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CHAPTER I. 

MR. BARCLAY OF WALL STREET. 

" I UNDERSTAND you don't approve of Wall 
street men, Mr. Duncan," said Barclay. 

Duncan reddened. " Methods, Mr. Bar- 
clay," he corrected. 

"Well, Fm a Wall Street man, and I'm 
keeping you in your job." 

The big man with the wide-set eyes and 
aggressive hair stiffened a bit. " I know I 
have enemies in the Board, Mr. Barclay." He 
drew a spotless handkerchief from his pocket 
and wiped his forehead. 

" They're asses," exclaimed Barclay. " They 
don't know a square, able man when they see 
him. Candidly," — an inscrutable, curiously 
engaging smile touched the corners of his 
mouth,—" I fight for you because I can bank 
on your reports — ^trade on 'em." 

Duncan fidgeted. " I'd rather not know 
that, Mr. Barclay." 

IX 
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*' You don't know it— Fm speaking to you 
personally." 

The other sighed heavily. The discrimi- 
nation was too fine for him. 

" Wall Street," Barclay went on, " is good 
when you want to raise money for schemes, 
but very wicked when you get it raised." 

The inventor felt the thrust and hedged. 
"Wall Street has its place and its uses," he 
admitted. " But they won't keep their hands 
off our manufacturing affairs. They want to 
dictate something they don't understand— 
they " 

"That's neither here nor there," Barclay 
broke in. "The fact is, you and I are the only 
ones in the Company that pull together." He 
looked Duncan full in the eyes and went on 
deliberately, " Now, they're after my scalp, and 
next, they're after yours." 

"Well, sir?" 

" They've pretty near got mine." 

Duncan tried not to appear agitated. 

" I'm the only man can save you, Duncan, 
and you're the only man can help me." 

"What can I do for you, Mr. Barclay? 
You're the President." 

He was mopping his big red forehead again. 
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Barclay puffed his cigar for a few seconds and 
meditated. He let his gaze wander over the 
desert of red tin roofs and chimneys, uncon- 
sciously noted the bustling craft on the broad 
ribbon of gray, and dreamily took in the blue 
hills beyond the Oranges, then turned to the 
manager. 

** Shut down the works," he said quietly. 

There was something in his tone that left 
Duncan uncertain whether his words were an 
order or a suggestion. He stared hard at 
him. 

" Shut— stop— you mean stop running— 
now?" 

"Yes," Barclay drew a long breath of re- 
lief that the shot was fired. " Shut down- 
now. It's Wall Street methods, I admit, but 
they've kept you and me in so far, and they 
must keep us in a while longer." 

" But why shut down ? " 

" I'm in a hole. Fm short of the stock." 

" Why don't you buy it then ? " The prop- 
osition seemed simple enough to Duncan. 

" You don't understand. I'm short at 70. 
The stock is now 90. Ill have to pay that for 
it and turn it over at 70." 

"Why don't you deliver your own stock ?" 
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" I haven't enough to fill my contracts. Fm 
oversold 10,000 shares." 

" How can shutting down help you ? " Dun- 
can was frowning curiously. 

" The * Street* would think there was some- 
thing wrong." 

" But my last published report shows an in- 
crease in wages that you yourself ordered." 

Barclay remembered the inconvenient fact. 
He was " bulling " the stock then. He pon- 
dered a bit, then looked up brightly. " The 
men are happy, are they ? " he suggested. 

" Never more so." 

" Nothing the matter with the machinery ? 
Doesn't need a rest ? " 

" Rested long enough. When times were 
dull I got ready for heavy work." 

"Aren't you afraid of getting an over-supply 
on hand ? " 

Duncan looked incredulous, then catching 
the purpose of the question, laughed in a dry, 
contemptuous way. 

" We can run day and night for six months 
before we fill orders on hand, let alone those 
that are accumulating." 

Barclay puffed his cigar and looked at the 
ceiling, then at the manager. " Mr. Duncan," 
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he said frankly, yet with a suggestion of some- 
thing unpleasant in his tone, '* you're not a 
heavy stockholder." 

" I was appointed for my skill, Mr. Barclay." 
Duncan was getting uneasy. 

Barclay flushed. "It sometimes requires 
more than professional skill to hold a job like 
yours." 

Duncan's lips were dry. He wet them 
nervously with his tongue, and Barclay, noting 
the effect of his words, continued. 

** How would you like to get a block of stock 
at 50?" 

" Why, its 90." 

"But if it should go there?" 

"Not likely under these conditions," said 
Duncan. 

"Conditions might be made to look dif- 
ferent." 

Duncan leaned forward. " At 50 the stock 
would be very cheap. But I haven't saved 
money enough. My family's an expensive 
one." 

" I might lend you the money." 

The suggestion worried Duncan. "But 
you'd want me to— ? " the words choked him. 
He swallowed hard, and thrusting his great 
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forefinger in between his throat and collar, 
loosened it a bit. 

" I've told you," said Barclay. 

Duncan walked up and down the room. 
Once or twice he halted as if about to speak, 
but only resumed his walk. At last he came 
over to the desk and stood in front of Bar- 
clay. 

" Mr. Barclay," he said, " to shut down the 
works out of friendship to you is one thing, 
but to do it for money would be a crime." 

" It might be in your business," said Barclay 
quietly, " it's all right in mine." 

" The business of Wall Street seems to be ' 
to mix every other business up," said Duncan. 

" All the ' Street' wants is reports," said Bar- 
clay. " It doesn't concern itself with methods. 
One of these days you'll get a sociologist in 
there and you'll wish you had Wall Street 
back." 

" I wouldn't stay," Duncan snorted. 

" If they make me settle up you won't stay 
anyway." 

" It's too bad to be sacrificed to the gam- 
bling propensity of another man," Duncan 
observed hotly. 

" Call it speculating, that's not so drastic," 
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. .Barclay suggested, the engaging smile again 
appearing. 

" In Vermont they call a spade a spade," 
' ^Duncan retorted. " It's betting on prospects. 
, If that ain't gambling, I don't know what is." 
"No sane person ever claimed it wasn't." 
"" '. " But it ain't respectable," Duncan pro- 
tested. 

" Wall Street isn't an academy of ethics." 
"I should say not. You ask me to shut 
. down in order to further a gambling scheme, 
and to do this, sacrifice our customers." 
"' ^ " We're under no obligations to them," said 
Barclay. 
. .- ' "That's Wall Street ethics again," Duncan 
- "^ rejoined. 

'^^ " What kind of ethics have they ? " cried 
Barclay. " Look at Tweedie, how he treated 
^ us." 
.- ' Duncan needed no reminder. He had tried 

not to hate Tweedie. 
r ' " He was a victim of circumstances," he 

urged. 

"They don't allow for that in Wall Street," 
said Barclay. " A man can't crawl. He's got 
to pay up or suffer the consequences." 
" But Tweedie—" 
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" But nothing ! Tweedie thought we were 
in a hole and he crawled." He puffed his 
cigar savagely for a moment, then turned on 
Duncan. " See how Mitchell acted." 

Duncan's mouth twitched. " You got even 
with him," he said. 

Barclay smiled grimly. "They've been 
begging for goods and they'd get 'em if it 
weren't for me. The Board's soft enough for 
anything." 

"But those are only two," Duncan con- 
tended. 

" They're all that way if we only knew the 
facts. Stewart's all right and so is McGraw. 
They never crawled. We can fill their orders, 
can't we ? " 

"Yes, but still we can't assume that the 
others—" 

" We can assume," Barclay snapped. " Look 
at Stein, how mean he was when that shipment 
was delayed in transit. He didn't blame the 
railroad, although he knew they were wrong. 
Why? Because he thought we'd let him 
make his own terms rather than take the goods 
back. He ran up against the wrong man." 

" You put him out of business," said Dun- 
can, " and I'm devilish glad of it." 
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Of course I did, the whelp. They can't 
treat me that way." Barclay paused, and then 
said as if it had just occurred to him, " 111 teach 
them a lesson." 

" I know," said Duncan, frowning slightly ; 
" but it isn't your purpose to teach them a 
lesson— that ain't the motive." 

Barclay sighed heavily. " Your points of 
morality are too fine, Duncan." 

"There ain't any fine points to morality," 
Duncan rejoined. " A thing's either right or 
it ain't right." 

" They did us dirt and so they must be done 
by. Isn't that justice ? " Barclay protested. 

" It appeals more to my sense of revenge," 
said Duncan, quietly. 

" It appeals more to my sense of self-preser- 
vation," Barclay rejoined. " I don't propose 
to get out of this Company and I don't propose 
that you shall sacrifice your salary." 

Duncan frowned as he took in Barclay's 
meaning. The veins in his forehead swelled 
and he controlled himself with an effort. But 
ten thousand dollars a year was no trifling 
matter. He must not quarrel with Barclay. 
After all, they had pulled well together. 

" But the stockholders," he pleaded. " Their 
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money is entirely at our mercy. They don't 
know what's going on, only what we tell 
em. 

** They won't suffer anything from the pass- 
ing of a dividend," said Barclay. " It'll only 
be a deferred dividend anyway, because I'll 
double it next time." He blew great puffs of 
smoke into the air. This man Duncan was a 
hard proposition, he thought. 

Suddenly Duncan stood up and resting the 
knuckles of his hands upon the table looked 
intently at Barclay and said hoarsely, " You 
will double the dividends to compensate a lot 
of Wall Street sharpers for temporary incon- 
venience. Will you pay the men for the time 
they are idle?" He waited a moment for 
Barclay to speak and then, thrusting his fingers 
through his stubborn hair, strode over to the 
window and looked out upon the " Street." It 
was a scene he hated— the epitome of all that 
was distorted, crooked, unwholesome. As a 
boy he had read of it, this Wall Street, with 
wonder ; as a young man in the laboratory he 
had prided himself that his profession exempted 
him from it ; and now, his material ambition 
reached, he found himself enmeshed in its 
toils. What had he ever done that the monster 
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should suck him in ? Was it inevitable that it 
should stretch forth its tentacles into every 
hamlet and occupation and profession ? His 
heart sickened as he stood there. He felt a 
longing for the green meadows of Vermont, 
and the horses and cows and dogs of his boy- 
hood days. In his heart there was a sudden 
passion of anger. He saw himself reduced to 
the ranks again, but beyond the pictxu-e the 
green hills of Vermont in silent purity beck- 
oned him. He felt that he'd put the fatal 
question and he knew what Barclay's answer 
would be. He turned and went back to the 
table. 

"Well? "he said. 

" Our last week's pay roll was $98,000," 
Barclay suggested. 

"Yes." 

" If we shut down for two weeks that would 
be $196,000." 

"Yes." 

" I'd have to pay that out of my own 
pocket." 

"Certainly. The shut down is for your 
good." 

"I'm almost broke," said Barclay. He 
looked at the manager earnestly. " The men 
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would not have earned the money. Why 
should we pay them ? " 

"The works would not have earned the 
double dividend that you propose to pay those 
sharpers," Duncan retorted. He paced the 
floor again in great perturbation, cursing 
savagely under his breath. It was the men, 
always the men that had to be sacrificed. He 
turned to Barclay again. " The reason you 
propose to pay that double dividend, Mr. 
Barclay, is because it doesn't come out of your 
pocket. That's Wall Street methods. Do you 
wonder I don't approve of them ? " He strode 
up and down again and becoming calmer con- 
tinued. " I'd risk the blame of the customers, 
I'd sacrifice those sharpers, I'd do anything 
but for the men. They always get the worst 
end of it. They'd have gone over to Todd 
during dull times but for me." 

" If I go broke they'll lose you, the best 
friend they ever had," said Barclay. " Isn't it 
better for them to make a temporary sacrifice 
than a permanent one ? " 

" Won't our stock follow the market ? " Dun- 
can broke in irrelevantly. 

" It scarcely moves. There's some support 
that I can't account for. I thought I'd covered 
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all points, but someone's taking all I offer- 
taking it?— they're grabbing it," he added 
savagely. 

" In case of a sharp decline it might go low 
enough for you to get out with a whole skin." 

" Confound a whole skin," said Barclay. 
"What kind of a game would that be ? I want 
to get out with more than a whole skin. We 
take so many losses down here that when things 
do go our way we have to play them for all 
they're worth." 

Duncan stopped short in front of Barclay 
and swallowed hard in a choking way. " I 
don't know what kind of a Wall Street game 
it would be, Mr. Barclay," he said with great 
dignity, " but in honest business it would be a 
damnable game. I might break my word to 
save you, I might lie to the men, but I can't 
steal from them to make you richer." 

Barclay was calm — ^the affair was too big 
for an)rthing but calmness. 

" Go and shut down by order of the Presi- 
dent then. Leave the lying to me." 

" Fm ready to hand you my resignation," 
said Duncan. 

" Oh, hang your resignation, Duncan," said 
Barclay, turning to his desk, "You're the 
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only decent man they ever had there, and if I 
pull through I want you to stay ; but youll go 
fast enough once they get me out." 

Duncan stood awkwardly mopping his red 
forehead. The fight was over and he felt that 
he'd won for himself and for the men. 

" I'm very sorry, Mi". Barclay," he began as 
he picked up his hat. 

" And I'm sorry," said Barclay, turning to 

some papers. " Please send Ruggles in as you 

go out." 

« « « « » 

For two days Barclay remained in the pri- 
vate room of Loomis, Kidd & Co., watching 
the ticker. Occasionally he threw a block of 
five hundred Chemical upon the market, to feel 
its pulse, but it was absorbed with a readiness 
that amazed him. A pall had hung over the 
" Street " for four months. Stocks had worked 
down from the fabulous height to which they 
had been bulled during two years. Big men 
who had suffered great losses through shrink- 
age were now gunning for bears with what 
ammunition they had left. Occasionally they 
forced one to " cover " his short stock and a 
sharp rally resulted ; but when he had " bought 
in," prices sagged again. 
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Everything seemed to be floating on a sea 
of ether, so light and irresponsible was it all. 
Influences as light as air and quite as irrel- 
evant wrought depression. Unauthorized 
reports of heavy rains in the drought-threatened 
Red River valley sent wheat down and St. 
Paul up, because cheaper wheat meant larger 
freightage ; and sunshine in the afternoon re- 
versed the sea-saw operation. Trumped up 
stories of threatened strikes in the anthracite 
regions served to " knock " the " coalers " for 
temporary purposes. Even when Russia 
snarled and England roared and Turkey gob- 
bled in unison, the far-off echo of their noise, 
vibrating through the Balkans, touched the 
sensitive nerves of the New York stock mar- 
ket. The gullible many, eager for bad news, 
swallowed all with avidity. Presently the pro- 
longed storm dissolved the illusion of signs and 
prognosticators were left without a vocation. 
The slow melting process finally set the glacier 
of disaster in motion and failures began to 
develop. Verily this was the time of the 
melancholy carnival of the " bear." 

But why didn't Chemical go down ? Barclay 
wondered. Was it because of any great short 
interest in the stock ? He thought not. Who 
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was supporting it, then ? Loomis, the Board 
member of the firm, brought him floor gossip. 
Mankins was buying, but he bought for Ranon, 
another Stock Exchange house. Worms sold, 
but he did it for Rapplitch, also of the Board, 
so there he was. Much stock was traded in, 
but it all seemed to find its way to Ranon or 
Rapplitch. Evidently one man or a syndicate 
was operating on the long side. But why 
should they buy at these figures ? They could 
get it lower down by waiting. Two hypoth- 
eses forced themselves upon Barclay : either 
it was a party of stockholders protecting the 
stock for borrowing purposes, or it was some- 
body "gunning " for him. Intuition told him 
that the latter was correct. Loomis was per- 
petually encouraging. Besides being con- 
stitutionally a "bear " he was fond of Barclay. 
" It must break," he kept saying. That very 
day he had once or twice felt the tension relax 
when he hurled block after block upon the 
market. 

" But, damn it, as soon as you cease it tightens 
up again," rejoined Barclay. 

" Yes, but there must be a limit to their 
cash," Loomis protested. 

" I know there is to mine," Barclay growled. 
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" It's a question of who reaches his first, that's 
all— a race— the winner loses. How's that for 
a paradox ? " 

The manipulation of the stock was adroit. 
Some master-hand was directing it. And the 
apprehension was ever present with Barclay 
that the manipulator was familiar with the 
affairs and personnel of the Company — an in- 
definable something in his tactics suggested 
it. But where was the use of conjecture ? 
He must look to the " ticker." That was the 
only thing in Wall Street that didn't lie. It 
gave the facts in hard, uncompromising letters 
and figures. Its messages were without pref- 
ace ; it stooped to no diplomacy, practised 
no conciliation. It dealt out fortune and dis- 
aster in the same breath. The words that 
brought wealth to one, brought ruin to another ; 
and so, wisely, it never raised or lowered its 
voice in congratulation or condolence. It was 
neither merciful nor merciless in its clicking 
intelligence. But it never failed to demoral- 
ize, innocently, ignorantly, impersonally de- 
moralize,— this mouthpiece of the rich, this 
ear-trumpet of the poor. 

On the morning of the third day money ruled 
at 30, which was good for Barclay's purpose. 
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The lambs and some of the big men, he knew, 
would have to throw much of their stock over 
to protect the remainder of their holdings. 
Also the market was staggering under the 
efiFects of two failures of the day before, an- 
nounced after closing hours. 

Barclay called Loomis into the private room. 
" Go and sell 10,000 Chemical at the market," 
he said. " Peddle it in blocks of one to five 
hundred shares. Give it to Wyckens and 
Tomes and Brillyante and let them give it out 
again. Execute slowly through the day. Try 
to create the impression of general liquida- 
tion." 

Barclay watched the ticker and his cheeks 
burned as Chemical broke 90, where it had 
hung for a week, and touched 89>i. There it 
held until 1,500 shares had been sold, then 
under pressure of 2,500 more sank to 88)i. 
**God, how strong it is," he muttered dis- 
gustedly. 

" Money 40," said the clerk poking his head 
in at the door and handing Barclay a yellow 
slip. 

Barclay read : " Washington : Decision 
against Northern Trusts confirmed." 

That was good. He looked 9ut of the win- 
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dow. The day was gray. A mist hung in the 
air. Messenger boys ran, dragging their legs, 
and disgusted speculators strolled past, thin 
and gray and scowling. Everything bore the 
air of disaster. The psychological moment 
had arrived. 

Barclay wired in cipher to walking delegate 
Fletcher whom he had subsidized. " Call 
strike in Chemical." Then he telephoned to 
Loomis on the Board : " Give them 5,000 more 
if they'll take it without forcing. Keep up the 
appearance of liquidation. You're doing cap- 
itally." 

The battle of the " Street " went on. All the 
confused, swirling, and unknown influences of 
intellect and luck precluded systematic calcu- 
lation. The human elements, greed, fear, 
superstition, hypnotism, dishonesty pervading 
all, formed the motive of the "Street." Cliques 
fought cliques with peculiar weapons — men- 
dacity and treachery. Ranon sent brokers to 
permeate the Board with lies— not spoken, but 
acted lies . " Buy, buy, buy," was the order. 
"Give the orders out to buy here, buy there, 
buy everywhere. Disguise your trail, but not 
too well. Let the sleuths of the Board trace 
the sinuous course of your buying to Ranon, 
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the great ' bull,' and 'phone the secret to their 
offices that the lambs may come in." Mean- 
while the little, dark, unobtrusive man in the 
corner sells— quietly, unobtrusively, sells — sells 
for Ranon. 

Jim Sleeke, the chief exponent of " Street " 
methods, the great manipulator of financial 
" short cards," played the game for others less 
adroit, less unabashed than himself, and got a 
"rake-off" of the swag. Eminent, philan- 
thropic brokers, having figured out the exceed- 
ingly small chance customers had of winning, 
" bucketed " their orders and pocketed their 
margins. 

Loathsome blackmailers, rodents of the 
" Street," preyed upon promoters of prisonable 
schemes or upon brokers whom they knew to 
be habitual " stackers " of the cards. Rodent 
owners of rodent sheets, they played thief 
against thief, and sold both out. " Flimsies " 
and irresponsible gossip letters, and other 
forms of subsidized mendacity were used by 
the dignified brigands called " leaders " to en- 
gage the little men, whom they despised. 
Even the United States mails carried millions 
of lies each day to all quarters, at two cents per 
lie. 
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And madmen sought to derive from this 
ethereal conglomerate bases for calculation, 
and honestly and pitifully went about with 
pad and pencil, endeavoring to convince per- 
sons of their infallible rules. And through the 
confusion stalked men, intrepid men, incor- 
ruptible men, men educated no less to in- 
tegrity than to finance, but like the others, 
courting the nervous and timid and elusive 
goddess. Capital. 

Barclay watched for signs of the strike. As 

usual, the ticker gave the first hint. Chemical 

grew erratic— 883<—J^— 88— 88^. An hour 

passed with no more transactions. He cursed 

Fletcher's slowness. One o'clock came and 

Chemical took a dive— 88— 87>i— 86. The 

cheeks of the big fellow watching the ticker 

grew darker and his eyes glistened. Chemical 

86>i. 

^ * * * * 

Directly over the offices of Loomis, Kidd & 
Co., were those of Randolph Lee & Co. In 
that portion of the customers' room reserved 
for women Miss Kate Randolph was talking to 
her cousin, the senior member of the firm. She 
had but finished instructions as to the re- 
investment of the proceeds of the sale of some 
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bonds and was standing near the ticker in a 
casual way. Idly she picked up the tape that 
was coiling out with the speed of an escaping 
serpent, and scanned the cabalistic charac- 
ters. 

" They are having a busy day," she said. 

Lee stroked his mustache and came over to 
her side. 

" This is the only one I know," she said, 
" CI. But no, it can't be. Chemical was 90— 
here it's 84^." 

Lee clutched the tape away from her and his 
eyes ran back over the quotations. The 
abruptness of the act offended Kate. She 
glanced searchingly into his face and then said 
suddenly, " Are you ill, Randolph ?" She laid 
her hand on his arm. " Are you in trouble ? " 

Lee quietly drew the portieres between the 
rooms, and came quickly to his cousin's side 
again. He hesitated, then burst out. " Kate, 
I am in trouble, desperate trouble." He 
paused a moment, " I am caught in the market," 
he went on with feverish haste. " I was 
not going to speak about it, Kate, I didn't 
have the nerve. But those figures," pointing 
to 84^ on the tape, " force me to. Kate, I've 
been bulling Chemical. I began to bull it long 
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ago. I'm loaded up with it and I don't dare 
let go. I began to bull it just as a flyer. I 
knew Duncan. He is as square as any man on 
earth. His reports were good. I got in 
deeper than I thought. I bought and bought, 
and when the market turned I didn't dare let 
go. If I relax my grip now it'll smash all to 
pieces and this house — " he went over and 
peered through the portieres, then stepping 
quickly to her grabbed her wrist. " Kate," 
he said, " I'm putting my honor in your hands. 
Take all the money you have with us out 
now, this minute, because— because at three 
o'clock — " he straightened up and his under- 
lip trembled so that the words were scarcely 
articulate, " we'll shut up shop." 

Both were silent for a few moments, then 
Lee said very seriously, " Kate, if there's a here- 
after I'd hate to meet your father and mine and 
give an accounting of my stewardship. Their 
boast always was that they never speculated. 
Now think of this house— that's the only part 
that hurts— going under because I betrayed 
their trust.'' 

" But," Kate said, with a suggestion of hope 

in her tone, ** if you're buying all the time, 

why does it not rise— that is, if you keep on 
3 
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buying ! There's a limit to the stock, isn't 
there ? " 

Lee smiled faintly. " Because someone is 
hammering it, selling more than he's got. As 
long as his margins hold out brokers will sell. 
I can't buy the whole ' Street.' " 

" Have you any notion who it is ? " 

"Yes, the craftiest, the meanest man on 
earth, John Barclay." 

" Why, no," her eyes were wide. " Why, 
he's the man who signed my shares. Why, 
Randolph, he's the President of Chemical. 
He can't be selling the stock." 

" Look here," he handed her a news slip, 
" See that, * Strike in Chemical.' Look, ' Anar- 
chy threatened.' Isn't that the work of a 
fiend ? And see, here's another, ' What Bar- 
clay says.' He's a prince of equivocation. 
Would the President of a Company say that 
unless he were short of the stock ? Would he 
not even lie in its defense rather than sacri- 
fice its credit ? " He walked up and down the 
room and impotently shook his fists into the 
air. " And to think of it ! A man like that 
to embarrass the house of Randolph Lee 
& Co ! " 

" But he hasn't all the money in the * Street.' " 
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" Neither have I, dear Kate. I've gone the 
limit. I may break just a moment before he 
reaches the end of his resources. Kate," he 
said. " Take my advice. Get out while you 
can." 

She put her hand on his arm. " How much 
money have I here, Randolph ? " 

He looked at her with a great, deep question 
in his eyes. " The securities I've just sold net 
you $112,000." In an instant he had brought 
her the Trust Company's check. 

" It's to your order ? " she said. 

"Yes, yes, I'm the broker/' He rapped 
impatiently with his knuckles and called for 
the cashier. "Robinson," he said, handing 
the man the check. " Make out one for this 
amount to Miss Randolph's order and bring it 
to me." 

When the cashier returned with the slip of 
paper Lee took it and sitting at his desk, res- 
olutely and with compressed lips, signed it. 
There was a look of disappointment in his 
eyes. " By God," he said to himself, " they 
all go back on you at the last moment. There," 
he said, scarce above a whisper, " go quickly 
and draw the money. I'll send a clerk with 
you. He'U identify you— go at— go at once." 
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* 

Kate took the check and twu-led it in her 
fingers, then she handed it back. " Buy a 
thousand Chemical," she said. 

Lee took it in a hesitating way. " What? " 
he said. " Buy Chemical, buy a thousand — " 

" Yes, a thousand, two thousand, five thou- 
sand, ten thousand, all you can buy for that 
money." She stamped her ioot petulantly. 
" Go quickly, don't you see it's getting busy 

again ? " 

* * * * * 

Barclay raised the window. Disaster seemed 
impending. The very air had the appearance 
of panic held in suspense. The impervious 
messenger boys were running, but still slug- 
gishly. As he stood there the storm seemed 
to burst. The sudden roar of the Stock 
Exchange reached him. He turned instinc- 
tively to the ticker. St. Paul and Steel Com- 
mon were on the run. Good St. Paul, the 
stanchest craft of the market, flying signals of 
distress. What could stand now ? The storm 
grew fiercer. Pennsylvania and New York 
Central were close in the wake of Paul. In his 
excitement Barclay forgot to close the window 
and the rain drove in and wet his face. 
Chemical came out at 84;^— 84— 83^^—83 )i in 
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a running quotation, yielding stubbornly, step 
by step, while other stocks were tumbling like 
houses made of paper. Then the yellow slip 
reported the failure of Cohn & Robbins for 
$5,000,000. The roar of the Exchange deep- 
ened and broadened. 

The failure of Manning & Co. was next an- 
nounced. They had held out for a long time 
and now they could hold out no longer. Bar- 
clay felt no pity for the noble house. He was 
glad they had failed because their gigantic loss 
would help his affair. 

Two-thirty p. M. came in the midst of dis- 
mal confusion. White-faced wrecks wandered 
about in the rain, afraid to go to their brpkers' 
offices — afraid to learn how much they had 
lost ; and brokers had already set their staffs 
of clerks at the books to see whether they 
could stand the strain. Banks were calling 
loans and customers were begging for more 
accommodation. Speculators had no money 
to put up and brokers could borrow none. 
Barclay sensed the despair of the situation and 
gloated over the concession of Chemical. He 
watched the ticker, never taking his eyes from 
the trailing paper with its ever-changing letters 
and figures. At times it took on the form of 



( 
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an endless serpent, spotted, horrible, going on 
forever and forever. To the tall man bending 
over it, the magic instrument seemed the 
Aladdin's wand of fortune or disaster— reeling 
it off— reeling it off. As he watched he lost 
all interest in everjrthing but the endless reel- 
ing of the tape. Suddenly recovering, he grew 
savage. Why didn't Chemical go down ? 
Why the hell didn't it ? Was it pegged at 
83>i ? The news from Fletcher should have 
knocked it off ten points. In his agitation he 
knocked the basket over and the tape became 
a snake again and fell upon the floor and coiled 
around his feet, and the air was full of little 
gray devils bearing cabalistic letters and 
figures. He shut his eyes tight to drive them 
away but they reappeared, red, against the 
inside of his lids. 

Two-forty-five p.m. came and the big fel- 
low with the gray eyes began to breathe hard. 
Chemical 84^ — no, it must be a mistake. He 
watched for the next quotation, — 84l<— 85— 
85>^. He brushed his hand over his eyes. Oh, 
well, it was all right anyway— only a temporary 
rally — some poor devil covering. Chemical 
86— 87>i— 88— J^f— 5<— 89. The vision of the 
snake vanished. Barclay sat down with- 
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out knowing why. The -sweat broke out on 
his forehead. He jumped up again and glued 
his eyes to the ticker. There was a pause in 
Chemical while a dozen other stocks tumul- 
tuously poured forth. Well, that was the 
highest it would go to-day, and to-morrow 
would bring more bad news. Would the 
cursed Exchange never close ? seven minutes 
to three— six— five— three— two— Chemical —a 
thousand at 91— a thousand at 92 — Barclay felt 
as if he were slipping down the glassy walls of 
a maelstrom. Above him was the sky and all 
living things of heaven. Down, down he 
went, down the narrowing spiral walls, down 
to unfathomable disaster. Chemical, two 
thousand shares at 95. 

The roar of a thousand noises burst upon the 
big man's ears. He staggered over to the ice 
cooler and drank two tumblers of water, then 
put his handkerchief to his mouth and gagged 
from nervous nausea. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MR. BARCLAY'S DILEMMA. 

Barclay took no interest in the man at his 
side until he saw " Cosburg " on his ticket ; 
then he began to observe him. His practised 
eye assigned him to the subordinate com- 
mercial class. He was of medium stature 
and his clothes were elegant in every way but 
fitness. He wore a silk hat badly. His feat- 
ures were reasonably good except the chin, 
whose weakness was not sufficiently disguised 
by a pointed beard. Barclay surmised that 
the man might know something of Cosburg, 
and so, in passing his ticket to the conductor 
purposely allowed his own destination to be 
visible. 

" Same here," said the man turning with a 
smile. 

" Cosburg ? " said Barclay, smiling. 

The man drew a card from his pocket and 
handed it to Barclay. " Hardy, White & Co. 
Represented by S. J. Paterson," 

4Q 
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" Cotton goods, I believe they are," said 
Barclay, 

"Yes." 

" Know many people in Cosburg? " 

" All the elite." 

The answer fitted the man's appearance so 
well that Barclay chuckled inwardly. " The 
elite are usually considered dull," he said. 

" They ain't in Cosburg," rejoined Paterson. 
" It's a bright little place." 

" I suppose by * elite ' you mean the business 
men of Cosburg." 

"Yes, the loafers there are down at the 
bottom. Business ? " he added interrogatively. 

" No, loafer." Both laughed. 

Paterson, eminently commercial, had the 
New England instinct of opportunity. Every 
element, however foreign or irrelevant, had in his 
mind a bearing upon the main chance. Also 
he felt that every channel that led finally to 
his pocket was legitimate. " Know anybody in 
Cosburg ? " he asked. 

• " I'm just going down to see a bit of property 
left me when I was a boy — haven't seen it 
since. Has property any value down there ? " 

** Not much. Farms are going for about a 
third of their cost, I hear," 
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Both men were silent for a time. Presently 
Barclay said, " Cosburg used to be rather swell." 

** Yes. But there's only one what you call 
aristocratic family down there now. Bower- 
man, they call him Squire." 

" Oh, yes, I remember John Bowerman. I 
was only a little chap at the time. Old 
bachelor, lives in the Hall that belonged to 
some signer of the Declaration." 

" Same old house," said Paterson. " Little 
panes of glass in windows and doors cut in 
two. It's very unhandy they say, but the 
Squire would never have any changes made." 

" Thank heaven, there's one man in the 
country that isn't a vandal," said Barclay. 
" You seem to know all about everybody," 
he added, smiling. "You commercial men 
have to, I suppose." 

" It's expected of us, and sometimes we 
turn it to pretty good effect on the side. A 
couple of years ago I got some information on 
cotton. I knew the dry-goods men in Cosburg 
had sporting tendencies and so I put 'em on 
to it. They all made money, and now they 
swear by me." 

" Why don't you try the stock market ? 
One sometimes gets good points." 
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" Are you a Wall Street man ? " said Paterson. 

" IVe been in it all my life/' 

" Did you ever know of a reliable ' point ' 
on the market ? " 

" Oh, points are what these down-at-the-heel 
gamblers give one another. Information's the 
thing— actual knowledge of some contemplated 
move that will affect a stock." 

" Well," said Paterson, " Fve got something 
that'll beat that and if I can get capital inter- 
ested rU leave the road. It's a process for 
cleansing cotton goods." 

"Why don't you go to the 'Street' for 
money ? " 

" I'm afraid of them. They want it all. By 
the way," he turned suddenly, " do you know 
of anything real good — something in the 
market ? I've often thought I might take a 
flyer and raise the wind that way." 

" I had some very good information on 
Trans- Mississippi & New Orleans. My man 
Phillips promised to write me about it when 
the time comes. If you're about I'll let you 
in, but at present I'm out of the market." 
He turned to the windows. " How far is it to 
Cosburg?" 

'* Two hours." Paterson arose and drew a 
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cigar from his pocket. " Fm going into the 
smoker. Will you join me ? " 

" Not at present." 

Barclay watched Paterson walk unsteadily 
down the aisle, teetering lightly on his feet to 
counteract the swaying of the car. He heard 
the hollow roar as the drummer opened the 
car door, and was amused at the way he 
savagely clutched the rim of his hat as he tugged 
at the door to close it. Then began the perilous 
journey across the platform, his coat-tails flap- 
ping wildly in the wind. He reached the door 
of the smoker, opened it, went in, and turning, 
closed it, facing Barclay for an instant as he 
did so, and smiling. 

Barclay gazed after him for a moment. " A 
type," he thought, " vain and fickle, but prob- 
ably honest, and not lacking in humor. Seems 
a companionable fellow, too." Something 
about the man, more typical than personal 
perhaps, reminded him of the men who had 
served him in Chemical when he was lord par- 
amount of that Company. Some such a fellow, 
quick, adroit, friendly, had initiated him into 
the mysteries of the business when he was an 
enthusiastic youngster, fresh from the Univer- 
sity. But his name was Simpson and he spoke 
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less nasally than this man. He wondered why 
men of that kind always had that sort of name 
—names that he'd come to associate with 
cheapness, pertness. Not all bad, though. He 
smiled reflectively. Simpson had come to 
him with the offer of a loan after he went 
broke in Chemical. He wondered whether 
he'd be put to the extreme of allowing Pater- 
son to introduce him in Cosburg. Then his 
horse sense came to the rescue. What better ? 
There might be a chance of business in Cos- 
burg. Someone there might be able to suggest 
a customer for his farm ; it might be very 
lucky, after all. 

The companionable fellow, meanwhile, was 
puffing a " three for a quarter " cigar in the 
smoker, his elbow resting on the dust-grimed 
window-sill, and his eyes unconsciously taking 
in the view of the hills and valleys and rocks 
and autumn-painted forests. What a veritable 
" find " this man might be, he thought. What 
prestige might come to himself through asso- 
ciation with him. He remembered John Bow- 
erman — probably was of the same class ; might 
be a banker. It would be well to show him off 
to the merchants— they'd all want to get solid 
with a man who had such a friend as that. By 
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Jove, he would cultivate him. Nervous with 
mercenary resolution, he went into the buffet 
car and drank two glasses of brandy, which 
broadened the horizon of opportunity. And 
then with the laudable intention of cultivating 
Barclay, he returned to his former seat. 

" What's a good stopping place ? " said 
Barclay when the train presently drew into 
Cosburg. 

"Commercial," said Paterson, picking up 
his bag. 

Barclay descended from the coach, grip in 
hand, and looked down the unpicturesque 
business street of the village. The first signs of 
night life were appearing in shop doors and 
windows. The sight was depressing, nor did 
the reflection that villages always look their 
worst from the railway station relieve the gloom 
that threatened him. 

The Commercial House was at least clean 
and warm. Barclay did not go at once to his 
room, but dropped into a chair and toasted his 
hands and face in the heat of the white-bellied 
stove. The vastness of the room, its barren 
walls and high ceiling that faded away above 
the light zone, and the silence broken by the 
resonant ticking of the big clock, soothed him. 
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There was a harmony of bigness to the place 
—the lordly stove, the huge stone cuspidors, 
the crescent-backed chairs fortified with iron 
rods whose shiny seats attested promiscuous 
hospitality. From this cordial row his eyes 
wandered to the desk, ^ half circular structure 
upon which lay the register, which his scrawl 
had despoiled of its virginity. The whole 
scene and the silence were unusual, but not 
enough so to lure Barclay from his brooding. 
Wall Street with its furtive possibilities, 
chances keeping always beyond the reach of 
his finger tips, were specters that would give 
him little rest. Presently the clerk's words to 
Paterson engaged his attention. 

" You're just in time for the donation party 
at Cooper Hall to-night," he said. 

" Going to have prize baskets again ?** said 
Paterson. 

" That's the main feature." 

" How much do they usually bring ?" said 
the drummer. 

" Why, last year some of the wall-flowers 
only brought half a dollar." 

** You had to climb for yours, I reckon." 

Brown glanced sidewise at Barclay, then 
said with a certain pride, " Dollar-sixty's pretty 
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good for two hard-boiled eggs and a couple of 
doughnuts, ain't it ? " 

" It might not be at Cape Nome," Barclay 
interjected. "All things are relative, you 
know." 

" Yes, but hang it, eggs was a glut here last 
year." 

" Come, come, Mr. Barclay," laughed Pat- 
erson, " there wasn't any commercial part to 
that transaction. It was just sheer pride in his 
girl that made Brown bid like that." 

" But suppose some other fellow should bid 
way up ? " Barclay suggested. 

" Don't you call that way up ? " said the 
clerk, nettled. 

" He means ten or twenty dollars, something 
like that," said Paterson. 

" It*d never do to let him get her basket," 
said Brown. 

" Go over ? " said Paterson, addressing Bar- 
clay. 

" Why, yes ; what time do they dine here ? " 

The clerk took out his watch and deliber- 
ately compared it with the clock. "We have 
dinner at six o'clock," he said, correctively 
and finally. 

At this Barclay and Paterson took out their 
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watches and compared them with the big clock 
without knowing exactly why. 

"Time for a drink," suggested Paterson, 
and Barclay followed him into the bar-room, 
where they lingered considerably. 

Barclay was not without misgivings about 
Paterson's condition when they started for 
Cooper Hall, but decided that with judicious 
management the fact of his indiscretion might 
be modified, if not disguised. For a few 
minutes the men stood at the entrance to the 
hall, enjoying the scene to the full. The 
bounding spirits of the country girls and boys 
exhilarated Barclay. They were nearer to 
nature than his city friends, he thought, and 
did not drink her draughts through artificial 
channels. Barclay reveled in it all, the only 
thing that marred his pleasure being the in- 
creasing tendency of Paterson to audibly and 
pridefuUy announce the arrivals. 

Soon they entered the hall and walked 
around arm in arm, the drummer continuing 
to dilate with loud volubility upon Cosburg 
and its. wonderful prospects. 

The place was festooned with Chinese lan- 
terns. National flags transformed the dreary 
walls into things of patriotic beauty. Every- 
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thing had been done to promote good-humor 
as a preliminary to the loosening of the purse 
strings, and needs be, for it was hoped that 
enough money would be raised to lift the old 
mortgage that had hung like a wet blanket over 
the consciences of the trustees for a quarter of 
a century. The wiseacres of the church had 
wrestled with the problem of dancing. Some 
contended that it would be necessary, in order 
to appeal to the money-spenders of the place, 
to advertise a short dance to follow the auction- 
ing off of the baskets ; others protested that 
this would be an invocation of the devil's aid. 
But when the Reverend Hartley Macdonald 
shrewdly reminded the protesters that it lay 
between them and the devil to pay off the 
mortgage, they rdlented ; and the young folks 
were promised a half-dozen straight-laced, 
square dances. 

In all his experience Barclay had never seen 
anything like this, and he regarded it with 
uncertain feelings. At times he was delighted 
at the unostentatious freedom from restraint 
that marked the intercourse between the young 
men and women, and again was annoyed at 
the familiarity that verged on horseplay. Ex- 
perience had given him much of the diplo- 
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matic adaptability that the drummer affected, 
but he was not familiar with subjects of com- 
mon interest. He wandered about alone try- 
ing to force an interest in the proceedings. 
Occasionally he attempted small talk with the 
girls at the booths, but feeling that it bored 
them, gave it up and continued his lonely 
wanderings. The novelty of the scene alone 
diverted him— the characteristic life of it. 
Across the room he found a number of portly, 
white-aproned matrons preparing a long table 
with all sorts of things to eat. It was an 
inchoate mass, indeed, he thought : warm 
frosted cake, and condensed milk, and boiled 
ham and ice-cream, and in the corner, a huge 
bowl of lemonade. He watched the bustling 
activity of the matrons and smiled at the rail- 
lery that was tossed back and forth between 
one of them and an angular " pillar " who was 
wrestling with a huge coffee-pot, trying to 
make it cover as much of a three-holed oil 
stove as possible. From this dull scene he 
continued his wanderings. If it had not been 
that Paterson might need him, he thought, he 
would have returned to the hotel. Presently 
his attention was arrested as he approached a 
booth in which some old curios, flint arrow- 
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heads, a spinning-wheel, and the like, were for 
sale. There was a girl attending it — a stunning 
girl. He took her in at a glance. She was 
slightly ensconced in the flaring draperies of 
the booth. He noticed how her eyes flashed 
and danced in sympathy with the gladness of 
the scene around her. Yet once the flash of 
pleasure was passed she fell thoughtful, almost 
pensive, he thought. Her hair was drawn up 
and massed in a knot too large for impudence 
at the top of her fine head. He observed that 
while she was above the middle stature of 
women, nature had been artistically generous 
with her figure, and was pleased that her 
gown was designed neither to exaggerate nor 
efface its beautiful lines. 

Presently, seeing the field clear, he strolled 
over to the curio booth and picking up an 
arrow-head, tossed it in his hand. 

" How much ? " he asked by way of intro- 
duction, while his gray eyes smiled at the 
girl. 

" Twenty-five cents," she replied, noting the 
fact that his voice was rich and his manner 
quiet. He fumbled in his waistcoat pocket 
for a coin, and presently handed it over. 

" You and your friend are strangers in Cos- 
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burg ? " she said, glancing in the direction of 
Paterson. 

'* I am," said Barclay. " We're chance 
acquaintances. Came down together from 
New York." 

" Chance acquaintances are interesting, are 
they not ? " she asked, raising her hand to 
adjust a rose that had slipped from her hair far 
enough to caress her temple. 

"Those one cultivates have to be," said 
Barclay. " He seems a clever fellow on the 
lookout for business. I believe he has some 
scheme. Would you like to go in ? Say the 
word and FU bring him over." 

The girl looked anxious. " Do you suppose 
he came here to interest capital ? " she asked. 

" Here to-night ? No, I think he came*here 
to spend some. Perhaps I can persuade him 
to buy a few of these things." He made as if 
to go and fetch Paterson. 

" Please don't," she said. 

" You don't want to meet him ? " said Bar- 
clay. 

The girl remained silent. 

" All right. I'll see that you don't even if I 
have to buy all these things myself — monopo- 
lize the place." 
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" Remember, I depend upon you." She 
smiled and Barclay noted the funny little 
dimple at the corner of her mouth ; but when 
he smiled in response she looked so earnestly 
at him that he asked, " Surely, you're not 
serious, are you ? " 

A broad-shouldered, aggressive man in cler- 
ical dress and an air of proprietorship that sat 
well upon him, came up and paused as if 
waiting for Barclay to have done and go. He 
had a pad and pencil and looked strongly at 
the young woman as if he would consult her 
about something. But Barclay was always 
pugnacious in the matter of women. Business 
or no business, he was not to be shouldered 
aside. He held his own stanchly, groping 
about in his consciousness for a topic that 
would engage the girl's interest, and presently 
the clergyman, regarding him sternly, moved 
away among his flock. Barclay smiled a little 
triumphantly and the young woman returned 
it in an appreciative way. 

" Let's see," he blundered on, " what were 
we talking about ! " 

" Shooting's the thing they talk most of 
down here." 

" Shooting ? Who's talking about shooting ? " 
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Barclay turned and confronted a big, bluff, 
handsome man with bushy gray hair. 

" Is it any good around here ? " he asked. 

" Splendid.'* 

" Trouble is," said Barclay, " in America no 
one has any dogs." 

" No dogs," cried the young woman, " I like 
that. Uncle has the prettiest pack you ever 
saw." 

" Come out to-morrow and FU show them 
to you," said the man with the bushy hair. 

** Thank you, but where shall I come ? " said 
Barclay. 

" Come, oh, that's so. I'm Mr. Bowerman. 
Come," he consulted his watch, though the act 
bore no relevancy to the invitation, "come 
about—" he looked at his niece. 

" About noon," she suggested. 

" Very glad. Fm sure," said Barclay. He 
was about to produce his card when there was 
a general stir in the room. Something im- 
portant was about to happen. As the Squire 
moved over toward the auctioneer's stand, 
Barclay turned to the young woman again. 
There was a troubled look in her eyes. 

"Here he comes now," she said almost 
plaintively, and Barclay noticed Paterson ap- 
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preaching. As he started to intercept him he 
smiled at the girl. " Remember your promise 
to save me/' she said. The funny little dimple 
was appealing to him again. 

** Must buy something," said the drummer 
as Barclay drew up beside him. " Must buy, 
you know. Take interest in their affairs — 
make myself solid — ^good business policy. 
Say," he said after a pause, during which he 
appeared to be buried in deep meditation, " I 
wish you'd bid against me. These jays never 
bid more than fifty cents or a dollar. Let's 
give 'em something hot. I think I'll give 
Brown a song and dance. Ury Brown, the I 

hotel clerk," he added in answer to Barclay's 
look of inquiry. ** He's the feller that bid a | 

dollar sixty you know. Let's see how high i 

he'll climb for boiled eggs and doughnuts to- ' 

night. Say," he went on thickly and myste- i 

riously, catching Barclay by the lapel of his coat 
and pulling him over close, " say, I'm going to I 

open the ball with her." He indicated the 
young woman at the curio booth. 

" Open the ball with her ? " said Barclay, 
quietly. " Oh, I see. You mean you are 
going to get her basket. Is that it ? " 

They were interrupted by the shrill voice of 
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auctioneer Staples. Staples was holding aloft 
a tiny basket. " Gentlemen," he cried, " these 
baskets," he waved his disengaged hand com- 
prehensively toward a number of creations 
that had been deposited upon the table behind 
him. " Gentlemen, these baskets are donated 
by the young ladies of Cosburg. Now, before 
we go any further I want to explain that each 
lady has in her — I won't say pocket, because I 
don't know whether they have any pockets, but 
rU say in her possession, a bit of ribbon to 
match the bow on her basket. Whoever gets 
it will have the privilege of dancing with her. 
Now, I dare say some er you fellers 's been 
tipped off ter some er these baskets, but I want 
you ter bid just as if you was color blind. 
Don't let's have no favorites ; that is, make 'em 
all favorites. Make every one of 'em shine 
with happiness." 

" Make 'em shine," echoed Paterson, chuck- 
ling at the phrase. 

" Now, here's a basket," Staples went on, re- 
ferring to the one in his hand — a screaming 
discord of red and yellow—" how much am I 
bid?" 

There was a pause. "Quarter," came a 
nervous voice. 
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"Dollar," cried Paterson contemptuously. 
" This ain't any * two bit ' racket. Make *em 
shine," he added as an after thought. 

" One dollar, one dollar," repeated Staples. 
He looked around. "Come, come, Jimmy," 
he said, addressing a shrinking youth. 

" Make her shine, Jimmy," cried Paterson, 
and everybody laughed gleefully. 

"Quarter," said the youth, blushing and 
swallowing hard. " Dollar and a quarter, do I 
hear any more ? " cried Staples. " Do I hear 
any more ? once— twice— three times— sold." 
Staples knew the resources of every man in the 
room and determined when each should reach 
his limit to close the sale with small ceremony 
lest Paterson, who was bent upon making the 
bidding spirited, be loaded down with baskets. 

" Miss Amy Thurston's basket, ladies and 
gentlemen," cried Staples, consulting a slip of 
paper, " is bought by James O'Connell. Jimmy, 
we wish you luck." 

"Small price to pay for a shine, Jimmy," 
said Ury Brown, the hotel clerk, as the youth 
passed him. 

"Think so?" observed Paterson with a 
significant inflection— and Brown swallowed 
apprehensively. 
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" Here's another basket," said Staples, pro- 
ducing a plain affair. " Now, this ain't hand- 
some, but it's clean, like a washerwoman's 
thumb," he commented. 

"Fifty cents," said a tall man loudly and 
then shrank back as if all his courage had gone 
out in the words. 

" Dollar," cried Paterson. "This ain't bar- 
gain day. Make *em shine." 

" Two dollars," shouted the tall man de- 
fiantly, finding his voice again. 

" She 's yours," said Paterson, bowing obse- 
quiously. Everybody laughed. 

" Once — twice — three times — and — sold," 
Staples rattled off for the sake of form. 

The tall man handed a two dollar bill to the 
auctioneer and triumphantly grasped the 
basket. 

"Miss Ann Joyce's basket is bought by 
Dave Whittaker," Staples announced. " David, 
we wish you joy of it." 

" Here's a basket," said Staples after a 
pause, " that does the community proud. For 
artistic skill it can't be beat anywhere. Gen- 
tlemen, how much ? " 

" Dollar," said Brown promptly. 

" Make it five," cried Paterson, noting the 
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fact that the blue-eyed girl of the doll stand 
was blushing. 

** Five and a quarter," cried Brown. 

"No quarter bids taken/' said Paterson. 
" Six." 

There was a pause and then Staples began, 
evidently deeming this an occasion that war- 
ranted considerable trade formality. 

" Six I'm bid, gentlemen. Six I'm bid. 
Do I hear any more ? Do — do — do — I— I— I— 
do I— do I — do I hear any more ? " 

Brown nudged Paterson. " 'Tain't modest," 
he said in an undertone. "Makes her con- 
spicuous. She don't like it. Six and a quarter," 
he said to Staples who had just reached the 
end of his formula. 

"Make her shine," Paterson insisted. 

" But^ damn it, she'll blame me," urged 
Brown in a whisper. "This ain't no joke. 
Ain't you got no sense ? " 

"Nothin' but dollars," said Paterson. 
" Seven," he cried just as Staples got to " three 
times." 

" Ten dollars," cried Brown desperately. 

Paterson bowed low again. " She's yours, 
Ury, she is yours," and Staples handed the 
basket to Brown without another word. 
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'' Miss Mamie Ahearn's basket is bought by 
Mr. Uriah Brown of the Commercial," cried 
Staples. 

" Nome prices," said Paterson. He turned 
to the auctioneer. ** FU bid a dollar apiece for 
every basket that's put up, and I serve notice 
that no bid of less than half a dollar goes." 

This was received with much amusement 
and thereafter no basket brought less than 
a dollar and a half. While Paterson was 
engaged in keeping up prices, Uriah Brown 
was conspiring with a small, dark man. 

" I can't bid for it," he said, " 'cause folks 
might talk, so I want you to bid for me ; I got 
the color, it's violet. Yes, he knows it, 'cause 

I told him. Wait till he starts the bidding, 
then make him pay over twenty-five. That 

II satisfy my conscience for revenge. There 
you go— that's it— that's the one." He gave 
the man a gentle push, and then fell back to 
the edge of the crowd. 

" Gentlemen," began Staples, holding aloft 
a small violet basket, " this—" 

" Ten dollars," cried Paterson. 

" Fifteen," said the small dark man. 

"Twenty," shouted Paterson, waving his 
right arm. 
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A ripple of surprise ran over the audience, 
followed by an expectant silence. Barclay 
was watching the girl from the old curio 
booth. She was standing near the auction- 
eer's table, the roses and lilies alternately 
chasing each other across her face. He 
noticed also that the clergyman was standing 
near her. 

" Twenty dollars," cried Staples, much ex- 
cited. " Gentlemen, twenty dollars. Do — do 
-do-" 

" Twenty-five," the small dark man cut in. 

" Gentlemen," cried Staples. 

" Thirty-five," shouted Paterson. 

"Thirty-five," cried Staples. "Thirty-five 
once—" he paused. 

" Fifty." 

Everybody turned and saw a big fellow with 
a humorous twinkle in his gray eyes. 

" Gentlemen," the auctioneer began. 

" Sixty," shouted Paterson. 

" Seventy-five," said the man with the gray 
eyes. 

" One hundred," shouted Paterson. 

There was a dead silence. The deacons 
held their breath and saw the old burdensome 
mortgage fast vanishing into thin air. 
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Barclay's color had not changed, but there 
was an eager sparkle in his eyes. He was 
back in the arena again after two years. The 
spirit of the fight in Paterson had touched a 
responsive chord in him. He forgot his 
promise to the handsome girl, he forgot that 
he was a poor man ; he forgot everything but 
the fact that he was in the arena again, fight- 
ing, fighting, fighting. It was his nature to 
fight. He must beat the other fellow, right or 
wrong, he must beat him. 

" One hundred dollars, gentleriien," cried 
Staples. " One hundred once — " 

Barclay looked at the handsome girl, and 
she smiled at him with glistening eyes. 

" Twice," said Staples. 

" Two hundred," said Barclay. 

Staples put his hands to his eyes as if to 
wipe away a vision. ''Two hundred, do I 
hear any more. Once, twice, three times." 
He fiercely banged the gavel upon the table. 
Instantly Barclay realized what he had done. 
Two hundred dollars of his slender resources 
gone, gone for a basket, and— whose basket ? 
Everybody was looking at him. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Staples, " the 
basket of Miss Kate Randolph is bought by—" 
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Barclay drew a card from his pocket and 
handed it to the auctioneer—'* Mr. John Bar- 
clay," and Barclay saw Kate Randolph sud- 
denly turn pale. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BARCLAY CORRUPTION. 

The next morning Ham Scott, the barber, 
gossiped much as he spread his soft, moist 
fingers over Barclay's cheek, stretching the 
pores open and reaching down with the razor's 
edge for the ends of whiskers that lurked there. 

"Close? "he asked. 

" Not very," said Barclay. 

" You done 'em up all right last night," said 
Scott as he soaked a towel in hot water, wrung 
it out and pressed it upon Barclay's eyes and 
forehead. 

" Done who ? " said Barclay from out the 
darkness of the steaming towel. 

" All of 'em, I guess. That is, you took 'em 
all in, but particular, Mr. Paterson." 

Scott doused his hands with bay rum and 
bathed Barclay's cheeks and the stufiF got into 
his eyes and smarted. 

" I took them in, did I ? " Barclay said when 

the fumes of the bay rum would permit him 

to speak. 

S 6s 
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" You did, sure, but the boys all thought you 
ought to danced with her." 

" It was her wish not to dance," said Barclay. 

" I guess she was glad she didn't have to 
dance with Mr. Paterson. Mebbe that's why 
you done it." 

Barclay was silent, but the mosquito-like 
barber persisted. The boys depended upon 
him to fathom the mystery of the episode 
which followed the basket contest and retail 
it to them, and in consequence many of them 
would get an extra shave. 

" Did you know her before ? " Scott asked 
mildly, turning his back and busying himself 
with combs and brushes. 

" Eh ? " said Barclay sharply, as if startled 
from a reverie. 

" I said I supposed you knowed her before," 
said Scott. 

"Knew who?" 

" Miss Randolph." 

"Oh." 

The baffled barber swore under his breath. 

" Did you ever hear of the Inquisition ? " 
asked Barclay pleasantly. 

" No," said Scott, feeling that he was being 
sidetracked. 
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" It was barbarous," observed Barclay, clos- 
ing his eyes. 

*' Yes." Scott gravely poured some hot water 
from a copper kettle. " Yes." He wondered 
whether Barclay was poking fun at him, but 
the serious face of the other reassured him, and 
he returned to the attack. 

" I guess that the dominie was just as well 
pleased that she didn't dance though," he 
said. 

" Why ?" said Barclay, " doesn't he approve 
of dancing ? " 

"He doesn't approve of her dancing, I 
guess." 

" Is she a member of his church ? " 

" Oh, no, but the Squire goes there occa- 
sionally." 

"That's interesting, but it doesn't answer 
my question." 

" I guess he objects 'cause he's runnin* after 
her," said the barber. 

" His disapproval doesn't involve all forms 
of physical activity, then." 

" I don't know how that is," said Scott, not 
quite comprehending. " He wants her to join 
his church, but I guess she ain't much on 
churches 'cause I heard him an' her talkin' 
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about religion in the post-office day before 
yesterday. He asked her, kinder jokin'-like, 
what she did believe anyhow, and she said 
she was a primitive Christian, and he had a 
good laugh an' said we'd outgrown that sort of 
thing, an' she said that we had the same Bible 
yet, an' he said that the Bible was a rubber har- 
ness 'd fit any kind of a horse, an' she said she 
guessed so, 'cause there was so many sizes an' 
shapes of horses tryin' ter put it on, and then he 
laughed kinder nettled like an' told her he could 
see where she was wrong, an' then she laughed 
good-natured 'cause she was gettin' the best of 
him, an' said she was glad of it 'cause it showed 
that he had got the beam out of his own 
eye." Scott paused for breath, then went on. 
" I don't know what she meant 'cause his eyes 
looked all right, but he got serious an' he said 
as how if she'd come an' hear him interpret 
the Bible he'd set her straight, and she said 
as how as if she wanted ter be set straight 
she'd go back and start at the beginnin', the 
Bible, an' not borrow his mistakes ter start 
from." 

With the last word the barber deftly jerked 
the towel from under Barclay's chin. " Put a 
cup aside for you ? '' he asked. 
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" By all means/* said Barclay, reflecting 
that he must placate this very busy barber— 
this woodpecker of village reputations. 

Going to the hotel Barclay found Paterson 
about to start out. 

" Come," said the drummer, " I want you 
to see some of these Cosburgers in their native 
lairs. If you're going to stop here any time 
you ought to know them." 

John Phillips' general store was the first one 
visited. 

" Mornin', Mr. Paterson. Mornin', Mr. Bar- 
clay," said the proprietor, whom Barclay recog- 
nized as the conqueror of the three-holed oil 
stove of the festival. 

" In town it's business before pleasure, but 
they reverse that in Cosburg," said Paterson. 

"You mean you reverse it," laughed Phillips. 
** Mr. Barclay," he went on, " you gave us 
quite a little start last night." 

"That's nothing for him," said Paterson. 
" He's a Wall Street man. He's used to a big 
game." 

" Wall Street," said Phillips, instantly grow- 
ing deferential. " I've had a soft spot in my 
heart for Wall Street ever since we made that 
turn in cotton." 
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" They've been buying goods of me out of 
gratitude ever since," said Paterson to Bar- 
clay. 

" I don't see any old goods on the shelves," 
Barclay observed. " They must have bought 
on something stronger than gratitude." 

" Perhaps it's because we want him to put 
us into cotton again," suggested Phillips. 

" They're reporting big crops," said Paterson. 
"That's why I've been quoting you lower 
prices." 

"Wouldn't be a good time to buy then," 
said Phillips. 

"No, now's the time to sell, but you people 
won't do that." 

" Ain't there anythin* else but cotton that 
a man can make a turn in ? " said Phillips. 
" Things is kinder dull here, an' we want some- 
thin* ter stir us up." 

"You might ask Mr. Barclay," said Pater- 
son, "he being a Wall Street man." 

" I'm out of it," said Barclay.^ " I'm down 
here to sell my farm. You know it, I sup- 
pose ? " he said to Phillips. 

" Why, yes, I seen Phil Colfax looking over 
it the other day." 

'^ Well, just send him to me," said Barclay. 
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" But can't you tell us of anything good you 
hear about ? " Paterson persisted. 

" I wouldn't want to put you into anything 
unless I went in myself," said Barclay. " And 
I've done with it, for a while anyway." 

" I'm a leetle scared of stocks," said Phillips, 
" but I know something about cotton, 'cause I 
deal in cotton goods." 

Barclay smiled at the absurdity of the 
deduction. 

" Do you know an3rthing about that road 
that's goin ter tap the cotton belt, Mr. Pater- 
son ? " said Phillips. 

"You mean Trans- Mississippi & New 
Orleans ? " 

"Yes. They call it T. & N." 

" Why, Mr. Barclay, that's the one you were 
speaking about," said Paterson. 

" Standish told me they were getting ready 
to sell bonds for extension purposes," said 
Barclay. "They usually put the stock up 
when they do that in order to make a market." 

" It ought to be good anyway," said Pater- 
son, " with the big crops they're having. Of 
course, it being a cotton road," he said to Phil- 
lips, "it'd be just like going into the cotton 
itself. Ah, here's Mr. Matthews," he added 
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as another Cosburg merchant entered the 
store. 

" Mr. Matthews/* he went on laughing, 
" we're talking stock. " We're going to form 
a pool— how do you feel about it ? "* 

** I dunno about it," said Matthews nodding 
to Barclay. 

" Our friend Barclay thinks Trans-Mississipi 
& New Orleans is all right," said Paterson. 

" Now, look here," protested Barclay, " I'm 
not sponsor for any stock. When you make 
you're pool, count me out. I'm done with it." 

The door opened. "Well, well," cried 
Paterson, " you must have known I was com- 
ing and you all get together to save me trouble." 

John Bornt advanced down the store and 
shook hands with the drummer. 

"Now, Mr. Bornt," he went on mischiev- 
ously, " I'll leave it to you if a man ain't pretty 
mean that has a good point on the market and 
won't give it to the boys just causie he don't 
want to go in himself." 

" Ain't that kinder dog-in-the-mangerfied ? " 
queried Bornt. 

" Look here," cried Barclay, laughing with 
the others, " I didn't mean absolutely that I 
wouldn't give you the information when the 
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time comes. What I meant was I wanted to 
be in it, so if there were any slip, I'd be one 
of the losers." 

" Just so they couldn't say you throwed 'em 
down intentional," said Phillips. 

John Bornt looked hard at Barclay and 
Paterson said, " Mr. Bornt, shake hands with 
Mr. Barclay." 

" I didn't know he meant you," said Bornt, 
and Barclay immediately liked him. 

" I don't mind telling you what I know, 
when the thing's ripe," said Barclay, " and you 
can play it for all it's worth." 

"When '11 that be?" said Paterson half 
seriously. 

** Maybe a week, maybe never. I don't 
know that it '11 come at all. Besides, I'm out 
of the ' Street ' for a while and prefer to have 
nothing to do with it in any way." 

When Barclay and Paterson had gone the 
three Cosburgers fell to talking about the 
pool. 

" I wouldn't think of it," said Phillips, " but 
I deal in cotton goods an' that road runs 
through a cotton country. Cotton's cheap an 
that shows big crops an' plenty of business for 
the road. Under them conditions it's just as 
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honest as dealin* in cotton. Thaf s how I 
figger it" 

'' An' that's the way I figger it/' said Bomt 
He took a quarter from his pocket and flipped 
it into the air. " Heads/' he cried. It came 
down tails. 

" Well, / wouldn't go in if I thought it was 
gamblin'/' said Phillips. 

" An' I wouldn't go in if I thought it wam't. 
'cause I'd be a damn fool/' said Bomt. 

"What's that you're talkin' about?" said 
Phil Colfax coming in. 

" If we told you you'd know just as much as 
we do/' said Bomt, " and then you'd run an' 
tell Dominie Macdonald." 

" What is it ? " persisted Colfax. 

" Oh, nothing," said Phillips, " we was only 
talkin' about a pool ter buy stocks. That man 
that bought Miss Randolph's basket last night 
was just in here. He's a friend of Mr. 
Paterson's. He knows a good thing an' we 
thought it wouldn't be a bad idea to take a 
turn in it." 

" But there ain't nothin' settled yet/' added 
Bornt. 

With this indefinite morsel under his cap 
Colfax hurried to the parsonage. 
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"Whafs the news, Philip?" said the 
Reverend Hartley, taking his henchman b)' 
the hand. " Come, come, out with it. I 
know it's important or you wouldn't be breath- 
ing so hard." 

" Mr. Barclay's going to start a pool," Colfax 
blurted out. In his excitement he dropped 
into a chair without taking off his cap. 

" A pool ?" said Macdonald, frowning in an 
interrogative way. 

"Yes. For stock." 

" Oh, I see. Some kind of a fishing pool. 
He's going to stock it." 

" It ain't no fish pool," Colfax corrected, 
" an* he ain't goin! ter stock it. It's a Wall 
Street pool." 

" Ah, and he wants the Cosburgers to stock 
it. Is th^t it ?" said the Reverend Hartley. 

" That'« it," said Colfax. 

Barclay was the man who had paid two hun- 
dred dollars for Miss Randolph's basket. The 
clergyman smiled. He saw his game now. 
" One of those Wall Street schemes," he said, 
" one of those damnable gambling schemes." 

" But they sometimes pay," said Colfax. 

" They always pay the first time," said Mac- 
donald. " It's a way chanee has of luring men 
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on. But don't yot* under any circumstances 
go into it, Philip." 

When he left the parsonage Colfax went to 
Bornt's store. 

" I want you to put fifty dollars into that 
pool for me," he said to the old man. Then, 
after cogitating a bit, he added, " IVe never 
ben in one before an' I don't want it ter be 
known." 

" There ain't any pool that I know of," said 
Bornt, "an' there may not be any. That was 
all talk." 

" But if Mr. Barclay does get one up you'll 
put fifty in fer me. Yer see, I don't b'lieve in 
gamblin' an' you do, an' if I jest owe it ter yer 
it won't be like actually puttin' the money 
up." 

"All right," said Bornt. '' I'll put fifty in 
for yer an' I'll charge it ter yere grocery 
account. Groceries ain't like money, yer 
know, Phil." 



As soon as he could get away from Paterson, 
Barclay hastened to the Bowerman home- 
stead. The Squire met him cordially and at 
once took him to the kennels. The dogs were 
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splendid specimens but Barclay inspected 
them in a perfunctory way, keeping eyes and 
ears alert for the coming of Miss Randolph. 
At twelve-thirty he ^decided that she would not 
put in an appearance, and much piqued he left 
the Squire and went back to the village. 
With deep disgust he strode along, his head 
bent and his fists thrust deep into his trousers' 
pockets. What a fool he had been — what a 
consummate fool. In his ill-advised chivalry he 
had paid two hundred dollars for her basket, 
just to spare her the shame of dancing with a 
half-drunken man, and she had turned him 
down that way. Well, he smiled grimly, it 
was ever thus with those who made good 
resolutions. Fate was always trying to discour- 
age them. Now he'd have to sell his farm 
anyway— barely three hundred left. He 
halted suddenly. But why not do it ? 
What better chance to recoup ? Standish had 
always put him straight on the market. Sup- 
posing he had resolved not to trade any more, 
this was one chance of a thousand. Besides, 
such resolutions were foolish anyway — ^weak. 
The first person Barclay met when he 
reached the hotel was Paterson. " I've put 
out a feeler amongst the boys," said the drum- 
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mer. I guess they'll go in all right— anyhow 
most of 'em will." 

Barclay smiled grimly and without making 
any reply went to his room. After all, things 
were coming his way— there were forty points 
in Standish's information if there was a dollar. 

Within a week the village was impregnated 
with speculative sentiment. Conditions were 
right for it. Cosburg was fat with the fruits of 
two years of uneventful prosperity. The 
money of the village had become restless — ^the 
stored up financial energy of the community 
needed a vent. Paterson's jocular suggestion 
had fallen into semi serious soil. He was not 
serious when he suggested the pool. Such a 
thing was foreign to his purpose. He was 
only feeling the financial pulse of the commu- 
nity with a view to engaging capital for his 
cleansing process. Nor had Phillips nor Mat- 
thews taken his words seriously. But Barclay's 
earnest renunciation of the scheme imparted 
substance to it. Bornt's vehement " heads or 
tails " characterization of it and Phillips' avowal 
of its legitimacy had rooted it in their con- 
sciousness. It became tangible, and being 
tangible they began to take it seriously. Pass- 
ing from tongue to tongue, the pool scheme— 
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ethereal, inchoate— had been rolled into shape. 
Colfax's premature action gave the scheme 
momentum. It began to be regarded as a 
fact, and, like all facts, being born of sugges- 
tion and conjecture and faith, it soon became 
a tangible one. 

Barclay, being advised of the progress of the 
pool, kept himself to himself at the hotel, de- 
clined to discuss it, and maintained an attitude 
of conservatism. "Make them clamor," was 
his motto. Being apparently the only outlet 
for their pent up money force he soon found 
himself a veritable storm center. At last he 
reluctantly consented to direct the operations 
of the pool, but flatly refused to handle the 
money, instead, suggesting that they select 
a treasurer from among themselves— one who 
could go to New York and be on the ground 
to protect their interests. At this they de- 
murred. No one was well enough skilled in 
the " Street." Barclay met this objection ; he 
would wire definite instructions from Cosburg. 
But no one could spare the time. Barclay 
suggested Paterson ; he was honest, they all 
' trusted him, he was coming down next week. 
To this they presently agreed. 

The news that Barclay had been prevailed 
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upon to direct the operations of the pool caused 
joy in Cosburg, and the people "came in '' 
liberally. Barclay himself put in two hundred 
dollars and stipulated that in addition to his 
proportionate share of the profits, he be paid 
10% of whatever was " realized " as compensa- 
tion for his service and information. 

The day after he'd consented to manage the 
pool the Widow Golder called upon him at the 
Commercial House. 

" I'm thinkin' of goin' inter this pool," she 
said, " only I ain't sure that it ain't gamblin'." 

" Neither am I," said Barclay. 

The Widow Golder looked at him quizzi- 
cally. " But where yer go in with a lot er 
folks 'tain't the same as if you go in alone," she 
said. " That is, you divide up the respon- 
sibility." 

" It divides up the blame where they all go 
in," said Barclay. 

" That's it. That's what I meant," she said. 
" It wouldn't be so wrong, would it ? " 

"Company lends courage," said Barclay. 
" You seem very eager to go in." 

" I am if I could only settle that point." 

" Why don't you go to your pastor ? He's 
a professional conscience, isn't he ? " 
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" I would, only I was goin' ter put in a hun- 
dred for him, an* surprise him." 

"You might tell him that," Barclay sug- 
gested, and the Widow Golder noticed that he 
had an engaging smile. She looked grateful 
and shook his hand as she went out. 

" I only dropped in fer a friendly chat," she 
said breathlessly when the Reverend Hartley 
Macdonald himself opened the door. 

" Come, come," he said. " that flushed face 
and those eager eyes tell a different tale, Sister 
Golder. Out with it. Has Sister Reynolds 
been having * differences ' with you again ? " 

" It's about that pool," she said bluntly. 

Macdonald scowled. " It's damnable," he 
said. *'They should run that man Barclay 
out of town. I've had several of my people in 
here about it. It's awful, the way the gam- 
bling mania will seize a community and de- 
moralize all the people in it." 

The Widow Golder looked disappointed. 
Macdonald took her hand. 

"Sister Golder," he said very sternly, "you 
didn't think of going into that pool, did 
you?" 

Sister Golder sought to palliate her fault. 

" I thought of putting in a hundred — " 
6 
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He raised his hand in sorrowful depreca- 
tion. 

" A hundred for myself and a hundred for 
you/' she said, much agitated. " But I 
wanted to know how you felt about it. Of 
course no one wouldn't know," she watched 
him anxiously. 

"Who knows this man Barclay ?" said Mac- 
donald. 

" He ain't the only one," said the widow. 
"John Phillips is in it an' so is Mr. Mat- . 
thews." 

" Oh,*' said the Reverend Hartley, affecting 
surprise. 

" An' Mr. Matthews says it's just like buy- 
ing cotton." 

"Certainly they are reputable business 
men," said Macdonald meditatively. " I should 
hate to think any wrong of them. Perhaps 
,they have insisted that Barclay carry on his 
operations on a legitimate basis." 

" I know they must have,'' said the Widow 
V Colder. 

" The stranger is the only one I mistrust," 
said Macdonald. He paused. " If Mr. 
Matthews says it's like buying or selling cotton 
I suppose we're obliged to respect his opinion. 



f 
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But beware of Barclay. I wouldn't; trust him 
with any money." 

"Oh, he don't handle it," said the Widow. 
" Mr. Phillips is cashier." 

" Oh, I see. Well, that puts the matter in 
a new light." 

"The Widow Golder rose to go. " Fm so 
glad you don't disapprove of it," she said. 

" No, but I heartily disapprove of the man 
Barclay. Remember, don't trust him." 

Within twenty minutes the Widow Golder's 
name was on John Phillips' book. 

The Reverend Hartley Macdonald sat and 
pondered for an hour after the Widow Golder 
had gone, then he put on his hat and made a 
pastoral call on Miss Sylvester, a maiden lady 
of means. Within two hours Miss Sylvester's 
name was on John Phillips' book. 



At ten o'clock sharp the white marble faro 
bank on Wall Street, with its eleven hundred 
dealers, opened with a rush and a roar. At 
the stroke of the gong a mighty yell went up, 
the bulls goring and the bears clawing in an 
inchoate mass. 

Within five minutes of the opening Paterson 
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wired the first quotation of T. & N., "40," to 
Barclay. A half hour later he received a 
telegram to buy 500. He spoke to Jamison, 
the junior member of Blake & Co. " Wait a 
bit," said the broker, " I understand they're 
going to kick the stuffing out of it." 

" But IVe some information that it's going 
up forty points," Paterson protested. 

" Never play a tip for more than 10% of its 
face," said Jamison. " Don't be impatient, 
anyway. What did I tell you ? " he added, 
pointing to the blackboard. The general 
market was sagging, T. & N. with the rest. 

And Paterson began to doubt and to wait. 
" Glad I didn't go in,'* he said, half an hour 
later. 

The stock hung at 39>i for an hour, then 
suddenly dropped to 38?^. Paterson stood at 
the ticker, occasionally looking through the 
window at the gray-haired young men hurry- 
ing to and fro. Blake & Co. was a prosperous 
concern, Paterson thought. Blake himself 
was a wonderful man, for he lectured to the 
customers, blowing hot and cold with the same 
breath. The import of his talk was, " Trade, 
boys, trade. Get in, right or wrong, get in." 
He was getting twelve dollars and a half for 
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the purchase or sale of every hundred shares 
whether the " boys " won or lost. 

" Fve heard him talk that way for years/' a 
cadaverous old man said to Paterson. " It's 
always * Heads I win, tails you lose ' with him. 
These fellows think the old man the personi- 
fication of wisdom. You wait— they'll drop 
out of sight after a while. Fve been in the 
' Street' thirty-years and I've seen ten complete 
new sets of customers in this office. They 
never make anything for long. He buckets 
their orders." 

" Buckets ? " said Paterson. 

"Yes. He don't execute them on the 
Board. If you lose he pockets your margin, ; 
if you win he pays you out of his own pocket." 

" Well, what if he does ? " said Paterson, irri- 
tated more at the spirit than by the nature of 
the old man's words. " He pays up when they 
win. I don't see but it's all right." 

"You're wrong," retorted the old man. 
" It's wrong ethically as well as technically. 
It's a mean, dirty business. The broker is 
supposed to be looking out for his customers' 
interest honestly— heart and soul. But where 
he buckets, he plays against you. He in- 
fluences you to play that he may scoop in your 
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margins. If he gets news that you're entitled 
to he'll withhold it and advise you wrongly that 
you may the sooner drop into his net." 

*' Then the only way to win is to back the 
game/' said Paterson. He could see no sense 
in the old cynic's words ; he could not dis- 
tinguish between the morality of expediency 
and the expediency of morality. With him 
all questions of honesty were technical. 

"What was the old man talking about?" 
said Jamison, coming over to the ticker a few 
minutes later. 

Paterson told him. 

" Don't pay any attention to him," said Jami- 
son. " He's one of the derelicts of the * Street.' 
He's spent all his life waiting for somebody to 
die. Look here," he went on, "let me give 
you a tip. Only take advice from successful 
men." 

Paterson thought of Barclay. Barclay was 
undoubtedly a failure. Wherefore then should 
he act upon his advice ? 

Blake stood at the other end of the room 
talking with some other brokers, and Pater 
son noticed with admiration their nervous, 
decided manners. They were a smileless lot 
—the incarnation of the spirit of the " Street " 
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—the spirit that inexorably moved it all— the 
spirit of insolent greed that gnawed even the 
bones of its victims— the spirit that moved the 
great mill that ground out bone-dust. Pater- 
son admired the elegance of attire of these 
men. . Blake was right to " bucket " their 
orders so long as he kept within the pale of 
the law. Otherwise, Blake would be wrong. 
Why then shouldn't he, Paterson, " bucket " 
Barclay's orders ? Why follow an unsuccess- 
ful man when he had so splendid a model as 
Blake ? The idea raised him several degrees 
in his own esteem. Clever, deuced clever, he 
thought. He began to feel a curious pity for 
a group of young men who were standing near. 
How absurd their talk was. Evidently they 
had little reverence for Blake. " He's a tough," 
said one referring to the head of the house, 
" a tough glazed over to look like a gentle- 
man." " Fve noticed," said another, " that 
Wall Street isn't satisfied with taking a man's 
money, but must take his morals and his intel- 
lect as well— the greatest mind would shrink 
down here.'* 

" Rust," suggested the old cynic who had 
come up and joined the group. " Look at 
these men—" he made a comprehensive ges- 
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ture — " many of them lawyers speculating with 
trust funds ; college professors ; clergymen 
gambling with the money of their female 
members. They'll become common loafers, 
grafters, if you please. Some of them have 
already reached the ' quarter touch ' state. 
Napoleons," he said, " all of them Napoleons 
at the start — in their own estimation." 

"Wall Street doesn't deal in manners 
though," said Paterson, turning abruptly to the 
old man. " I've never seen such a brutally 
impolite set in my life." 

"Yes, it does," said a bystander, "most of 
these fellows are * short ' of them now." 

They all laughed. 

" Morals is the only thing they're all ' long ' 
of in this section," drawled another. 

Paterson turned to the ticker again : T. & N. 
SQ^^^SQ- He began to get a little nervous. 

" Buy," he said, and Jamison executed the 
order at the market. Paterson wired to Bar- 
clay : " Bought 500 T. & N. 40." 

" Only a flash in the pan," said Jamison 
that evening. T. & N. had settled back to 39. 
Two days later it sold at 38. Paterson was 
disgusted that he had not had the courage to 
bucket the stock as the old cynic's words had 
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suggested. Next morning T. & N. advanced 
four points in three hours. Paterson was much 
elated. When it dropped back to 39 again 
Jamison said, " If that stock goes to 44 you'd 
better sell out. I'll put you into something 
that has real merit." 

Gradually T. & N. rallied to 42. " Sell," 
said Paterson. 

" Lucky," he said next day when the stock 
had reacted to 39. 

" Bah," said Jamison, " they're playing foot- 
ball with it!" 

In the afternoon Paterson, went to his hotel 
and dined in the caf6. He had some cham- 
pagne, and began to meditate. The wine 
mounted to his head quickly. He congratu- 
lated himself. He had made a turn in T. & N. 
He would pocket the profit. The Cosburgers 
were none the poorer by his act, and the stock 
was now a point below his reported purchase 
for the pool. The next day he bought L. M. P. 
at Jamison's recommendation and had the satis- 
faction of seeing it advance a point before 
closing. 

For several days all of Cosburg watched the 
market reports with misgivings. For several 
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days Paterson's prestige hung in the balance, 
on so frail a foundation does popularity rest. 

John Barclay received and sent cipher de- 
spatches with surface imperturbability, but with 
the old fire again burning underneath— the fire 
that he feared — ^the fire that made him avoid 
the proximity of Wall Street. The first drop 
in T. & N. had cast a gloom over him for he 
had ordered the purchase of a big block of the 
stock on a small margin. But his spirit revived 
when it rallied to 41. When it reached 42 he 
was satisfied that Standish had not thrown him 
down. The second reaction did not disturb 
him. 

Barclay was not a builder of air castles, but 
over and over again he figured out what his 
profits would be. Nor did he try to repress 
the exultation that at times welled up in him. 
One great purpose dominated all others. He 
would show Miss Randolph that he was a man 
to be respected. Between telegrams he 
sought diversion in the office and the bar- 
room of the Commercial House, sitting by the 
great white-bellied stove and listening to the 
keen wit of the countrymen who came in to 
contribute a percentage of their day's earnings 
to the bar. 
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Promptly at 3.15 quotations were received 
by Harris, the bar-keeper, who, with an eye to 
business, had arranged for them. 

On the morning of the fourth day a number 
of the pool members dropped into the bar- 
room of the Commercial. Conservative John 
Phillips, who never '* indulged " except on 
rare occasions, and William Matthews came in 
through the hotel office. Old John Bornt 
made no secret of his entrance. 

" I put two hundred in," he boasted as soon 
as the whisky had loosened his tongue. 

"Better not let Ethridge hear about it, 
John," said Phillips. " He won't sell you no 
more groceries on credit if he knows you're 
gamblin*." 

" He ought ter be glad, 'cause I'll soon have 
money enough to pay him off," said Bornt. 
** Hallo, here's Phil Colfax. Seems to be a lot 
of good church money in this pool. How 
much you got in, Phil ? " 

" That's tellin'," said Colfax. 

" I heerd you're down for a right smart, 
Phil," said Merrick the hardware man. 

" Yer didn't hear it from me," said Phillips, 
bristling. 

" I heerd it all right," said Merrick. 
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" Bein* in my name don't make it mine." 

" Do teU," mused Merrick. " Wouldn't be 
likely to be the Dominie's money, d'yer reckon, 
PhUip?" 

" Pshaw, now. Yer don't reckon the Dom- 
inie 'd gamble, do yer ? " said Colfax. 

" I dunno," said Merrick. " What does he 
think about it, PhU?" He wipked slyly at 
Barclay. 

'' I ain't asked him," said Colfax unblush- 
ingly. 

" I teU yer,'* said Bomt, " ifs speckeriatin* if 
yer win an* gamblin' if yer lose." 

" No," contended Phillips stoutly, " it's jes' 
like butter." 

" In one way," said Bornt, " sometimes they 
say the market's soft and sometimes they say 
ifs strong.'' 

"I mean speculatin' in it," said Phillips 
testily. 

" ' Tain't so, nuther," said Merrick, whom the 
unusual amount of liquor had made captious, 
" 'cause when you buys butter ter sell yer know 
what the demand '11 be an yer can get some 
idea of what the supply '11 be. an besides, 
yere renderin' service to the community ter 
boot." 
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"Yer can't tell no such thing," snapped 
Bornt, '* 'cause the farmer '11 lie ter ye. He 
natcherally wants ter git high prices an' hell 
tell yer he ain't got half as much as he has." 
He spat disgustedly upon the stove. 

" But don't yer see," persisted Merrick, " in 
the butter business yer has some idee, but in 
this yer hain't none." 

"Yes, we has," cried Phillips, "didn't 
Paterson say it was a sure thing, same as he 
told us about cotton two years ago an' we all 
made money? He wouldn't lie, specially 
when he's got his own money in it." 

" But he can't see no further inter a brick 
wall than you nor me," said Bornt. 

"But ain't it goin' up jest as he said it 
would ? Ain't it ? " urged Phillips as Bornt 
was silent under the facts driven at him. 

"Well, it's gamblin'all the same," the old 
man said doggedly. 

" I don't mind tellin' you what Dominie 
Macdonald told me," said Colfax unguardedly. 
" He said as how if you knew it was a sure 
thing that it was all right." 

" He preaches that Wall Street is hell," said 
Merrick, " that all financeers is thieves. What 
do you think about it, Mr. Barclay ? " 
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'' I can't see but that yon takearisk in every- 
thing you deal in/' said Barclay. 

''I reckon Harris don't take much risk 
when he buys whisky," said Matthews, smil- 
ing grimly at the barkeeper. 

"WaU Street may be heU," said Barclay, 
" but even hell has its uses." 

"Yes," said Harris, "if it weren't for hell 
where would Macdonald's job be ? " 

"And what would you call Wall Street's 
uses except takin' the farmer's money?" said 
Hi Tousley who had ridden on a pass for 
fifteen years because his two months' calf was 
run over. 

" Its principal use is to put it in the way of 
the farmer to make money, by building rail- 
roads through undeveloped country," said 
Barclay. 

"Well, no matter what it does, it means 
bad," said Tousley. Tousley was not in the 
pool, because Jimmy Airds refused to finance 
him, " Why, I heerd Dominie Macdonald 
say the Stock Exchange was a cross between 
hell and a madhouse," he added spitefully. 

" Macdonald had better stick to his preach- 
ing," said Harris. "WaU Street ain't his 
game. Not but what be ain't got the ambi« 
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tion ; but he ain't got the sand. His business 
just now, seems ter me, is to drive them other 
weak-kneed preachers outer town so*s he can 
git their flocks. And I don't blame him if 
they're puny enough. That'll give him a big 
congregation, then the newspapers 11 take him 
up and then two or three white-whiskered 
galoots 11 come down from the city ter hear 
him. Then he'll git out that banner sermon 
he's laid away for the occasion, an' first thing 
yer know, he'll receive a call from a big church 
in New York, and he'll leave his sheep and go. 
Yer see, preachin's a trade same's anything 
else. They're all out for the dust, just like 
you and me. But you wouldn't see a collie 
dog leave his sheep that way," he added con- 
temptuously. Harris lit a cigar and then 
went on reflectively, " The Dominie's all right. 
He's an enterprisin' man. I only wish he was 
on the Excise Board— I think I could do busi- 
ness with him. You boys needn't be con- 
science struck on his account." 

"The only thing I'm conscience struck 
about," said Phillips " is fer fear it might start 
a young man like John Bornt on the downward 
way." 

Bornt grinned devilishly and reminiscently. 
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" The first time I ever made a bet was fifty 
years ago/' he said. " I was twenty-one that 
day, an' I done it just ter show my father that I 
was free. He'd a brack my back with a stick 
er cord-wood if I'd done it twenty-four hours 
sooner. But he was a consistent man, he 
was." 

" An' you ben makin' bets ever sence, jest 
ter remind the old man that you was twenty- 
one, eh, John ? " said Phillips. 

" Whenever I wanted ter," said Bomt with 
a little spite in his tone. '' I b'lieve in a good 
bet an' I b'lieve in good whislqr— an' I always 
come in the front way." 

He put his hands behind him and strode up 
and down the room, turning his head from 
side to side during the oppressive silence that 
followed. 

" Well," said Phillips as the party began to 
file out through the hotel office, " gamblin' er 
speculating it's all one, I guess. While yer 
profits must be figgered out afterwards, yer 
can always figger out yere losses in advance. 
Tve always kep* account of my Wall Street 
transactions in my check-book— never in my 
bank-book," he added. 

Barclay had conceived a great liking for the 
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abrupt John Bornt ; and now he waited until 
the rest of the pool members had left the room 
and then beckoned the old man to a chair at 
his side. ** You stand to win quite a sum if 
the pool succeeds ? " he said. 

Bornt looked anxiously at him. " Yer don't 
think there's any doubt of it, do yer ? " 

" I haven't any doubt." 

The old man settled back in his chair. 
"Well, I'm glad of that. Yes, I do stand ter 
win somewhat." He turned half-way round 
and faced Barclay. '* Yer heerd what Phillips 
said about Ethridge, didn't ye ? " 

Barclay nodded. 

" He's ben gettin' ugly lately. He ain't no 
business to, nuther, but I got mad an' I want 
ter pay him up so's I can trade elsewhere. 
Only a couple er hundred," he added, " but 
even that's hard ter raise, sometimes." 

" You raised it for the pool all right." 

" Yes," said Bornt. " There's some sort of 
an object for doin' it there. I kin win enough 
in the pool ter pay him off and have somethin' 
besides, but," he paused, " yer don't think but 
that it's sure ter win, do yer ? " 

" I have no doubt of it," said Barclay, mar- 
veling at the old man's candor. 
7 
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" 'Cause if I lost Fd be in a hole ; Ethridge 
'd sell me out hide, hoofs, an' horns." 

"Well, I don't think you need have any 
fear," said Barclay, and then as the old man 
sighed with relief again, " I imagine a grocery 
store is a good place to learn human nature in." 

" It makes yer rare suspicious, rare suspi- 
cious," said Bornt. He withdrew a mass of 
tobacco from a pouch, compacted it with 
thumb and fingers, and holding it in mid-air 
proceeded, " My old dad told me once, ' John,' 
said he, * here's a good rule ter go by : Always 
take a man f er a thief till he proves himself ter 
be honest.' It was good advice 'cause it start- 
ed me in suspicious, an' I ben suspicious ever 
sence. The first customer I ever had beat 
me. Then I seen how wise it was to be on 
the lookout fer dead-beats. The more dead- 
beats I ketched the more suspicious I got, and 
the more suspicious I got, the more dead-beats 
I ketched, till it seemed like all the thieves in 
the country was headin' fer my store." 

** Why do you stay in the business ? " said 
Barclay. 

'* Who'd buy a failing, dry-rot business like 

mine ? " 

* « • « « 
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Paterson congratulated himself upon his 
sagacity in ignoring Barclay's instructions. 
Everything justified his course in so doing. 
T. & N. seemed to be pegged between 38 and 
39, while L. M. T. had gone up a point, making 
him five hundred dollars richer*— on paper. 
He began to feel that after all he was cut out 
for the " Street." He'd not be caught napping, 
though. He must watch T. & N. and if it 
manifested any activity, get aboard. He had 
felt that the information regarding it was a 
" copper " the minute Barclay had given it to 
him. Even if there was an)rthing in it it was 
a good scheme that he should make a few 
profitable turns in L. M. T. before the rise in 
T. & N. began. 

He invited Jamison to dinner and the theater, 
and together they discussed finance, the one 
having as little of the real science as the other. 
Before they parted for the night Jamison 
suggested a coaching trip for the following day 
if the market were justifiably dull. The next 
day stocks were lethargic, and leaving instruc- 
tions with Blake as to L. M. T., Paterson 
accompanied the Jamison party up into West- 
chester. 

They drank much during the day and when 
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they returned to town Jamison suggested that 
they dine together. At .the table Paterson 
picked up an evening paper and glanced over 
the stock list. He looked first for L. M. T. and 
smiled to see himself half a point better off ; 
then his eye ran down the column — T. & N. 
55 J<. That was the closing. His heart beat 
hard. Could he be mistaken ? He looked for 
the opening. Sure enough, 40K, highest 55?^. 
" Closed within an eighth of the highest," he 
said to himself. He turned white, then red, and 
eagerly swallowed the cocktail which the waiter 
had set before him. Jamison noticed his 
excitement and took the paper from his hand. 
" You're a couple of hundred richer," he said 
presently. 

" No, but the other," Paterson stammered, 
"the other— T. & N. See," he pointed down 
the column, "55?^-" 

" That's only a lost opportunity," said Jam- 
ison, "don't worry. The 'Street's' full of 
them." 

Paterson went to his hotel and obtaining a 
bottle of whisky retired to his room. He 
drank heavily and paced the floor unceasingly. 
He realized that he was in a very bad scrape. 
What an ass he'd been to bucket Barclay's 
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order — what an ineffable ass ! Fifteen points 
behind, he figured, over seven thousand dol- 
lars, and he'd made but a paltry fifteen hun- 
dred on L. M. T. A happy idea came to him. 
He'd close out his L. M. T., draw the pool 
money, and send it back. That'd let him out 
with a whole skin; and then he'd tell them 
that he'd got * scared ' of T. & N. because he'd 
heard so much bad news about it. 

The resolution gave him relief and he went 
to bed and slept. 

" How's the market ? " he said to Jamison in 
the morning. 

" Heavy," said the broker. " L. M. T. is 
about J< of a point below where you bought it." 

" But the other," said Paterson, " T. & N ? " 

" Oh, that took a dive. It's 50." 

" Thank God," said Paterson fervently. 

Presently a boy handed him a telegram from 
Barclay congratulating him and urging him to 
hold on, and he wired back that he would. 

The market sagged all day and the closing 
quotations showed minus figures all along the 
line. T. & N. had touched 48 and L. M. T. 
was two points below Paterson's purchase 
price. But he went home with a light heart. 
It would cost him a thousand dollars to get out 
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of the market, but the awful specter of T. & N. 
looming fifteen points above him had shrunk 
to half its size. 

On the strength of his escape he drank 
heavily and reached his hotel in a state border- 
ing on intoxication. When he went to his room 
however he was seized with a dread of being 
" whip-sawed." What if T. & N. should begin 
to soar again and L. M. T. should go the other 
way or should remain in its present unavailable 
position ? He'd be irretrievably ruined. Why 
did he ever take the responsibility ? He drank ; 
he cursed himself for the blunder, and drank 
again. But he'd repair it as far as he could. 
He'd stop his loss on L. M. T. and then wait 
and buy the other when it got away down. 
Yes, he'd wire now to Jamison. He rang for the 
bell-boy to bring telegraph blanks, and while 
waiting, drank more whisky. The liquor 
clutched his nerves and he took another drink, 
and still another. When the blanks were 
brought he bade the boy wait and then sat at 
the table and scrawled. " Jamison, Vo Blake & 
Co., Wall St." He hesitated and pondered. 
How confused he was, what had he intended 
writing? Ah, yes, he knew. "Congratula- 
tions on coaching trip. Paterson." 
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When Paterson woke up it was twelve 
o'clock high noon. He dressed, making his 
toilet with trembling fingers and resting several 
times on the side of the bed in a cold sweat 
before he could put his shoes on. He then * 
went out and rang for the elevator and went 
down to the bar where there was a stock ticker. 
He pulled an interminable length of tape 
through his fingers and turned sick when he 
saw T. & N. 72. He went over to the bar and 
drank and while drinking tried to figure up 
how much of a discrepancy there was between 
the present price of the stock and 40— some 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

While he was thus engaged one of the bell- 
boys brought him a telegram of congratulation 
from the pool members. He looked at L. M. T. 
It was still a point below purchase price. He 
dared not look at the tape again, and when a 
lounger remarked that there was something 
doing in T. & N. and read off 74 >^, 75, 76, yi 
}ij 77, in a running quotation, he walked weakly 
out and stood on the sidewalk and the sweat 
stood in great beads on his forehead. He 
thrust his hands into his trousers' pockets and 
with frowning brow and a nervous twitching 
of the lip walked up and down in front of 
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the hotel until the policeman on the beat came 
up and asked him whether anything were 
wrong. Then he went back and drank more 
whisky, and then made up his mind to go 
down town to the office, but didn't dare, and, 
instead, went into the hotel office and sat down 
on one of the great leathern settees and lost 
himself in temporary oblivion. 

Presently he was aroused by a bell-boy who 
handed him a large envelope bearing the firm 
name, Blake & Co. He opened it and found 
a note from Jamison, enclosing a telegram. 

" This telegram reached office at noon," the 
note said. " Thought you'd be interested to 
know that T. & N. touched 83 about one 
o'clock. My prediction was right. The news 
is out. They've sold their bonds in a lump 
and now the fellows who have the stock may 
go to the devil. You will see by the papers 
that it broke to 38 about half -past two. It 
was a wild-cat scheme and didn't a£Fect the 
rest of the market at all." 

Paterson opened the telegram. ** Sell T. & N. 
at 80 or better. Barclay." 

The news had sobered him. He could now 
get out with a whole skin. He went over to 
the desk and wrote on a telegraph blank in 
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the cipher arranged : " J. Barclay, Cosburg, 
N. Y. Wire received too late. Could not 
unload. Stock broke to 38. Paterson." 

He despatched the message and then re- 
turned to the leathern settee, congratulating 
himself that he could pay the Cosburgers back, 
supplying any deficiency that might occur from 
his own slender resources. Suddenly he 
straightened up and thrusting his hand into 
his pocket drew out Jamison's note. In his 
excitement he'd overlooked the reference to 
L. M. T. He scratched his head and read it 
over and over again — " 45 " — three points below 
purchase price and a sagging market. He 
was very white now. Suddenly he burst into 
profanity. He cursed Wall Street and Barclay 
and Cosburg. For ten years he'd worked to 
build up a trade and now all was gone, trade, 
reputation, everything. He must seek a re- 
mote field and begin all over again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MR. BARCLAY'S RENUNCIATION. 

There was gloom and cursing in the finan- 
cial circles of Cosburg. Cosburg's opinion of 
Paterson had changed. All questioned his 
capacity now, some his honesty. Such stupid- 
ity as he had shown in the handling of the 
pool money could not be accounted for by the 
ordinary rule, for they now accepted the fact 
of failure. He had bought at 40, the stock 
had risen by leaps and bounds, to be sure, but 
not so quickly as to elude the vigilance of the 
alert broker. It had hung poised at the top 
long enough to allow the most snail-like 
operator to get out and had then tumbled to 
38. Unaccustomed as they were to Wall 
Street manoeuvres, the Cosburgers would still 
not be expected to swallow any such business 
as that unbuttered by some plausible explana- 
tion. He would be called to account. They 
awaited with bated breath and clenched fists 
the drummer's return. Many of them were 

on the station platform in the morning when 
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the six o'clock mail pulled in, but Paterson 
did not come. After that Cosburg sent a con- 
tingent to every New York train— the contin- 
gent growing larger and more determined 
with each new disappointment. 

Barclay wired to Blake & Co. to hold 
Paterson s money pending an order from the 
court, but Jamison got the despatch and 
promptly turned it over to the drummer, with 
the result that he sacrificed L. M. T. at the 
opening of the Exchange, got a check for his 
balance, and at once lost his identity in the 
ocean of humanity. 

When two days had passed the Cosburgers 
ceased looking for Paterson and turned to 
Barclay. Why was he so cool ; why did he 
not share their anxiety — their resentment ? 
Because he had not yet convicted Paterson, 
he told them— he had not yet heard from 
Blake & Co. He charged the failure of the 
deal, if failure there had been, to the vicissi- 
tudes of Wall Street. But the pool members 
were not satisfied with such impersonal and 
mythical responsibility. They clamored for 
something, somebody they could take hold of 
—something tangible. 

Barclay felt in the first curt " good evening " 
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the advancing shadows of public distrust. For 
his own loss he cared little, but he resented 
the unpopularity that was thrust upon him so 
unjustly. But Brixton Houk, who had 
attached himself to Barclay the first night of 
his arrival, had not once faltered in his loyalty, 
and John Bornt stood stoutly by him. John 
Phillips and Bill Merrick pocketed their losses 
philosophically. 

" They say half the world don't know how 
the other half lives," said Phillips, " but I tell 
you, this experience has give me a fearful in- 
sight inter things. I reckon it cut your wis- 
dom teeth, didn't it, Bill?" 

"Cut 'em?" rejoined Merrick. "They 
come out with a jump. Reckon the dentist 
could have brung 'em out cheaper, though," 
he added reflectively. 

However, it was the wider circle of Cosburg 
society that favored Barclay with its resent- 
ment. Never had the village had such an 
occasion for prolonged and heartfelt gossip. 
Barclay was made the scapegrace of every 
disappointment or trouble that could by any 
stretch of the imagination be attributed to the 
pool. They blamed him not for what they had 
lost so much as for what they had not made. 
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He was to blame that Mosher hadn't paid off 
the three hundred dollar mortgage on his farm 
and was threatened with foreclosure. Mrs. 
Allen hadn't been able to get the new carriage 
she'd been looking at over in Williamstown 
because of the pool Mr. Barclay had inveigled 
them into— she'd put in ten dollars. On the 
strength of what he expected to make in the 
pool Ham Scott had gone in for an automobile 
on the instalment plan, but had broken down 
on his first trip to Cosburg and was towed into 
town the very day the news of the failure of 
the pool was received. The breakdown, how- 
ever, reconciled him somewhat to his loss. 

" And what do you think Mr. Barclay done 
to Phoebe Manners?" said Mrs. Le Breck. 
" Why, she went an' ordered a new melodeon 
for thirty dollars, 'cause she was told the pool 
couldn't fail, an' they brung it an' then they had 
ter take it back, an' she cried fer shame 'cause 
Widder Morrison seen 'emtakin' it out— an' her 
a running after Bad Morrison, too. And then 
the Gilberts aimed at havin' a new cow," the 
worthy woman went on, " but that there Mr. 
Barclay done 'em out of it. Ain't it awful ? " 
she added, when she could catch her breath. 

Under financial stress men began to develop 
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little dreamed of qualities. John Bornt met 
Phil Colfax and bluntly asked him for the fifty 
dollars he had put into the pool for him, but 
Colfax had learned overnight to discriminate 
between the morality of winning and the mo- 
rality of losing. He had thought it all over 
and had come to the conclusion that it was, 
after all, a gambling debt and that as a good 
and consistent church member, he couldn't 
conscientiously pay it. 

" But," Bornt urged, " it warn't a gamblin* 
debt. It was for borrered money." 

At this Colfax's discrimination became ex- 
ceedingly keen. " Well, it was borrowed for 
gamblin' purposes and that made it wrong. 
The law would look upon it as a gamblin' 
debt." 

He grinned. " That's why I was so careful 
ter say as how it was gamblin' when I went in 
an' as how I didn't want ter be known in 
it." 

For the first time in his life Barclay found 
himself without social resources. He ate his 
meals practically alone, although there were 
others at the table, and walked alone when on 
the street. The hostler of the Commercial 
House, however, always had a cheerful " good 
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morning " for him and Harris, the bar-tender, 
occasionally asked him to drink. He was pre- 
occupied much of the time. Paterson's treach- 
ery at first fed his rage to the point of mad- 
ness, but he conquered that, or, perhaps, it 
had burned out of its very fierceness. He had 
gradually grown calm, sober, reflective. He 
sat for hours at a time near the great stove in 
the bar-room or took long walks into the 
country with Harris' gun, but shot nothing. 
His resources were grown dangerously slender 
— something less than half a hundred dollars. 
This he determined to husband carefully till 
something should turn up. His business in- 
stinct forbade any attempt to dispose of his 
farm under such conditions. 

Saturday night came and, as usual, many out 
of town men gathered at the Commercial bar 
to discuss fresh morsels of gossip. The first 
snow of the season had begun falling in the 
morning and by night-time had rounded off 
the angles of the landscape. The northwest 
wind that brought it had increased to a gale 
and had piled the icy particles in small drifts 
on the roadside. About seven o'clock Harris 
said to Barclay, " If I were you, Mr. Barclay, 
I wouldn't sit in the bar this evening. You 
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know you're liable to hear something unpleas- 
ant. The boys are wrought up about the pool 
and when they drink it's apt to come out- 
things they don't mean when they're sober." 

Barclay involuntarily drew his big form up 
and glanced down at his splendid arms. 

" I know that, Mr. Barclay," Harris said, 
interpreting the glance, ** but can't you remain 
out of the bar just as a favor to me ? No one 
would know you stayed away purposely," he 
added. 

"All right, Harris." 

" Thank you, Mr. Barclay. Shall I fill a 
flask for you ?" 

" No, thanks. Just tell them to lay a fire in 
my room, that's all." 

Barclay went out. He pulled his hat down 
tight and bent his head against the wind and 
snow and turned down the road toward Case's 
woods. As he passed tHe last lights of the vil- 
lage an impenetrable gloom confronted him 
and desolation possessed him. He was an 
outcast, he thought. Even the bar-room doors 
were closed against him. He clapped his 
hands across his chest and dusted the snow 
from his great pea-jacket. He drew the glove 
from his right hand and smoothed the intrusive 
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hair back from his temples with a caressing 
touch. How alone he was ! He seemed to 
be the only living being abroad under the 
wind-driven cloak of the tempest— in the swirl 
of the infant storm. The falling flakes whis- 
pered his isolation to his lonely heart, the wind 
breathed it to him. Self-pity came^ to solace 
him, but turned to sudden resentment. What 
had he done that the hand of every man should 
be turned against him ? Who was every man? 
Paterson, -those louts that Harris thought 
might make trouble ? Why was he running 
away ? He stopped short in rage and half 
turned. He'd go back ; he'd court trouble ; 
he'd pound any one into a jelly that dared to 
insult him ; he'd, by God, he'd — , no, he had 
promised Harris. But why was he angry with 
those fellows? Paterson was to blame, the 
traitor Paterson. A sudden fury seized him. 
If he could only lay hands on the traitor, only 
lay hands on him, out here in the storm and 
the night, just for a moment, that would be 
enough— a moment. His fingers clutched and 
unclutched. He could feel the writhing, 
twisting, kicking form of the drummer. He 
contracted his mighty muscles. It was over. 

He saw the upturned face of the drummer in 
8 
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the snow— the white forehead, the pointed red 
beard, the high hat,.kicked aside. He pressed 
his knees on the chest of the prostrate man 
and felt his clutch tighten on his windpipe. 
With increasing fury he dragged the body to 
the roadside and slung it into the ditch and then 
lifted it up and jammed it down again. Then 
he pushed snow over it with the side of his 
boot. It made a mound. He dragged it to a 
deeper place and again buried it with snow. 
He walked on a few paces, then went back 
and kicked more snow over the contemptible 
corpse, grinding his heel into the weak face 
and cursing it as he did so. Thus he went on 
raging until little brown spots began to dart 
eccentrically before his eyes and he ceased, 
panting, and wiped the sweat from his face. 
The pent up rage of days was spent; the 
demon hate was gratified. He'd committed 
murder ; had plucked the thorn, revenge, from 
his breast. 

A new joy possessed^ him now— a maniacal 
joy. He walked faster ; he started to trot ; he 
ran wildly, for evil thoughts were pursuing 
him, crowding into his mind whenever he 
slackened his pace. The tempest grew apace 
with the terrible gladness that filled him— 
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shrieked through the trees and roared across 
the meadows. 

It was a long distance to Case's woods, but 
Barclay seemed to reach them instantly. He 
struck into the woods. He must be away from 
the paths of men. He threaded his way 
among the trees with no thought of time or 
direction. Abruptly he stepped aside with a 
cry of dismay and stood looking at a spot in 
the snow. Presently he brushed the snow 
aside with his boot. It was only a mound of 
leaves, snow-buried. ' " Ugh ! " he grunted, 
and moved on. The drummer's face looked 
at him from among the trees, from out of the 
snow, always white, always distorted, with 
eyes bulging and the red beard pointing to 
the skies. And the cursed cheap talk of the 
man haunted him — "the elite, the elite, the 
elite " kept ringing in his ears to some ragtime 
melody. Then the white face peered at him 
from the snow, turning from side to side, with 
protruding tongue as it had done in the strug- 
gle down the road. He went back and kicked 
more snow over the face of the dead man and 
then leaned up against a sapling and a torrent 
of sobs welled up from his belly and burst out 
of him. 
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Presently the stillness roused him ; the 
storm within had passed. He looked about. 
The wind had gone down and the moon shone 
through broken clouds. He dragged himself 
along now ; breasting the hurricane over rough 
ground in his excitement had taxed his physi- 
cal powers excessively. Presently he came to 
a fence at the top of a divide and stood look- 
ing down at a group of small houses at its foot. 
He was as calm as the night now. It seemed 
on the instant that neither nature nor man had 
ever been perturbed. There was no noise but 
the occasional crackling of a stormbeaten twig 
lifting itself to the upright again— nature re- 
adjusting herself. The passing of his fury had 
left him abnormally calm — ^the " swing " of the 
pendulum to the other extreme. His mind, 
disencumbered of hate, was preternaturally 
clear. What had happened ? he asked him- 
self. Why was the night so suddenly silent ? 
Why was he so calm ? 

The people in the little houses were asleep, 
Barclay thought — everything was asleep but 
him. Probably some of those despised louts 
were down there securely, comfortably asleep. 
But why was he here, npt here in these woods, 
not in Cosburg, but why an outcast, a wanderer ? 
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For the first time in his. life he put the 
question "why" to himself. He folded his 
arms and leaned on the top of a fence-post and 
thought. 

Why was he in such a position— thirty-eight, 
with head clear and body strong, neither a 
drunkard noradegenerate— practically a tramp ? 
He had in his heart wrought a murder. He 
had committed other crimes, but this was the 
first time he had ever convicted himself of one. 
Yes, he saw it now, he saw it with the great 
mental clarity that follows a debauch. His 
condition was abnormal. What had led up to 
it ? Certainly a logical course— the pursuit of 
selfish ends. But the limit had been reached — 
his manhood had revolted. He'd been wrong, 
wrong all his Hfe. He'd had no basis— no 
principle — no truth — no inflexible standard of 
morality. His sense of right and wrong had 
been false — a mere expediency suited to his 
moods, dictated by his interests. His had 
been a sliding scale morality that changed with 
the courses of his dinner ; it had been as the 
shifting sands, and he had builded his house 
upon it— had lived in a 'world of chance. 

He stood up straight and passed his ungloved 
hands over his eyes and down his cheeks, 
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sweeping his great form downward as if to rub 
out and exorcise his old self. And now that 
the house was swept clean, he must right about 
face. The resolution made, now for the fight. 
It would be a hard one, he knew, but he must 
shirk no part of the task of retrievement. His 
resolution conjured many of his acts, a black, 
sepulchral horde that blocked the path to re- 
form ; and as he drove them back others came, 
and each one brought a fresh cup of shame 
and put it to his lips. How could a man 
recover himself, they suggested. Old vices 
came with all their winning graces. They 
would not let him go, he belonged to them. 
He threw his arms vigorously apart as if to 
burst the bonds and shake off the cloud of 
evil thoughts. He would fight them. He 
would bury them under the new things he 
would do. He would dig down and root out 
the black spots from his consciousness, correct 
the lies he had told, make restitution for the 
wrongs he had done. In that way only could 
he become a truthful man, an honest man 
again. A sudden exaltation possessed him. 
He could bear it all ; it was the torture of a 
new birth. 
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Sunday morning broke bright and beautiful 
— auspicious, Barclay thought. He jumped 
out of bed and threw up the window and drank 
in huge draughts of the bracing air and stood 
looking out upon the vast snow-covered land- 
scape. How splendid it all was, how silently 
splendid ! What a day for a walk, his athletic 
sense suggested. Or better still, for shooting. 
That would mean trudging through the woods. 
But no, better not violate the community's 
sense of propriety. He'd be hanged if he'd sit 
in the bar-room, though. What then — go to 
church ? The suggestion was novel. But it 
might be valuable — interesting, at least. He 
had heard that Macdonald was an interesting 
speaker. But perhaps the people would think 
he was affecting repentance— preparing the 
way for another pool. The thought tended to 
deter him. But why not go ? It was a sen- 
sible proposition. Religion had been his 
mother's solace, why not his ? He was not 
going to church to conciliate the people of the 
village, but to discover the source of the 
strength his mother had got from it. As a boy 
he had read the Bible but it had been only a 
mass of interesting narratives and parables and 
travels to him. In his youthful fancy he had 
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followed Jesus and His disciples and their 
wanderings through the romance-colored 
Orient. A schoolfellow had painted the map 
of Jerusalem blue to distinguish it from other 
nations and ever since that historic country had 
meant nothing but a blotch of blue to him. 
He had admired Jesus because He could do 
miracles— had revered him more than he had 
Napoleon, because He was the Son of God. 
The idea of the Master walking alone at night- 
fall on the shores of Galilee had struck him as 
infinitely sad, sadder even than the cross, prob- 
ably because the scene of the crucifixion was 
full of diverting things— the mocking crowds 
and the soldiers. And he used strangely to 
associate the great Apostle of Peace with the 
brilliant Corsican — both abandoned of men. 

Should he go or not ? Would it not be 
cowardly not to go ? By Jove— he jumped up 
—perhaps she'd be there. 

It was late when Barclay reached the church. 
He could hear singing while he was yet some 
distance down the road, and he quickened his 
steps that he might slip in unobserved before 
the hymn was finished. The church was well 
filled, much to his satisfaction, and he slipped 
into a pew near the door. His entrance 
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attracted little attention and he stood with his 
hands in his trousers' pockets regarding a desert 
of unattractive human backs. It was a cozy 
place ; there was an air of cheerfulness to it 
that comforted him, and the lonely man at once 
began to feel at home. Sure enough, she was 
there, sitting beside the Squire about midway 
down the center aisle, and how demure she 
looked— he could only see the side of her face. 
He wondered whether she'd think he'd come 
there to see her and the thought piqued 
him. 

When the hymn was finished Barclay sat 
down and listened to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and then rested his forehead against the 
back of the pew in front while the congregation 
bowed in prayer. Macdonald had a rich voice 
and he intoned his prayers in a way that was 
not unpleasing, and, as Barclay listened, he took 
a fancy to the man. An up-to-date fellow, 
he thought, was Macdonald, a broad-minded, 
honest man, laboring in a field too small for 
his powers. 

A hymn followed the prayer and then the 
Reverend Hartley Macdonald announced that 
the subject of his preliminary talk would be 
" Gambling Sharps and their Devices." The 
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audience settled itself to listen and the preacher 
began in the deliberate, colloquial way peculiar 
to good speakers. 

Gambling, he said, being inherent in human 
nature, the race naturally became a prey to 
the most pestiferous of human vultures— the 
gambler. The lust for money being the mean- 
est of human lusts, because the least excusa- 
ble, the gambler became the meanest bird that 
preyed on human frailties. He then went on 
to describe the methods of gamblers in differ- 
ent parts of the world. '* Their methods 
differ," he shouted, " but results are the same, 
debauchery, denioralization, and disaster." 

The congregation stirred in their seats, 
anticipative, apprehensive, and Barclay won- 
dered whether the subject would interest 
them. 

" But the meanest vulture of all," roared 
Macdonald, " is the one that worms his way 
into your confidence and then uses it as a 
route to your pocket. I have told you of the 
gambler vulture of China, of India, and of 
Europe. They are all gentlemen compared 
with the confidence man, the grafter. I need 
not describe him. You have all seen him here 
in Cosburg. Not satisfied to prey upon his 
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kind in his own loathsome precincts, he has 
invaded the sanctity of our homes." 

Barclay felt his face grow hot, and a youth 
near by turned around in his seat and stared 
hard at him. Beyond this there was no sign 
that either the congregation or the pastor was 
aware of his presence. 

" A short time ago," Macdonald proceeded, 
lowering his voice to the narrative pitch, " a 
person came to this town, made up to look like 
a gentleman. His plans were well laid. He 
began by debauching a man who had hitherto 
borne a reputation for integrity— made him a 
conspirator. He employed this man to de- 
bauch our youths and dupe our business men 
and our maidens. Ah, he was well up in his 
business." The preacher raised his clenched 
fists, banged them upon the desk, and damned 
Barclay in triple adjectives, without naming 
him. He was picturesque, if not particular. 
He could hypnotize, if not convince, which, 
for his purpose, was quite as good. His con- 
gregation was carried away by the splendor of 
his language. Barclay himself admired its 
pyrotechnic effect. Then the preacher low- 
ered his voice, and affecting the logical, riddled 
Barclay with analysis. "It is claimed by 
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some ill-advised friend of this man that he did 
not ask you to go in this scheme — this Dool 
scheme. No, but his colleague did. Who 
suggested Paterson to handle the money ? He 
put in two hundred dollars, some say. Stag^ 
money— simply stage money, to be handed 
back to him with his share of the swag— I be- 
lieve that's what fellows of his ilk call it. He, 
telegraphed to hold Paterson's money. When ? 
Forty-eight hours after it was known that the 
man had defaulted. Oh, my brethren, could 
you not read what this fellow, I will not men- 
tion his name— I need not— was about ? But 
it is not too late. This man has but just begun. 
Let us not neglect the handwriting on the 
wall—" 

" I shall put some handwriting on the wall," 
broke in a voice, rich and stern, " and I Want 
you all to read it — read and remember." 

Instantly all eyes were directed to the rear 
of the room. 

Barclay stood facing the preacher. For a 
few seconds he did not speak. Then looking 
straight into the clergyman's eyes and grinding 
his words out between his set teeth, he said : 
''I appreciate the impropriety of disturbing a 
religious meeting. But I've heard rumors 
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that were only hisses from ambush. This is the 
first time I have heard the lie direct and I am 
going to nail it." 

He noticed that Kate Randolph was staring 
at him with great, round eyes and that the 
Squire was scowling. But he was in the arena 
again— in the fight, and cared as little for the 
one as for the other. He braced himself like 
z fighter who is about to make a rush, but held 
his forces well in reserve. 

" When a boy I was taught that the church 
was the first and the last resort of the unhappy," 
he went on. " I have read the New Testament 
and I do not recall that Jesus ever turned 
down a man or a woman who came to Him for 
help. But Jesus was unfortunate in the selec- 
tion of His captains. They were not always 
men who spoke with the moderation, charity, 
or absolute observance of truth which char- 
acterized the Master. When I find a man 
who does, I respect his authority. But when 
I find one who is using the Master's uniform 
to serve his own ends," he raised his voice 
slightly, " I treat him as a charlatan." He 
paused and looking around deliberately again 
proceeded : " The church is the place for fair 
play." He pointed to Macdonald. '* Here, 
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that man has accused me. and here, I shall 
answer him. You/' he faced Macdonald, 
" called me a gambler. I was a gambler yes- 
terday, but I'm not one to-day. But to-day, I 
call you a coward, and cowardice is a curse 
that you can't throw o£E like a bad habit. I 
admit there is none who has a better right to 
condemn and denounce me, since you threw 
the whole weight of your influence against the 
pool scheme. I am aware,'' he went on quietly 
now, "that certain persons here asked your 
advice about investing money in it and that 
you urged and warned them not to do so." 

He looked at Miss Sylvester and the Widow 
Colder as he spoke and the color rushed to 
Macdonald's cheeks. 

" Oh, no, sir, you did not abet the scheme, 
you strenuously opposed it. You worked con- 
sistently and concientiously to prevent it, 
therefore I say you have nothing with which 
to reproach yourself. I," he paused and looked 
around the church " John Barclay," he rang 
the name out loud and clear, " am responsible 
for that pool. You are welcome to tell the 
whole world that. But when you intimate 
that I gained by it, you lie, sir, you lie. I lost 
every dollar I had in the world." 
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Again he paused. There was something in 
his fierce, strong words that held the congre- 
gation. He looked around the room and at the 
preacher and then, as if addressing everybody, 
said, " I came to this church for help to be a 
better man. It has turned me down. Now, 
I'll be a better man in spite of it. FU stay in 
Cosburg and make good what I say. I'll stay 
here until I have paid back every cent that 
was lost in that pool." 

He walked out, quietly closing the door 
behind him, and went back to the Commer- 
cial house. 



Barclay's "behavior" at the Reverend 
Hartley Macdonald's church made a sensation 
in Cosburg. There were some who deemed 
it heroic, but the majority regarded it a kind 
of sacrilege. The idea of a man daring to 
speak thus in meeting was unheard of. There 
was one man, however, who put a practical 
value upon the occurrence. Philip Colfax 
had listened shrewdly to Barclay's promise to 
" make good " to the losers by the pool oper- 
ation and his wheel of discrimination had 
taken another turn. He pondered much dur- 
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ing the afternoon as he sat on the corner of the 
kitchen wood-box and whittled. Occasionally 
he chuckled aloud with satisfaction, and when 
his wife asked him the reason for it, he put 
her off. His was a scheme too complex for 
feminine comprehension. 

Here were the facts that " Philip the Cun- 
ning," as Squire Bowerman called him, put 
together : John Barclay was going to stay in 
Cosburg and pay up ; by his own confession 
John Barclay had no money left ; John Bar- 
clay had a small farm. 

Now Colfax had long cast covetous eyes 
upon this farm, which fact was the motive of 
his unusual mental activity during the long 
Sunday afternoon. How was Barclay going 
to pay back, he wondered. The idea of his 
making money enough for the purpose by farm- 
ing it on that small place was out of the 
question. Thus he reduced the number of 
alternatives to one— Barclay must sell the farm 
and speculate with the proceeds. That was 
the one inevitable deduction that Philip the 
Cunning made from the scant facts in his pos- 
session. Having settled this point, Colfax 
planned a double com/>; he would first establish 
his status as a pool creditor ; and then, avail- 
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ing of Barclay's pecuniary distress, get pos- 
session of the farm. 

With this purpose he stepped over to John 
Bornt's store the first thing Monday morning. 

" Mornin', John," he said pleasantly, stamp- 
ing the snow off his boots. 

" Well, what do you want ? " the old man 
snapped. 

" I ben thinkin* over that little fifty dollar 
matter of ours." 

" I guess I don't want no more dealins with 
a thief," growled Bornt. 

Colfax grinned unpleasantly. " Careful, 
John, * thief ' is actionable the lawyer says." 

At this Bornt swallowed hard, " Look here, 
Phil Colfax," he roared, " I don't want to swear, 
but, by God, after what you done ter me if you 
got the gall ter say such a thing I've a good 
mind ter shoot yer head off." 

But Colfax was thinking of Barclay's promise 
to ** make good." 

'* Look here, John," he said, " I didn't come 
here ter quarrel. I come ter bargain." 

" Greenbacks talks," snapped Bornt. 

" Well, I ain't got no greenbacks," said Col- 
fax. "But I got a red heifer. I'll drive her 

over if you'll call that thing square." 
9 
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" But ain't that a gambling debt ? " said 
Bornt. 

" I know. But heifers kinder ain't like 
money, yer know, same as you said groceries 
wasn't." 

" That's so. There's a difference between a 
fifteen dollar critter and fifty dollars in money. 
But yer owe me fifty dollars f er groceries, any- 
how. Why don't yer gimme the heifer on 
account er that ? " 

" Cause I wanter get the other off my mind." 

The old man pondered a minute, then said, 
" Well, bring her up, Phil, I'll fix it fer yer." 

"All right," said Colfax. 

Having executed the part of the scheme by 
which he was to acquire a fifty dollar claim 
against Barclay in exchange for a puny red 
heifer, Colfax proceeded to execute the other 
part. " John, he said, " I suppose it'd look 
better if yer'd cross that off as groceries an 
mark it down ' money put in pool for Colfax.' " 

** It'd prevent anybody suin' yer for it, 'cause 
yer can't recover a gamblin' debt. But I don't 
mind, I'll do it fer ye, Phil." 

Colfax now switched suddenly. "I heerd 
yer wanted ter sell, John," he said. 

"Wantin' ain't sellin'." 
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** Why don't yer ask Mr. Barclay ter buy ye 
out?" 

" Him ? " exclaimed Bornt. " Why, he ain't 
no Cosburger." 

"All the more reason why yer should be 
able ter sell him. But as fer that, I heerd 
him say as how he was goin' ter stay in Cos- 
burg." 

'' And I heard as how he said that he ain't 
no money left." 

Now Colfax was a born intriguer. He loved 
intrigue and cunningly considered that mystery 
was essential to it. Therefore he remained 
silent as long as his eagerness would permit, and 
having, as he thought, duly impressed Bornt 
with the profundity of his scheme, he ventured, 
" He's got a farm. Now," he went on, when 
the significance of his words had reached the 
old man, " if I was ter be able ter raise money 
enough ter buy the place, why, Barclay could 
buy you out." 

"Twouldn't fetch enough," said Bornt. 
"'Tain't worth more'n eight hundred dollars 
an' I wouldn't take less nor a thousand, so there 
ye are." 

Colfax's eyes brightened. "Look here, 
John," he said, " I heerd he wanted a thousand 
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for it, round numbers. Now, if I was ter send 
him ter you an' you was ter tell him it wam't 
wuth more'n half that, I might be able ter git it 
f er seven or eight hundred. I can borrer that 
much on the place from Squire Bowerman. 
" Now, 111 tell yer what we'll do. You go ter 
Barclay an offer ter sell, get him worked up, 
an' then I'll go an offer ter buy his farm." 

" I kin see how that'll work ter your advan- 
tage all right, Phil ;. but I don't see where I 
come in. Suppose'n you send him ter me. 
Yer might say that I'd consider an offer. 
That'd be more business like." 

" That's so," said Colfax. " I hadn't thought 
er that part of it." 

" I reckon yer hadn't," said the old man 
smiling with grim-set lips. 

Barclay received the proposition to buy 
Bornt's store with amusement, which, how- 
ever, he didn't betray to Colfax. He promised 
to consider the matter and dismissed the fellow, 
for whom he had conceived an unaccountable 
aversion ; but when he was alone again the 
scheme seemed to assume a different phase. 
The comedy element gave place to the prac- 
tical. But there was one consideration that 
precluded it. He had no money. Presently, 
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from simple consideration of the matter, he 
became enthusiastic and set his wits to work 
to contrive some means for the accomplish- 
ment of it. He visited Bornt and discussed 
the business. He plainly saw the reason of 
Bornt's failure to make money — dry rot. 
Besides, the man was disgruntled, treated 
customers with scant courtesy, and discouraged 
trade generally. There was nothing modern 
about the place. But he took an immediate 
fancy to Bornt, and curiously, Bornt recipro- 
cated. 

At this juncture Colfax appeared with an 
offer to buy his farm. Eight hundred dollars 
he offered — Barclay had asked a thousand, 
which was the price Bornt wanted for his 
business. Barclay promised to consider and 
then went immediately to Bornt and asked the 
old man if he'd take a mortgage for two hun- 
dred dollars. 

" Yes," said Bornt, " an' FU stay here an 
help yer out till ye get acquainted." 

Then Barclay, full of enthusiasm, sought 
out Colfax. He found him in his garden and 
abruptly told him that he had come to accept 
his offer of eight hundred dollars for the place. 
But Barclay was too abrupt. He had reck- 
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oned without his host. His experience had 
always been with Wall Street men whose 
word was their bond. Colfax thought he saw 
in his eagerness an opportunity, and after 
apparently meditating a bit he said, '^ I was 
jus' goin' ter see you, Mr. Barclay. I didn't 
know but that I'd have ter ask yer ter let me 
off on that offer." 

Barclay's heart sank. The bright visions of 
a new life of enterprise and usefulness, of 
which the Bornt store was to be the beginning, 
vanished. 

" I can't give yer as much," Colfax went on 
after a pause. 

" All right," said Barclay with apparent un- 
concern, " rU let you off." 

In deep disappointment he turned to go, but 
was arrested by Colfax's voice. 

"Ye see, I ben thinkin' it over," Philip the 
Cunning went on as Barclay halted. " It's all 
overgrown an fuU of rocks an' stones an' the 
house ain't in no repair." 

"Well," said Barclay, "you knew that before, 
didn't you ? " 

" ril tell you what I'll do," said Colfax phil- 
anthropically, " I'll give yer five hundred." 

" No," said Barclay, instantly grasping the 
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man's purpose, " I guess five hundred wouldn't 
be quite enough. Good day." 

" Wal, say," said Phil, *' how would six hun- 
dred strike yer ? 

** No—," very deliberately. 

" Say," said Colfax, " free an* clear ain't 
it ? " 

"Absolutely." 

" Wal," said Colfax, capitulating, "I'll give 
yer what I said I would. We'll go right over 
ter White's an make out the papers." 

Barclay went up close to the fence against 
which Colfax was leaning and said quietly, 
" Colfax, rU see-you in hell first.'' 

With this he turned on his heel and walked 

rapidly back to Bornt's store and told him 

what had occurred. Bornt chuckled. " I 

could er saved yer the trouble," he said. He 

walked back and forth with his hands clasped 

behind him, and presently paused abruptly in 

front of Barclay, "Now; we won't quarrel over 

details," he said. " Til take the farm an' you 

can give me a two hundred dollar mortgage 

to boot." 

« * « « « 

Kate Randolph resented the Reverend Hart- 
ley Macdonald's attack upon Barclay. It was 
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like firing from a protected position upon an 
enemy bearing a flag of truce, she thought. 
Barclay's reply had made her blush with pride 
in him. Brutal, his words certainly were, but 
his manner had saved the situation. He had 
been composed, had kept his voice well under 
control even though he had raised it once or 
twice in emphasis, and had retired quietly. 
Regarding it from all points, she concluded 
that his act manifested the genius of tact. He 
had created an effective sensation without 
making a scene— scenes were vulgar. She had 
shuddered when he began, shuddered with 
disgust and apprehension, but when all was 
over she had accorded his adroitness her un- 
qualified admiration. But there was nothing 
remarkable in it, since Barclay was a remark- 
able man. He must have been a person of 
considerable consequence to have been the 
President of Chemical. And if she were i*ny 
judge, he was not a bad man. 

For reasons of her own Kate did not intrude 
the subject of the church episode upon the 
Squire, and it was not until Wednesday morn- 
ing that the talk drifted naturally in that di- 
rection. At breakfast the Squire spoke of 
John Bornt, Bornt was in trouble again, he 
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said, and as usual had come to him for ad- 
vice. 

" Financial ? " suggested Kate, pouring out 
the Squire's coffee. 

"No, unfinancial," the Squire discrimi- 
nated. 

Kate smiled. " I had supposed he was a 
man of some means." 

** Would be if he weren't such a confounded 
old gambler. That business ought to pay." 
He looked about to see whether the maid were 
present and added, '* I'm afraid he's in trouble 
with Ethridge, the wholesale grocer at Bing- 
hamton.' 

" Indeed," said Kate apprehensively. 

" Yes. The money he ought to have paid 
him he lost in that damned pool." 

" The Barclay pool ? " 

"No, not the Barclay pool— the Cosburg 
pool. They say Barclay started it but Bornt 
allows that his information was right. It was 
a gambling scheme, though, and not very 
creditable to anybody." 

Kate seized the opportunity. " Does Bornt 
blame Mr. Barclay ? " 

" No. He allows he was betrayed." 

For a moment Kate was silent, revolving 
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many things in her mind. " And what do you 
think of Mr. Barclay ? " she asked presently. 

" Fool," said the Squire bluntly. He put 
down his coffee cup and looked at Kate. " He's 
no bigger scoundrel than any of the fellows 
that went into the pool, but he's so conspic- 
uously different from them that naturally he*s 
the one selected to be the scoundrel." 

** But don't you think it was heroic for him 
to accept the blame ? " said Kate. 

" No, I think he was an ass." 

" But why did he promise to pay them back 
if he didn't feel responsible ?^' Kate urged. 

" Impulse," said the Squire. " Macdonald 
made him mad." 

" Don't you believe he means to do it ? " 

" Surely, courage is one of the qualities of 
honesty. I believe that a man that'll get up 
in church and talk back to the parson like that 
has nerve enough for anything." 

"Uncle," said Kate, "I think we'll have Mr. 
Barclay to dine with us to-morrow evening." 

" All right," said the Squire turning to the 
maid who announced the Reverend Hartley 
Macdonald. 

The Reverend Hartley was laboring under 
great perturbation. He declined a chair, and 
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standing in the middle of the room delivered 
himself of the burden that was causing him 
such distress. Gossip had informed him that 
the man Barclay was bargaining for Bornt's 
store, that he contemplated settling in Cosburg. 
It was an outrage, he declared, that such a 
thing should happen to their village. Bornt 
should be summarily dealt with if he coun- 
tenanced it— this man Barclay's remaining to 
debauch the youth of Cosburg. He himself 
could not protest to Bornt. He appealed to 
the Squire to use his influence with the old 
man to prevent the transaction. Having talked 
effectively, as he believed, the clergyman has- 
tened on to arouse others of his congregation 
to combine against the threatened disaster to 
Cosburg. When he had gone Kate said to 
the Squire, " Perhaps we'd better not invite 
Mr. Barclay." 

Bowerman regarded her complacently. 
" Look here, Katie," he said, " let me give you 
a bit of advice. Never believe what men say 
unless you're pretty sure they speak from con- 
viction." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Kate per- 
plexed. ** Don't you think Mr. Macdonald 
sincere ? " 
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" Sincere, no doubt," said the Squire, "but 
there's a difference of opinion here as to his 
motive. If the Reverend Hartley Macdonald," 
he drawled, " doesn't want John Bornt to sell 
his business to John Barclay why doesn't he 
buy it himself ? He can't expect us to stop 
the wheels of trade just to suit his whim. He 
may be wrong, dead wrong." 

" Why, uncle," Kate opened her eyes wide, 
" I thought you were very fond of him." 

The Squire deliberately lighted a cigar. 
" I'm getting onto his curves. He's too pictur- 
esque, too theatrical. He gives five-minute 
talks on subjects to which he gives no more 
than five minutes of thought, before the ser- 
mon. It's an advertising trick— hawking of 
the devil's wares— putting Satan at the portal 
of the church to ask folks in." 

" How do you know he gives no more than 
five minutes' thought ? " asked Kate, scenting 
a weakness in her uncle's words. 

" Because if he did he wouldn't make 'em. 
Old Dominie Barlow never had such a crowd 
at church— he preached straight Scripture." 

"That shows they have results," said Kate. 

The Squire laughed loudly. " Ye-es," he 
drawled in a tantalizing way, " they have re- 
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suits. Did you ever hear about Jimmy Rice 
and Sam Nichols losing their hundred and 
getting locked up in the bargain ? Those boys 
never heard of a iaro bank till Macdonald 
described one in one of his five-minute talks ; 
all glittering, all the paraphernalia, and the 
swells making big bets, and how it was a 
gilded palace and all that sort of thing, and 
he told how men always won their first bets 
because that was the way the devil lured 
people on. Which the same is a lie, as I know 
from experience." 

Kate looked archly at her uncle and he 
hastened on : " Well, those boys wanted to 
see a faro bank right away, and they went to 
New York and saw one and lost their hundred 
dollars. Then they were so mad that they 
went and got drunk and got locked up. But 
the judge let them off when they told him how 
it was and he said to them, ' Young men, take 
my advice. Next time you go to hear that 
preacher make it a point to be five minutes 
late/" 

* * * * ¥f 

It was a quarter past six when Barclay 
reached the Bowermans'. " We dine at six- 
thirty," Kate's note had said. The moon was 
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full up when he turned into the lane of his- 
toric elms that led to the house. Everything 
was hoary, mellow— a type of a chivalrous past, 
a well-bred present. The Bowerman place 
redeemed Cosburg from hopeless modernness. 
As the maid showed Barclay into the great 
square room to the left of the low-studded hall 
he felt as if he had stepped back a hundred 
years. The furniture was elegant, dainty, and 
very old ; the small lamps with quaint shades 
suffused a mellow light, yet one in which 
objects^were curiously distinct. To the left 
was a broad fireplace with its equipment of 
brass andirons, and opposite, a baby grand 
piano curiously harmonized with the antiquity 
of the place. Barclay had but observed this 
when »a low voice reached him, and, turning, 
he confronted his hostess. She stepped across 
the room with outstretched hand. Momen- 
tarily he was perplexed. Could Miss Ran- 
dolph have a sister, an elegant edition 'of her- 
self ? Surely this woman was taller than the 
girl at the fair. The other had dark brown hair, 
very dark he had thought, but this woman's was 
black. The mellow light touched it and shim- 
mered off. And the girl at the fair had hazel 
eyes, but this woman's eyes were as black as 
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her hair. But as she smiled the dimple to 
the left of her mouth banished all uncertainty. 

''Miss Randolph "—" Mr. Barclay" they 
said simultaneously, clasping hands. 

" So glad you've come," said Kate, and Bar- 
clay's heart fell a bit at the suggestion of con- 
ventionality in her tone. " Here's Uncle," she 
added, as Bowerman advanced. 

Barclay shook hands with the Squire and 
was about to comment upon the beauty of the 
furniture and its rare antiquity, when the maid 
announced dinner. 

During soup subjects no more staple than 
itself were discussed. The weather, being the 
soup of conversation, served as a preliminary 
morsel for the mental adjustment of the party ; 
one from which they could deflect without 
the charge of irrelevancy. But the piece de 
resistance was not long in coming when Squire 
Bowerman took the talk in hand. The Squire's 
questions were abrupt, yet his manner and 
the softness of his voice disguised that quality. 
It was as if one whispered a startling fact— so 
much depends upon the voice, the manner of 
utterance. Barclay realized that the dinner 
meant something more than the mere expres- 
sion of cordiality and once the preliminary 
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conventions were observed he looked for the 
real purpose. 

" What do you think of Cosburg ? " was the 
Squire's first question. 

" Fm going to stop here permanently/' said 
Barclay, 

Kate's eyes sparkled and the dimple to the 
left of her mouth deepened. She struggled 
with a laugh, but it would out. The Squire 
glanced humorously at her and there was a 
serious question in Barclay's eyes. 

"Really," she said, "Mr. Barclay, it's deli- 
cious. I can't help it. I'll tell you why and I 
beg of you not to think me impertinent, but 
it's too good." 

"Tell us by all means," said Barclay, " I'll 
forgive anything for the sake of as good a laugh 
as you're having." 

"Why," she laughed, putting her napkin to 
her lips, "you know, you said you were going to 
make good to these Cosburgers, and now you 
say you expect to reside here permanently. 
You don't know how funny it struck me." 

The Squire held a sober face until he saw 
Barclay's broad smile, then he burst into loud 
laughter. Instantly they were all on the best 
of terms. 
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*' That's rich," said Barclay, "that is rich." 
He laughed again. 

Kate looked at him pleadingly. " Now you 
don't think me impertinent, do you, Mr. 
Barclay ? " 

" Impertinent ? Bless you, no. I'm only 
too grateful. That's the first real laugh I've 
had in years." 

" There's tragedy under those words," Kate 
thought. 

*' I guess Wall Street men don't laugh very 
much," observed the Squire. 

'* Premature gray hair isn't the result of 
laughter," said Barclay. 

" But your hair isn't gray," said Kate ; " it's 
dark brown. And," her eyes twinkled humor- 
ously, " it's wavy." 

"You flatterer," said the Squire. "Mr. 
Barclay, you want to look out for her." 

" I'm indeed flattered that Miss Randolph 
should have noticed it," said Barclay, address- 
ing the Squire, but holding Kate's eyes stead- 
ily with his own. 

The Squire noticed the challenge, but felt 
no alarm for his niece. On the contrary, he 
rather pitied Barclay. 

"I've noticed no end of gray-haired young 
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men in Wall Street," he said. " Years apo I took 
an occasional flyer in the market my^lf." 

" Hadn't I better lower the lights a little ?" 
said Kate. "Things seem to be verging on 
confidences and confessions. They come so 
much more easily in the pale yellow light." 

" Was I about to betray something disgrace- 
ful, Katie," said the Squire, " that you should 
have sought to divert me with that little 
speech ? " 

" I don't think confession should be public," 
said Kate, " since people are so prone to judge 
us by what we've done rather than by what we 
are." 

"But why not?" said the Squire. "Our 
crimes are committed in public." 

"All the less necessity for public confes- 
sion," rejoined Kate. 

" If you were a Catholic I should turn 
priest," said Barclay to Kate. 

" In order to modify your own sins by con- 
trast ? " she laughed. 

" No, the better to realize their enormity." 

"You wouldn't do. You wouldn't be rigid 
enough," she said. 

Barclay looked serious. "I'm credited with 
will power enough when the occasion 
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demands," he said, then, catching her eyes, his 
expression changed and the peculiar smile 
that she thought engaging appeared ; ** but of 
course I don't pretend that I would be equal 
to such a tax as that." 

It was extremely fetching to Kate Randolph 
that a man who had suffered the reverses that 
Barclay had suffered should still have a touch 
of the flirtatious to him. 

The Squire enjoyed the quiet sparring, but 
being out of it himself brought the talk back 
to the " Street " by his usual abrupt route. 

** Did you ever know a man to bring money 
out of Wall Street ? " he asked of Barclay. 

"Yes, but Wall Street money has a won- 
derful homing quality," Barclay answered. 
" Once a Tammany politician told me, and he 
wasn't prompted by any ethical consideration, 
that he would not make a transaction in the 
* Street ' even if he were guaranteed a great 
profit — afraid to get the taint in his blood," 
he added. 

"A wise man," observed the Squire. 

" What a terrible thing this Wall Street is," 
said Kate, ** and yet there's something about it 
that's glorious. How we, that is, how men 
fear it and yet, how they love it." 
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There was something essentially feminine in 
her words, Barclay thought, and for the first 
time he realized that Wall Street itself was 
essentially feminine, wholly a matter of sen- 
timent — capricious, daring, generous, menda- 
cious, uncertain, governed absolutely by ca- 
price. He bent forward slightly and there 
was an earnestness in his eyes and tone and 
his words were measured. 

" One night," he said, " I had a dream. It 
was just before I went broke in the ' Street' two 
years ago. Possibly the strain under which I 
was laboring superinduced it. I was walking 
in a deep forest, one that was peculiarly life- 
less. In my dream I heard a buzzing, a low, 
incessant buzzing. At first I thought it was the 
sound of a remote cataract, but, curiously, I 
seemed to know that there, was no river there. 
After a time I came to an opening in the trees. 
Such an opening. Squire, as they used to make 
up in the Adirondacks and there put up those 
portable buzz-saws. The buzz-saw was there 
all right, and it was going at a high speed, but 
there was no engine that I could see — no 
motive power. This perplexed me greatly for 
a time, but presently I began to discern the 
figures of men turning the crank that operated 
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the saw, and as I looked I recognized among 
them many of our captains of finance. While 
some were turning with all their might, others 
were struggling violently to get it away from 
them that they might turn. I didn't under- 
stand this until I saw back of the struggling 
mass the figure of Satan as one sees him in the 
opera. He had a great goad upon which was 
written in flaming letters GREED. With this 
he was urging the men who were turning the 
crank and prodding the others as well. Feed- 
ing the mill was an endless log, made up of 
certificates of stock, glittering and beautiful. 
And the saw threw out in all directions what 
at first, in the brilliant sunlight, looked like 
dollars, but which was nothing but sawdust. 
And now," he went on, still holding Kate's 
eyes with his own, " from all directions came 
hordes of monkeys ; some were dressed in the 
height of fashion, and these were closest to 
the buzz saw ; others wore rags, and, grovel- 
ling on the ground, gleaned the dollars that 
fell there ; but they all had the same vacuous, 
eager expression. The most singular thing of 
my dream was that while these monkeys were 
continuously falling into the machine and the 
others could see their blood transmuting into 
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dollars and pouring into the coffers of the 
grinders, not one of them was deterred. 

"In the morning I would have put the dream 
aside, but it haunted me to that extent that I 
instructed my broker to make up my account 
that I might see fexactly how I stood. At that 
time I could have got out with a whole skin. 
But I brushed superstition aside. I was a 
financier— I was not one of those monkeys, one 
of those poor, miserable, cheap, dawdling 
monkeys. A month later I was broke — " He 
paused for a moment, then summed up. 

" Wall Street is a buzz-saw," he was looking 
deep into Kate's eyes, " it's going so fast that 
we can't see the cruel teeth that lie behind the 
dollars that it sheds. We stretch forth our 
hands to catch a few stray ones. It lets us 
have them — ^that's a way it has— and then we 
dash down for more and— well— the teeth of 
the saw get us and we are no more." 

" And you and I are the monkeys ? " said 
^ate. 

" The Squire and I are," said Barclay with 
that indefinable, engaging smile. 

" Right you are," said the Squire, " men 
and the ' Street ' are like two chemicals, whirl- 
ing at a high rate of speed ; harmless when 
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separate, but mix 'em, and, oh, my ! That's 
why I say don't monkey with it." 

" How deliciously you mix your metaphors, 
uncle," Kate observed. 

"Do I?" said Bowerman. "Well ifs be- 
cause Barclay's dream has mixed me up. I 
must blow some smoke through my brains to 
clear 'em out ; " saying which he went to fetch 
cigars. 

Presently the Squire retired to his study 
and Kate led the way to the great room to the 
left of the hall. She dropped cozily into the 
corner of a sofa and, resting her elbow on her 
knee anc^ her chin in the cup of her hand, 
waited for Barclay to be seated. He regarded 
her curiously ; there was pantherlike grace in 
the half curled-up attitude ; a wonderful charm 
in the glistening arms and shoulders. He 
observed the perfect oval of the face and re- 
joiced in the sparkling and intelligent inno- 
cence of the eyes, eyes that had laughter and 
sadness back of them. Kate patted the sofa 
at a distance from herself. " Come," sne 
coaxed, " sit down." 

Barclay seated himself and waited for Kate 
to proceed. She looked at him for a moment 
with deep interest in her eyes and presently 
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said, " Your description of Wall Street was 
powerful. Do you know, as you talked, I rec- 
ognized the buzzing of the machine." 

"YouVe heard it?'' 

''Once/' she paused and then proceeded, 
measuring her words. *' I was like a tigress 
that had tasted her first blood." 

" A sweet taste that." 

" Yes, but it left an unpleasant memory." 

" You lost money, of course ? " 

" No, made it." 

" Quit ahead of the game ? " he lifted his 
eyebrows. 

"Yes." 

" By jingo, I should think the memory of it 
would be sweet." 

Kate passed her handkerchief from hand to 
hand, looked at Barclay, then into the fire, then 
she resolutely looked into Barclay's eyes. 
** I once ruined a man in Wall Street. It's 
about that I want to talk to you. I want your 
advice. That's why I asked you out here to 
dinner." 

Barclay's rising egotism received a check. 

" You ruined a man ? How ? 

" He was selling and I was buying." 

" You had greater skill, boldness ? " 
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"No, a longer purse. At first, when my 
head was freshly turned by victory, I thought 
it was I had done it, but I presently understood 
that it was the skill, the judgment, the courage 
of a certain man. My money simply supple- 
mented his efforts. When he reached the end 
of his line I merely patched it out." 

" You felt pretty good over it, eh ? " 

" I did, but when the first flush of vic- 
tory had faded I realized that I had done a 
wicked thing and shame succeeded my exulta- 
tion." 

" And you quit at the top of your triumph ? " 

" I saw what a false foundation everything 
had down there and I determined to have 
done with it forever." 

" You're one out of a million." 

Kate laughed. " You tempt me to pose as 
a marvel of wisdom ; as a matter of fact, my 
banker pointed out the danger, the fallacy of 
it all — the inevitable disaster." 

*' Still you're one out of a million to have 
taken another's warning." 

" I only mentioned my experience by way 
of explanation," Kate reminded him. 

" Ah, yes, the man you ruined. How can I 
help you ? " 
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" I want to oflfer that man some money. I 
want to return a small sum which he chival- 
rously, unwisely, spent on me." 

" Does he know you broke him ? " 

" No. I had hoped that destiny would 
some day put it in my way to make amends, 
bring us together. The whole thing has been 
a blot on my conscience. The realization that 
some one has suffered through me has marred 
my happiness for months." 

" How can / help you ?" Barclay repeated. 

" Get him to accept the money." 

" Go look him up ? " 

" No, destiny has brought him to me." 

Barclay felt a quick pang of jealousy. He 
was jealous that any other man than himself 
should interest her, realizing that the kind of 
interest she expressed for the man would draw 
her very close to him. 

" Why don't you ask him ? " he said abruptly. 
** That's the quickest way." He paused, then 
added, " He can't have anything against you. 
It was all in the way of the ' Street.' If you 
hadn't done it some one else would have, 
sooner or later. It was professional, not 
personal— that is, you didn't know him, did 
you?" 
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" Vm afraid hell think I want to help him." 

"Well, don't you?" 

" No. I want to help myself. I'm miser- 
able, I'm most unhappy." 

Barclay smiled. " Well, tell him that and 
if he's a spark of appreciation and is anything 
but an unspeakable churl, he*ll let you do 
it." 

" Let me tell you the circumstances." Kate 
was growing confident, yet still realized that 
the ground under foot was treacherous. " It 
was two years ago I got caught long. Now, 
don't laugh, I got caught long, and then I 
bought more and more. I must have got 
caught longer, is that what you call it ? " 

"That'll do all right." 

" I was making money. Let's see, well, I 
began to buy at 84^^." She regarded him 
keenly. 

Barclay remembered the figure. It was the 
low water mark of his fortune. 

" And I bought up to 88 ; then to 89, 90. 
Curiously, every other stock on the list was 
going down but mine." 

Barclay was watching her comprehensively, 
apprehensively. "And you stopped buying 
there ? " 
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'^ Oh, goodness, no— I bought all the way 
up to 95, some 5000 shares." 

** Why didn't you keep on buying ?" 

She pondered a bit and then said, with calm, 
direct eyes, " Because my broker said the fish 
at the other end of the line had ceased to 
struggle." 

Barclay rose and thrusting his hands into 
his trousers' pockets, strode over to the fire- 
place, then turned and walked back, and stood 
looking down at her. He was composed now 
and the curious little smile reassured her. 
" Yes," he said, " I remember the struggles of 
that fish and if he'd only known who the angler 
was he would have ceased the struggle long 
before, knowing how hopeless it was." 

Kate's eyes glistened. " Mr. Barclay, under 
the circumstances, such a compliment is noth- 
ing short of heroic. But, tell me," she went 
on, " do you still hold to your opinion that 
this man would regard my act as merely pro- 
fessional ? " 

'' Absolutely." 

She smiled and, rising, went to a desk and 
drew out an envelope which she handed to 
Barclay. ** That's what you paid for my bas- 
ket," she said quietly. He put his hands be- 
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hind him comically. " Come," she cried, "you 
can't back out. I have your own logic to con- 
vict you with. You have a keen appreciation ; 
you are not a churl." 

" My logic only applied to a certain condi- 
tion—that you wanted to help yourself, while 
on the contrary, you want to help me. No," 
taking the hand which she had raised in pro- 
test, " I can't let you do it." 

"Why not?" 

" I don't think it would be the proper thing 
to do. It may be well enough for a man to 
borrow money from his mother or his sister or 
his wife, but to borrow from a woman who is 
neither, well — " 

" But why ? Don't men borrow money from 
men who are neither father, brother, son, nor 
anything like that ?" 

" I believe that is universally conceded." 
They laughed. 

" Is it because he doesn't consider a woman 
worthy to borrow money from ?" Her eyes 
snapped. " Does he consider her an inferior 
creature ? Can he not repose confidence in 
her-isthatit?" 

" Oh, Lord, that isn't it," exclaimed Barclay, 
perturbed. " I suppose it's only a senti- 
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« 

ment, a feeling, that's all— a sort of tradition 
among gentlemen." He paused. " It's hard 
to tell just why, but that certainly isn't it." 

Kate followed up her advantage. ** I must 
continue to fear that it is unless you can give 
better proof to the contrary than a mere opin- 
ion. 

" Why, it's clear it isn't that," rejoined Bar- 
clay. " God knows men place themselves 
under heavier obligations to women than the 
mere borrowing of money." 

Kate clapped her hands, delighted. " Mr. 
Barclay, you haven't an ethical or a logical 
leg to stand on. And now, you'll admit that 
there was no impropriety in asking you to 
accept that." 

" Lord, no, of course not," said Barclay, feel- 
ing the drift of her words, yet powerless to 
resist them. 

" Then where is the impropriety in your ac- 
ceding to a perfectly proper request ? " 

" Caught ! " exclaimed Barclay. He stroked 
his mustache for a moment, then said, " I'm 
afraid I must fall back on tradition or feeling 
or sentiment, or what you like, but I cannot 
accept your offer." 

"That's it!" cried Kate. "You men al- 
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ways fall back on brute strength and obsti- 
nacy when we women have beaten you in a 
logical way. Are we never to get our rights ? " 
She looked into the fire for a bit, then turned 
to him impulsively. "Tell me, is there no 
chivalry to your tradition ? " 

Barclay stared at her. " No chivalry ? " he 
blurted out, ** I hope so, that is, I hope not ! 
Fm forever mixing up my confounded nega- 
tives." 

" Then I appeal to it to release me. To be 
honest, I don't want to be under obligations 
to you." 

" Why not to me ? What have I done ?" 
He looked at her very earnestly. 

" Because you're under a ban here." He 
flushed slightly. 

" If you were under obligations to me it 
would help me immensely to raise this ban." 

" Not so much as if you were in debt to me. 
You'd want to pay it and it would stimulate 
you tremendously. I know you would — you're 
just that sort." She looked into the fire again 
and after turning a certain matter over in her 
mind, " I do so want you to win out— in the 
store." She looked archly at him. " Oh, yes, 
I know all about it. News travels fast in Cos- 
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burg. Now what are you thinking about ? I 
know you're scheming out some new objec- 
tion." 

" No, I was trying to scheme out a way 
of accepting." He seated himself near her on 
the sofa. *' Now, I've a - confession to make 
and when I've made it youll think me a great 
fraud. Perhaps I'd better not, though." 

" I shall think you less a fraud than if you'd 
not made it and I'd found you out," she 
laughed. 

" Well, here goes. My real objection to doing 
what you wanted was not tradition or senti- 
ment or any such buncombe as that. It was 
this. While you thought you were under 
obligation to me you would feel an interest in 
me, but if it were canceled that interest would 
cease." 

" Oh, very well. Here's a way out. Invest 
it in the store for me." 

Barclay's eyes twinkled. " Will you agree 
that your interest shan't be changed from per- 
sonal to pecuniary if I do ?" 

" You've no right to assume that it ever was 
personal, but," she impatiently beat the palm 
of one hand with the clenched fist of the 
other, "bother such talk— I'm in earnest. I 
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know it's not much, but it might help a 
little."' . . 

"It's relatively very great," Barclay was 
serious for a moment and then his eyes twin- 
kled again, " with the inspiration that comes 
with it—" 

" You can't help saying those things, can 
you? I'm serious, dead serious. What do you 
think of my being a silent partner in the busi- 
ness ? " 

"Capital," said Barclay. "You have a 
great head for eliminating obstructions." 



II 



CHAPTER V. 

THE "STOREKEEP," MR. BARCLAY. 

Sensations were coming to Cosburg in 
bunches too big for village digestion. In the 
wake of the pool disaster John Barclay had 
startled a good many of his detractors by sud- 
denly becoming their creditor. He had bought 
John Bornt's store. Had he bought the book 
accounts with the other assets ? that was the 
question that agitated Cosburg. Many of these 
were ten years old. Naturally, his debtors 
were eager to know what kind of a business 
man Bornt's successor was. Most of these had 
run up accounts from store to store to the 
limit of credit in each case. Unaccountable 
luck had attended upon them. New doors of 
credit were opened to them as old ones were 
closed in their faces. ' 

Bornt agreed to remain a few days and in- 
duct Barclay into the duties and mysteries of 
the business. Together they went over the 
books and the old man pointed out the eligibles 
and the detrimentals among the debtors. Some 

were quick pay, others slow but sure ; some 

162 
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paid their bills in farm produce, and others — 
but, why digress ? 

The store was an oblong building, a story 
and a half high, and stood end-on to Main 
Street, facing the public Square. Remotely 
it had been painted yellow, but dust and 
weather had gradually changed its color to a 
faded b^own and had also rendered the window 
panes quite opaque. Within, two counters ex- 
tended the length of the store, and back of 
these were rows of shelves where dust-covered 
boots and copper-toed shoes had lain untouched 
for many years. Kentucky jean overalls and 
jumpers lay in natural juxtaposition to the 
boots, and still lower were rows of snuff jars 
and pails of tobacco. Underneath the counter 
were barrels of sugar and pork, and sliding 
shelves designed for the accommodation of 
smoked beef and cheese which were fre- 
quently carved with the same knife, thereby 
taking on an ambiguous flavor quite mystify- 
ing to the nostrils and palates of the bucolic 
epicures. To the rear of the room the pon- 
derous ssrup hogshead rested end-up on 
beams, and underneath its generous faucet in 
the drip-pan the portly gallon measure patron- 
izingly regarded a series of little brother meas- 
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ures. Near to this saccharine aggregation the 
kerosene oil tank sweated greasily, regardless 
of seasons, and radiated an aroma which lost 
its identity in the combination known as a 
country grocery store smell. To the rear of 
the store was a huge white-bellied coal stove 
which at times, urged to ferocity by wide open 
draughts, grew red with rage and repelled all 
invasion of its immediate precincts. 

Barclay moved his belongings into the 
garret. In one corner of this apex-roofed 
space was a feather-bed so close up under the 
rafters that if its occupant had wakened and 
sat up suddenly he would have struck his head 
a glancing blow against the ceiling. The room 
was redolent of mouse-smelling dust which 
mingled curiously with the cold perfume of 
ears of seed corn, suspended by their husks 
from the rafters, and with the sweetish smell 
of strings of dried apples that festooned the 
place. To the rear, where he could stand 
erect and shave himself, Barclay nailed a 
cheap looking-glass to a beam ; but he used to 
make the most of his toilet downstairs near 
the great stove. 

For several days he was busy making ready 
for business. He got up at the turn of day 
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and opened the great iron bound shutters, then 
sprinkled the floor, and swept out. All this 
he enjoyed hugely. He gave the place a gen- 
eral clean-up from cellar to garret. His habits 
of scrupulous personal cleanliness communi- 
cated themselves to the store. From obscure 
corners he excavated unheard-of articles, wiped 
them off, and put them in a place where the 
air and sunshine would refresh them. This 
he did the first morning of his house-cleaning. 
He moved whole " dozens '' of patent medi- 
cines to upper shelves and then dove down 
into a box and brought up an armful of huge 
cakes of yellow, wholesome-smelling soap and 
put them in the place of the medicine bottles. 
This was a good type, he thought. Then he 
turned for new objects of demolition or change, 
and stood appalled. Before him were rows of 
^ tin boxes of bug powder, rat poison, and bot- 
tles of hair restorer. He laughed as the last 
named suggested the number of bald-headed 
men in Cosburg. And the bug powder, if it 
were efficacious, why had not the Commercial 
House used it, he thought. Corn cure and 
cough syrup dominated the place. Quackery 
seemed to stare him in the face from every 
side. His work of house-cleaning was inter- 
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rupted by Mamie Le Breck, daughter of the 
gossip of the village. She was his first cus- 
tomer. 

The girl shuffled in shyly. 

"How much is them butterfly neckties?" 
she said, approaching the show-case and indi- 
cating a combination of a green bow, a cres- 
cent shaped bit of pasteboard, and a small 
rubber loop. 

" I don't know. Let's see." Barclay picked 
one up, turned it over, and tried to read the 
cabalistic figures on the back. Suddenly he 
remembered what Bomt had toid him. " Those 
with the bare pasteboard backs are fifteen 
cents," he said, " covered backs, twenty-three 
cents." 

The girl pouted and pondered for several 
minutes while Barclay observed her curiously. 

"Well, I guess FU take the twenty-three 
cent one," she remarked finally, "/cause Ham, 
he's particular, and really," she appealed to 
Barclay, "when you buy it pays to get the 
best you can even if you do pay a little more." 

" They say it's cheaper in the end," Barclay 
afiirmed. 

Mamie accepted the small package from 
Barclay's hands, but made no move to go. She 
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rested first on one foot and then on the other, 
and finally, after having summoned all her 
resolution, burst out with, " Yer ain't no spruce 
arniky, have yer ? " 

" Yes," said Barclay wondering why the girl 
grinned at him shyly through her eyes, "any 
one ill at your house ? " he added, feeling it 
incumbent upon him to sympathize. 

" No, but ma's gettin' ready for her rheu- 
matiz." 

" And does this stuff help her ? " 

** I guess not. She says the rheumatiz al- 
ways leaves her in about a month, anyhow. 
She looks for it ter come at a certain 
time an' it comes, an' she looks for it ter go 
an' it goes. But one year," the girl chuckled 
and quickly put her hand to her mouth to cover 
a disfiguring tooth, " one year it missed her, 
the rheumatiz did." For a moment she could 
not proceed on account of the mirth which 
the memory provoked. "Ham fooled her. 
Ham, the barber, he boards with us," she ex- 
plained with a show of pride. " Well, Ham," 
— she was overcome again and Barclay caught 
the contagion of her merriment and laughed 
without knowing why, and at this touch of en- 
couragement the girl burst into peals of laugh- 
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ter— '^Haniy he marked the almanik back— 
mZf she can't see well— then he jumped it 
past her rheumatiz day. She got her dates 
mixed and she didn't have no rheumatiz 
that year. But she never forgive him for it. 
Curious, ain't it?" 

Barclay put a cigar between his lips and 
lighted a match, but allowed it to bum out 
and laid the cigar on the shelf, then he wrapped 
up the bottle of arnica and passed it over the 
counter to the girl. She took it and he won- 
dered that she still lingered. Presently she 
said, " Yer know Ham, don't ye ?" 

" No," said Barclay. 

" Don't know Ham, the barber ? " the girl 
lifted her eyebrows. "That's funny. Ham's 
a real swell." 

Barclay noted the look of disappointment in 
her eyes and hastened to explain, " Well, yes, 
I know him in a business way." 

Barclay soon found that the people of the 
town were not to be his only customers. Farm- 
ers and woodchoppers came to patronize him 
from points so remote as to make their motives 
in coming questionable. But Bornt was ever 
at his elbow when one of these chanced along 
and put him on his guard. 
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The store was not without a generous quota 
of village loungers. These Barclay seemed to 
have acquired with the business, although they 
were not mentioned in the bill of sale. At first 
they tacitly resented the change of owners, but 
reconciled themselves to it when they saw that 
they were to be " let alone " in the enjoyment 
of comfortable idleness. Some of the crusty 
old stagers railed against Bornt for transferring 
the book accounts and making them debtors 
to another man without consulting them, but 
did not carry their resentment to the point of 
not asking for further credit. Bad Morrison 
transferred his headquarters from the Com- 
mercial House bar to the store. A big-hearted, 
boisterous fellow was Bad. Occasionally he got 
on a spree and went to " do-up " Williamstown, 
sometimes coming back himself well done up. 
He admired Barclay because he'd "jawed 
back " at the parson, and next to Brixton Houk, 
the burly overseer of the poor, he was the new 
storekeeper's stanchest supporter in the village. 

Barclay had hoped to do a cash business by 
selling a bit cheaper than his competitors, but 
soon learned that this was not a practicable 
scheme. Bornt had given him the standing 
of some of the customers, while of others he 
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had spoken in a tentative way that left him in 
some doubt. At the end of the first week he 
found that he had done a business of ninety 
dollars of which $24.60 was cash. The out- 
look was not encouraging. About 75% of his 
customers evidently proposed to run bills. 
How long before they would pay up, he asked 
Bornt— what was the custom ? The stock he 
had on hand would stand the drain of a month 
perhaps, when, presumably, cash would begin 
to come in. He dared not order a big supply 
from the wholesaler until he could see his way 
clear to meet his obligations. At this point 
Henderson, the owner of the Williamstown 
bank, appeared and solicited his deposits, and 
Barclay, with a view to establishing credit, 
putting an anchor to windward, as he termed 
it, more than for the purpose of having a place 
of safety for his money, started an account 
with him. 

To Barclay the experience in the store was 
a revelation. As time passed he became con- 
vinced that the same principles that applied to 
a great business applied to a small one. His 
knowledge acquired as President of Chemical 
was valuable to him now. In that company 
he had effected economy by making the heads 
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of departments responsible for the economical 
operation of them. In the little business he 
was head of every department. That is, he re- 
solved it into departments and now exercised 
the systematic economy which he had exacted 
of his subordinates in Chemical. He learned 
by "watching Bornt that the small storekeeper 
was apt to acquire habits of waste where he 
had no one to account to but himself, and he 
avoided this. The fact of having Kate Ran- 
dolph as a partner, for he actually regarded 
her as one, acted as a balance-wheel with him. 
He must study her interests as well as his own, 
must in no sense commit her except upon 
mature deliberation. Although no one knew 
that she was a partner, and he sometimes 
doubted that she seriously regarded herself 
as such, still he did, and that was all there was 
to it. He had never fully realized that the 
great element of success in business was per- 
sonal. But now he was close to the earth, was 
in close touch with his customers, and could 
observe the workings of the little things that 
constituted the great whole. He felt that for 
the first time in his life he got the truth un- 
adulterated—truth not coming to him through 
interested or prejudiced channels. 
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Kate Randolph was one of Barclay's first 
customers. To give him the full effect of the 
Bowerman prestige she drove up in the Squire's 
high-wheeled dog-cart, behind a spanking roan, 
and beat energetically upon the door with the 
butt of her whip. Barclay instantly appeared 
and flushed deeply as he recognized his caller, 
but Kate instantly disabused his mind that it 
was anything but a business call. 

" Here's a list, Mr. Barclay, which I want to 
have delivered as soon as possible." 

" Certainly," said Barclay, scanning the 
paper. 

Kate tightened the lines. " I think that's 
about all." 

Barclay fancied she hesitated, but instantly 
realizing that he was the groceryman now, he 
made no attempt at talk. " Thank you," he 
said simply, after the fashion of tradesmen. 
" Is there anything else ? " 

Kate glanced at him quickly. There was 
no irony in his words ; his calm gray eyes met 
hers but there was no smile there. She swished 
the whip in the air and the great roan sped 
down the street. Barclay followed her with 
his eyes. " She's a brick," he said, " a prac- 
tical brick." 
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It was not till he went into the store again 
that he realized that Bornt through rheumatism 
was absent for the day. He frowned a bit and 
puffed half a cigar as he walked up and down 
the floor, then the frown cleared away, the 
engaging smile appeared at the corners of his 
mouth, and he went to work to do up Miss 
Randolph's order. Placing it in a great basket 
he slung it over his arm and started out. He 
paused in doubt as to whether to lock the 
door, but instantly concluded that it would be 
more tactful not to do so. It was a good 
trudge to the Bowerman homestead but he 
made it quickly. He turned into the wagon 
road that led to the kitchen door and as he 
passed the corner of the house saw Kate Ran- 
dolph showing the Reverend Hartley Mac- 
donald out. She saw him and bowed cordially 
and Barclay lifted his hat, but the clergyman 
regarded him with a cold stare and did not 
return the salute. 

" That fixes his social status," said Barclay 
to himself. He proceeded to the kitchen door, 
delivered his groceries, and swung back to the 
store. 

Squire Bowerman stood in the sitting-room 
window as he passed out and catching Kate by 
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the arm pointed to him. ^ Like a phiy, isn't 
it? "he said. 

"I don't know/' said Kate, "he takes it 
quite seriously, I think." 

" Comical, though, his going to the back 
door." 

" Why ? " she raised her eyebrows comically. 
" He's the groceryman, isn't he?" 

" Yes, but I don't quite like the notion of 
a man putting his legs under my mahogany 
one day and coming to my back door the 
next." 

" You were brought up in di£Ferent schools, 
yours the country, his the city." 

"Well, 111 be damned if I like the city 
ways." 

" Uncle," said Kate, " Fm almost inclined 
to think he did it as a joke." 

The Squire laughed. "Well, don't you 
think his meeting the Dominie rather put the 
joke on him, on Barclay ? " 

" No, Uncle, I think he enjoyed it all the 
more. It shows him to be a broad man." 

" If you think so, we must have him out to 
dinner again. He's worth studying." 

" No," said Kate, " not the groceryman, we 
can't do that." 
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" How ridiculous," the Squire turned upon 
her. "We had him here when we didn't 
know that he was anything but a gambler and 
now that he's given us an earnest that he's 
going to do what he promised or, if you please, 
threatened Macdonald he'd do— now that he's 
an honest tradesman, he isn't good enough. It 
strikes me that this cussed conventionality 
that people claim to be the bulwark of social 
life will swallow any character and balk at any 
calling." 

Kate laughed. " You're in trouble with 
your metaphors again, Uncle," she said, " bul- 
wark is neither a shark nor a mule.*' 

" Society's both— anyhow you know what 
I mean," 

Two days later Kate Randolph did a round 
of shopping in the village, winding up at Bar- 
clay's. She advanced down the aisle to where 
John Bornt was sitting and warmly shook 
hands with him. " I'm awfully glad you're 
about, Mr. Bornt," she said, then turning, 
nodded cordially to Barclay. 

" I want to look at some gingham," she went 
on. " Sit still, Mr. Bornt, Mr. Barclay '11 wait 
on me." 

Barclay led the way to the end of the store. 
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*• Now/' said Kate, turning to him quickly, her 
eyes sparkling, ** get me a shovel." 

" A shovel ? I thought you wanted ging- 
ham." 

"I do, but we've got to have a shovel to get 
it, don't you see it's buried in that dust." 

Barclay repressed a smile, and with great 
dignity and deliberation extricated the desired 
article, and taking it out onto the back stoop 
beat it against a post, then returning to Kate, 
he unfolded it. 

" How much is it ? " she asked. 

" I'm blest if I know," said Barclay. " Bornt, 
how much is this a yard ?" 

" Eight cents," said the old man. 

" I want enough for half a dozen aprons/* 
said Kate. 

Barclay stared at her helplessly. 

" Well," said she, " why don't you measure 
it off?" 

" Are they for you ? " said Barclay, glancing 
at her waist. 

" Goodness, no. They're for Delia and 
Mary.^' 

" It's Mary that answers the door, isn't it ? " 

" Yes," said Kate wonderingly. 

Barclay soberly took down a tape measure 
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and passed it around his waist, then after 
doing a little figuring on a bit of paper he 
calmly measured off the gingham. 

Kate watched the corners of his mouth for 
some sign of humor, but they betrayed none. 
When he handed her the package she said, 
" Mr. Barclay, you won't think that suggestion 
of mine about the shovel a cheap impertinence, 
will you ? ' ' 

" Cheap impertinence ? " he repeated inter- 
rogatively, " why. Miss Randolph, it was a very 
valuable suggestion." He held her with his 
serious eyes, but this time she detected a slight 
twitching at the corners of his mouth. " Do 
you know," he said, "that bit of gingham 
buried in the dust is a type of the whole busi- 
ness here— dry rot— and it suggests a revolu- 
tion." 

When she had gone he at once acted upon 
the inspiration. Apprehending that Bornt 
would be fhe chief obstacle to his scheme, he 
decided that it was best to begin upon him 
while his strength was in the full. 

" Bornt," he said, " Fm going to get rid of a 
lot of this old stuff." 

" Burn it up ? " growled the old man satiric- 
ally. 

13 
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^ No, sell it at a sacrifice/' 

'^ You mean for less than I paid for it ?"* 

"Yes." 

The old man chuckled. " It's easy to see 
you ain't no merchant. How long do you sup- 
pose youll last if yer sell these things fer less'n 
they cost?" 

" How long do you suppose I'll last if I 
don't ? " rejoined Barclay. " Bomt/' he went 
on, " what you just said betrayed the secret 
of your failure. You've been too confounded 
conservative. You've been dying of dry rot. 
Tell me, how long have these things been 
here V 

Bomt glanced around the store deliberately, 
comprehensively. " Those boots I reckon, fif- 
teen years. That crockery, twelve. Some er 
that hardware— I don't know how much— I got 
with my first consignment of goods." 

" Don't you think some of these things have 
been improved on a little since then ?" said 
Barclay. "For instance those old apple 
peelers you've got there. I can beat them all 
with a jack-knife. I tried one the other day. 
It doesn't take more than three-quarters of the 
skin off." 

" Them boots is better then they was when 
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I got 'em," said Bornt. " Boots is like liquor, 
yer know ; an' I reckon that crockery ain't de- 
teriorated none. An' as fer them sausage 
machines, well,'' the old man paused and 
chuckled, " they've served one good purpose 
anyhow. They ain't been no cats nor dogs 
around here sence I brung 'em in." 

" Now, Bornt," said Barclay, " let's figure 
a bit. Say money has been 6 %— that's a fair 
average— and allowing that you've' had this old 
stock, taken as a whole, for twenty years. 
You've lost 120% on your investment by hang- 
ing on. Admitting that they haven't deter- 
iorated absolutely, they have relatively, be- 
cause every improved article of that nature 
that's been put upon the market since you got 
these has made them less available." 

'* That's all very well," the old man grudg- 
ingly admitted, " but what I can't understand 
is how yer can sell things fer less'n they cost 
ye an' not lose money." 

Barclay sighed heavily. "We are mer- 
chants, you see, Bornt. We didn't get goods 
to keep, we got them to sell. Very well. The 
public doesn't want these things and we can't 
get it to take them unless we make an induce- 
ment—appeal to its bargaining propensity— sell 
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under cost. Then we will get in a stock of 
things that it does want and appeal to its van- 
ity. For such things it will pay a handsome ad- 
vance, and the average price will yield a legiti- 
mate profit on the whole. In other words, we 
must make the public our banker." 

" But they won't buy," persisted Bornt. 

" They'll buy anything if you make them 

think it's a bargain." 

* * « « * 

At first the merchants of Cosburg were in- 
clined to take Barclay's efforts to revive the 
old Bornt business none too seriously. There 
was little danger of his cutting into their trade, 
they felt. Besides being a greenhorn in the 
business, he was a stranger in Cosburg, and, 
moreover, they, Phillips, Matthews, and the 
rest, had ramifying lines of credit out which, 
they felt, held the more eligible portion of the 
community within their own grasp. Certain 
ones who were blacklisted on their books they 
rejoiced to see going to Barclay's whenever 
Bornt chanced to be away, and in this way he 
got some bad accounts ; but he was not the 
man to let leaks of that nature continue. He 
had a tactful way of refusing a man credit 
without offending him and thus making an 
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enemy. Even when the bargain counter 
feature of the enterprise was announced, the 
merchants manifested no great alarm. The 
public mind, they knew, had been poisoned by 
the Barclay pool disaster and the people would 
shy at any bait that Barclay might put out. 

** Beware of the Greeks who come bearing 
presents," Phillips quoted effectively, and, se- 
cure in their position, the tradesmen metaphor- 
ically rested on their oars and waited for some- 
thing to happen. Something did happen 
presently, at least it occurred, since it was the 
result of the definite operation of Miss Ran- 
dolph's mind. That young lady and Squire 
Bowerman called at the Barclay store. Cos- 
burg opened its eyes. What did it mean? 
John Bowerman was a man who almost never 
came to the village. With one accord the 
Cosburgers visited the barber shop. Ham 
Scott was full up with information. Mamie 
Le Breck had seen the distinguished couple 
enter Barclay's store. Just then she had had 
occasion to buy a broom. And what do you 
think ? The Squire and Miss Randolph were 
patronizing the bargain counter. With great 
pride Scott told how cordial Miss Randolph 
was to Mamie. Miss Randolph had told 
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Mamie how cheap things were there, had di- 
lated upon the excellence of some of the goods 
that were for sale at half price. Squire Bower- 
man, too, had talked with Mamie, had inquired 
after her mother, sent his regards. 

" I guess yere pretty thick with the Bower- 
mans, ain't ye. Ham ? " said Ury Brown, re- 
garding the barber with envious eyes. 

" I've knowed 'em fer long," said Ham. 

" If I knowed such as them I wouldn't be 
sparkin' old Miss Le Breck's gal. I'd look fer 
somethin' higher." 

"Well," said Ham deliberately, "they do 
say there ain't nothin' like bein' a star boarder." 

" Be yer really engaged ter her. Ham ?" 
said John Matthews. 

" So folks says," said Ham smiling enigmat- 
ically, " and the old woman banks a powerful 
lot on gossip." 

" In other words, yer morally is an' yer 
technically ain't," suggested Ury. 

" Makes a heap er difference with the grub 
I get," Ham allowed. 

Within an hour the whole story of the 
Squire's visit to Barclay's store was known in 
every house in Cosburg. Within a week Bar- 
clay's bargain counter was considerably de- 
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pleted. Brixton Houk and John Bornt, acting 
on the theory that well advertised prosperity 
brings more prosperity, lost no time in spread- 
ing the success of the bargain counter enter- 
prise through the community. 

And now it was that the merchants of Cos- 
burg began to realize that the quiet John Bar- 
clay was nobody's fool — ^that he was a man to be 
reckoned with — that he was no longer to be con- 
temptuously ignored. Within a month he'd 
become the central object of Cosburg gossip. 

** It's dangerous," said Phillips to Matthews. 
" People are talkin' about him too much." 

"But they don't say nuthin' good," said 
Matthews. 

" It don't matter. It's talk, an' that makes 
business," rejoined Phillips. 

The merchants deliberated much upon the 
matter of Barclay and his enterprise. Of 
course they felt that the bargain feature was 
but a flash in the pan, since the old stock of 
Bornt's would soon be exhausted. But what 
might it not lead to? Possibly a perpetual 
bargain counter— a five and ten cent feature. 
As a matter of fact that was the very thing that 
had occurred to Barclay. With the proceeds 
of the bargain sale he had designed to lay in 
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a large stock of nickel and dime comnaodities, 
and he promptly set about the execution of 
his project. 

It was not long after this that John Phil- 
lips ran up to Binghamton to see Ethridge, the 
wholesale grocer. 

" Barclay's ben sellin' off a lot of old stuff 
for cash," he observed casually as he and the 
senior partner were examining stock. 

** I wish he'd send me some/' said Ethridge 
caustically. 

With this morsel Phillips hastened back to 
Cosburg and within a day the whole town was 
asking what Barclay was doing with the money 
he took in over the bargain counter. 

" He's playin' us all fer suckers," said John 
Matthews who was instigated by Phillips to 
begin the campaign of detraction. "Why 
doesn't he pay us up like he promised to ? 
Don't you see it's a fake ? He only said that 
so's we'd patronize him an' when we spends 
our money over his bargain counter, 'stead er 
payin' it back he planks it away." 

** Yes, that's so, he is playin' us fer suckers," 
said Phil Colfax and t^o or three others. 

Just how Barclay was playing them for 
suckers, since they were getting goods for their 
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money and dirt cheap at that, no one vouch- 
safed to explain ; and for that matter no one 
cared. 

" But has any one asked him to pay up ? " 
said Jimmy Airds who had come up to the 
group. 

" I don't know, but I reckon they has," 
said Matthews, scowling at the questioner. 

** No, but has they ? " Airds persisted, his 
pipe wobbling tremulously. 

" I reckon he don't owe you nothin' or you 
wouldn't ask that," rejoined Matthews. 

Airds was the money sharp of Cosburg. 

From this convivial coterie Philip Colfax 
went directly to the p^sonage. 



After pondering the matter for several days, 
and making due allowance for Colfax's pro- 
pensity to enlarge, the Reverend Hartley Mac- 
donald trudged out a considerable distance 
from town to call upon the Widow Colder. 
The weather was fine and the vigorous man 
enjoyed the walk. He was in fit condition 
when he reached the Colder place and his 
eyes sparkled as the Widow grasped him cor- 
dially by the hand. 
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"IVe been thinking over the Barclay matter, 
Sister Golder," said the clergyman, affecting 
deep concern. 

The Widow's face instantly reflected the 
seriousness of his own. She sighed deeply. 
" Fm retrenching, brother, Fm retrenching." 

" I can't forgive myself for allowing you to 
go into the pool." 

" It warn't your fault, Brother Macdonald. 
It was Brother Phillipses'. If he hadn't gone 
in an encouraged us we wouldn't a gone in. 
We sure thought the money would be safe in 
his hands." 

" I had such respect for Brother Phillips' 
judgment," said Macdonald, gracefully accept- 
ing the shift of responsibility, but wondering 
whether the Widow really meant what she 
said. He was silent for a moment, then said, 
** I'm afraid there's much good church money 
in that pool." 

" An' think of it," cried the Widow, " him 
having the impudence ter git up in meetin' an 
say what he did." An interested look came 
into her eyes. "D'yer reckon he meant it, 
Brother?" 

Macdonald flushed. " How could he know 
unless— unless you told him?" 
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** I don't mean that," the Widow hastened 
to correct, " I mean,d*yer think he intends ter 
make good ? " 

'* Sister Golder, you read my very thoughts. 
I've been trying to figure out how I could help 
you get some of that money back. You were 
prompted by a generous motive in going into 
that pool and I feel it my duty to stand by you 
now. Of course it's a dead loss as it is, and if 
you recover any of the money it would be 
quite the same as a profit." 

"Why, yes — er— ," said the Widow dubi- 
ously. 

" I was your partner when everything looked 
bright and I'm still your partner now that 
things look discouraging." 

The Widow was deeply touched by the 
clergyman's generosity. 

" And if we recover anything it will be like 
finding money," she said, "and we will still be 
partners." 

Macdonald raised his head deprecatingly. 
" Thank you. Sister Golder, but my only pur- 
pose is to serve my people." 

" I wish I could help you." 

He paused long enough to give the appear- 
ance of spontaneity to his well formulated 
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scheme. " Ah," he said presently, brighten- 
ing, "so you can. Sister, so you can." He 
grabbed her hand. " Surely the Lord directs 
us. Something said to me last night, ' Go 
out and See Sister Golder ' " — which was true— 
** and I asked myself why "—which was not 
true—" and here I am. You may be the 
means of doing great good to the brothers and 
sisters of our church." 

The Widow was silent for a moment, then 
looking contemplatively at her visitor asked, 
"What makes you think there's so much 
church money in the pool ? " 

Macdonald flushed. " Many things develop 
after the bursting of a bubble." 

" I s pose if the bubble hadn't busted them 
things wouldn't have developed," said the 
Widow. 

The clergyman sighed. " I fear not. Our 
joys are too precious to share with others, but 
we are very generous with our sorrows." 

" Well, I think if you get back that money 
for them, they ought to share it with you, same 
as I intend to do. It's no more'n right, but — " 
she was swallowing with indignation at the 
anticipated refusal of Sister Reynolds. 

Macdonald raised his hand. " Sister Golderi 
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I'm afraid of your impulsiveness. However, 
I'm going to trust you to do something very 
important, something requiring great dis- 
cretion, and I beg of you that you control your 
temper, or all may be lost. If you do as I say 
we may compel this man to disgorge some of 
our pool money.** 

"But how?" 

"Publicity is an effective weapon against 
evil-doers." 

" But he said he was penniless," Sister 
Golder protested. 

" He bought Bornt's store ; he's been hav- 
ing a fake bargain sale ; and what has he done 
with the proceeds ? Ethridge hasn't got them. 
He isn't paying his honest debts." He bent 
over closer to lend theatric effect to his words. 
"I believe he's pocketed the money and is 
going to skip out." 

"But what shall /do?" said the Widow 
nervously. 

" I want you to go to his store, tell him how 
much you lost in the pool, and demand that 
he pay you. If he won't give you cash, offer 
to trade it out in groceries." 
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On Sunday morning the Reverend Hartley 
Macdonald announced that his five-minute talk 
would be of a personal nature. 

**It is hard to be robbed," he began, "but 
to be robbed and mocked in the bargain is too 
much for Christian endurance." He paused. 
" Now, you all heard a certain person promise 
in this church to return to you the money you 
had lost in the Barclay pool." This was not 
literally true, but the preacher heard no dis- 
senting voice. " There is little doubt that he 
has that money in his pocket now," he con- 
tinued. ** At any rate, I have proof. Brethren, 
that he is not sincere." He paused in order 
to pique their interest and make sure of a dra- 
matic effect. ** I sent one of our members to 
him to demand that he keep his pledge. Well, 
what do you think ? " — he affected a look of 
astonishment and disgust. '* He wouldn't even 
give her a peck of potatoes on account — ^said 
he wasn't prepared to begin settling up — I 
guess not. I had hoped that the man had in 
him the possibility of reform. But I confess 
I expected just what we got — evasion." He 
assumed his usual tone again. " A man who 
will tell you that he is penniless and then go 
straightway and buy out a grocery store is 
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hardly a creditable citizen, is he ? This man 
intimated that he would do something when 
business improved. We believed him, and 
like a flock of sheep we rushed to his store and 
bought a dozen and one things that we didn't 
want, things that are superannuated and use- 
less, and which, through his subtle hypnotism, 
he foisted upon us. 

" Now, what shall we do to bring him to a 
sense of honesty ? We have a right to do it. 
There was enough of our money in that un- 
fortunate transaction to have bought his store 
out. Why, we practically own it and yet," he 
paused and looked contemptuously about, then 
shouted, " we can't even get a miserly peck of 
potatoes on account. Now, I won't ask how 
shall we punish this man, because I think he is 
too shameless to be touched bj^ our reproaches. 
How then, shall we coerce him ? How shall 
we force him to keep his word ? There's only 
one way ; touch his pocket nerve. Boycott 
him ! " he shrieked, and then stood trembling 
with simulated indignation. He becaipe 
calm again and, leaning over the desk, pro- 
ceeded in a confidential tone. " Every mem- 
ber of this church will remember not to trade 
with that man ; every one who attends this 
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church will, I hope, lend his moral support 
to this movement. Don't let him lure you, 
Sisters, with that new stock of print goods he's 
talking so much about, and, which, with the 
machinations of a master of seduction, he has 
offered at reduced prices." 

The Sisters glanced covertly and signifi- 
cantly at one another. 

** Brethren, don't let him tempt you with 
his talk of a new stock of hardware and har- 
ness fixings, which he claims he got at a forced 
sale and can therefore afford to sell at half 
price. And, Sisters, you avoid that five and 
ten cent counter as you would poison. Does 
not the very absurdity of what he claims warn 
you of its falseness ? Who ever heard of com- 
pletely furnishing a kitchen for a dollar and 
forty-five cents, as this man boasts he can 
do, or selling a dining-room table for two 
dollars?" 

Young Hardy and his bride, stanch mem- 
bers, who had been boarding and contemplated 
housekeeping, were touched by the clergy- 
man's impassioned words. 

Brixton Houk sat in the rear and took in 
the substance of the five-minute talk which he 
accurately retailed to Barclay. 
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" I don't see why he attacks you so," said 
Brixton. " D'yer reckon he's interested ? " 

" Oh, no, he's a zealot, that's all, a hot-headed 
zealot. What makes you think he's inter- 
ested?" 

" I don't know, only he's so bitter and 
keeps it up so. Look's like you was dead onto 
him in some way and he was tryin' to dis- 
credit you so you couldn't do him any harm. 
Leastwise that's the way I take it." 

" Oh, nonsense," said Barclay, " there's 
none of that heavy villain about it. He's one 
of those bigoted egotists who, having put his 
hand to the plow and finding that he's wrong, 
doesn't know that it's less cowardly to turn 
back than to go ahead. He thinks I'm a bad 
man and that it's technically his duty to pro- 
tect his people from me. He'll learn better 
some day, and then I hope he'll have the honesty 
to say so." 

But he couldn't throw off Macdonald's attack 
as easily as his words indicated. The clergy- 
man had struck at the psychological moment. 
Although he tried to disguise it from himself, 
Barclay had been deeply worried by the 
rumors that had been current some days. For 

the first time he began to realize that his prom- 
ts 
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ise in the church was to be used as a Damoc- 
les' sword, to be shaken by his enemies on the 
most trifling and specious occasions. He was 
even more resolved now than before to "make 
good." It was a fixed purpose with him. But 
he had contemplated going about it in his own 
way. He felt that the majority of the villagers 
understood this and would have been satisfied 
to wait. It exasperated him [to know that his 
opponents were using this positively laudable 
resolution to make good as a weapon with 
which to embarrass him, to defeat him. He 
had canvassed his consciousness, his experi- 
ence, for an idea with which to meet the at- 
tacks of the enemy, but as yet inspiration had 
not favored him. He had suspected that some- 
thing lay behind the Widow Golder's demand, 
and had declined it because he foresaw that 
to accede would be to incur an avalanche of 
similar ones that would sweep his business out 
of existence. It was a trick well worthy of 
Macdonald, he thought, one not altogether 
lacking in ingenuity, but a little too diaphanous 
for a man like himself— used to Wall Street 
finesse. Although he had not definitely known 
the inspirer of the Widow's act, he had sus- 
pected the clergyman's subtle touch ; but now 
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the mine was exploded, the declaration of war 
made, and Macdonald stood forth, a champion 
of the people's rights. Notwithstanding the 
strong hypnotic influence of environment, 
depressing or exalting, according to circum- 
stance, not for an instant was Barclay thrown 
from his equipoise, not for an instant did he 
lose caste with himself. He was sure he Was 
right and he was going ahead. 

For a long time Barclay and his stout friend 
smoked a^d pondered the clergyman's words. 
It being Sunday afternoon, the shutters were 
up, and the men sat near the great stove in the 
mellow light admitted by the rear windows. 
Presently Brixton said, " You're the damndest 
man I ever saw in my life." 

"Damnedest man," said Barclay, "why?" 

" Why don't you get mad and cuss and tear 
about?" 

"I'm saving my breath for my porridge. 
Don't worry, silence doesn't always mean good 
humor." 

"But," Brixton urged, "Can't you get him 
for conspiracy, conspiracy to restrain trade ? 
That's what boycott means. I tell you what," 
he said, menacing Barclay with his big fore- 
finger, "they'll boycott yer unless yer have 
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the law on *em for conspiracy. That's it/* he 
exclaimed exultingly, "that's it. Work on 
their fears." 

" Pve got a trick worth two of that," said 
Barclay. 

" Have yer ?" said Brixton. " What is it ? " 
*' Appeal to their interests." He arose and 
going to the desk in the corner produced a 
small book and went to making a list of names. 
Presently he came over and handed the slip 
to Brixton. " I want you to notify these people 
to be on hand to-morrow at ten o'clock. Tell 
them they'll hear of something to their advan- 
tage." 



CHAPTER VI. 

MR. BARCLAY'S SELF-IMMOLATION. 

Monday morning was inauspicious. Al- 
though it was mid- March, the greatest storm 
of the winter was on. Barclay stood at the 
front door of his store and watched the occa- 
sional team or pedestrian pass, the swirling 
storm hurling the icy particles against their 
faces and making the horses lower their noses 
inward, as they sniffed the frosty air, and turn 
the corners of their heads against the blast. 
Brixton Houk came and stood near him. 

" Bad day for your party, boss," he said. 

"They'll come to a man," said Barclay. 
" Curiosity 11 bring them." 

Sure enough, the roads which might have 

been impassable to church-goers proved no 

obstacle on this occasion. They were going 

to hear something " to their advantage " and 

in consequence the attendance was full. 

Mosh'er, the man who, on account of the pool, 

had not paid his mortgage, reached the store 

at half -past eight, vaguely suspecting that some- 

197 
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thing was coming to him, and determined to 
get it before Barclay's resources should be ex- 
hausted. But Barclay explained that nothing 
could be done until the others had arrived. 

Barclay and Brixton Houk had finished their 
coffee, and were improvising seats for the 
guests from boards, barrels and boxes, when 
Jimmy Airds drifted in with the roar of a 
thousand tempestuous devils at his back. The 
wind had increased to the force of a hurricane 
when Sister Reynolds arrived, tacitly but 
visibly damning a dismantled umbrella. Brix- 
ton, armed with a broom, was posted at the 
door to receive the guests and brush the snow 
from their fronts and backs, which he did with 
two great sweeps, and for which he received 
an occasional grunt of approval. Politeness 
was deemed a weakness by these stout-hearted 
Cosburgers. Moreover, half suspecting some 
kind of a game, they had come charged with 
antagonism to Barclay, and must keep up an 
appearance of unrelenting shrewdness, of 
which, they reasoned, discourtesy was an ele- 
ment. Such were the manners of the Cosburg 
aristocracy— but why Cosburg ? 

At ten precisely the Reverend Hartley Mac- 
donald arrived with the Widow Colder. Bar* 
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clay, out of compliment to the church members 
present, stepped forward to greet the pastor, 
but the Reverend Hartley, ignoring the out- 
stretched hand, walked across the store to 
where some seats had been reserved for the 
ladies. 

" I came in the interests of one of my parish- 
ioners, Miss Sylvester," he coldly explained, 
seating himself next to the Widow Colder, who 
had already spied out Sister Reynolds, and 
glancing deliberately and placidly about the 
store— a pulpit trick of his designed to impress 
his congregation. 

" He's separatin' the sheep from the wolves," 
said Bad Morrison to Jimmy Airds. 

" We're all wolves here," returned Jimmy — 
" he-male and she-male, I reckon." 

A biting stare from Sister Reynolds brought 
Jimmy's deductions to a sudden stop. 

Phil Colfax had not ceased to blush hotly 
since the Reverend Hartley's appearance. He 
had instantly joined a group of non-church- 
goers with a view to hiding in their midst. 
Macdonald's condemning eyes searched him 
out. Holding the guilty Colfax with his stare, 
the clergyman arose and said, *' I move that 
all those not immediately interested in this 
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pool business, for I take it this meeting refers 
to that, be asked to withdraw. 

" That's a reasonable suggestion," said Bar- 
clay, " and I so request." 

There was no help for it. Colfax buttoned 
up his greatcoat and walked slowly down to 
the door, feeling the accusing eyes of Mac- 
donald piercing the back of his head. As he 
passed John Bornt, the old sport gave him a 
nudge in the ribs and winked spitefully at him. 
'* rU keep yer posted, Phil," he said. 

Colfax made no reply, but pulling his cap 
down snug, stepped out into the blizzard. 

Presently Barclay stood up with a sheet of 
legal cap paper in his hand and asked, "Is 
everyone here, except Mr. Macdonald, per- 
sonally interested in this pool business ? " 

Macdonald, suspecting a sneer, flushed 
hotly, but the fact was unnoticed, owing to the 
chorus of affirmatives that greeted Barclay's 
words. 

" Now," Barclay went on, " I'd read off the 
list of subscribers, but there might be some 
absent ones who'd object to being known in 
this matter." 

" There ain't no absent ones. I'll guarantee 
that," said John Phillips. " Ketch a Cosburger 
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stayin* away when there's somethin' doin' fer 
his pocket." 

" I don't see Jimmy Airds here," said Mat- 
thews, at which there was a laugh. 

" He's here, all right," said Bad Morrison, 
*' only I'm holdin' him back so we can all have , 
an equal show." 

Airds' pipe wobbled tremulously, but he 
said nothing. Instead, he contemplated Mat- 
thews with spitefully humorous eyes. 

" You wouldn't dare say that if you owed 
him money. Bad," said Matthews. 

" It ain't my fault if I don't," Bad admitted. 

" No, that it ain't," snapped Airds, at which 
there was a roar of laughter. 

Barclay was about to resume when he was 
interrupted by the boisterous entrance of Sam 
Burke. "Say, Mr. Storekeep," Burke shouted 
— Burke had come by way of the Commercial 
House bar—" excuse me, but Fm in a hurry. I 
want ter look at some er that cheap hardware 
Joe Decker was tellin' me about the other day." 
He looked around the store and then called 
out. " You know. Brother Harvey, the kind 
you was tellin' him to boycott." At which 
Brother Harvey blushingly explained that he 
meant plowpoints. that was all. 
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Barclay attended to Burke and in a few 
minutes the farmer carried away a great package 
of purchases, after having ostentatiously paid 
cash for it, and the proceedings were re- 
sumed. 

"Now, if you like," said Barclay, "I'll read 
off the names and the losses. Is that agree- 
able?" 

There were many shouts of " Yes ! Yes ! " 

Barclay felt that there were a number of 
tacit objections, but these he could not offi- 
cially recognize. He was aware that many 
persons had exaggerated their losses and that 
they would continue to do so unless checked. 
He read the list through deliberately, and when 
he had finished looked around as if to chal- 
lenge contradiction or correction. That he 
had judged right he was convinced from the 
burning faces and averted eyes. He felt 
ashamed for them. But he suffered no self- 
reproach. He'd been prompted to make the 
exposure by no feeling of resentment, although 
they had made him the target for all blame. 
It was his duty to nail the lies in the presence 
of the liars and in such a way as to preclude 
further equivocation. The drastic means he 
was using was repugnant to him, for he knew 
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it was hard to be convicted of lying without a 
loophole for even an ungraceful escape. As 
he noted the look of contemptuous amazement 
with which some of those present regarded 
others, following the reading of the list, he 
apprehended a considerable disturbance of 
the mental atmosphere of Cosburg. And no 
wonder, for it was amazing how disproportion- 
ate the actual losses of different ones proved 
to be to their boastings and complainings. 

Mrs. Allen, who had been denied a carriage 
through her loss in the pool, was now found to 
have invested but ten dollars. But the glances 
of hostile and reproachful regard which the 
exposure called forth were transferred to 
Mosher, the complaining mortgage defaulter, 
who was found to have lost but eight. 

Presently Barclay said, " Ladies and gentle- 
men, I asked you to come here because I 
wanted to tell you how I propose to make good 
the losses you sustained in that unfortunate 
pool scheme. But first, let me explain a few 
things." 

He was interrupted by the pachydermatous 
Mosher who had been anxiously noting the 
increasing fury of the storm. " Say, Mr. Bar- 
clay, " he cried, " 'sposen you make good first 
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an' explain afterwards. If yer 11 just tell me 
what yer goin' ter pay in, cash or groceries, so's 
I can get mine an' go, I'll be obliged, an' I'll 
let the others have the explainin' an' welcome. 
My ole woman made out a list, she allowin' 
you'd pay in groceries 'cause yer could make 
a profit on them an' work off some ole things 
ter boot. This storm's gettin' so bad," he 
added, "that my colts won't be able to pull a 
sleigh through it pretty soon." 

Barclay seized the opportunity. " I'm going 
to pay in neither cash nor groceries," he said 
quietly. 

Every face showed disappointment and 
wonder at his words. He was about to pro- 
ceed, but Macdonald instantly arose to his feet 
and without ceremony cut in. He prefaced 
his remarks with, " I want you all to under- 
stand that I'm here in the interest of Miss 
Sylvester, and to counsel my parishioners. I 
have no personal interest in these proceedings." 
He drew himself up, " And now, sir," he asked, 
addressing Barclay, " will you tell us what you 
mean by asking us here and then stating that 
you do not intend to make restitution for the 
loss these trusting people have suffered through 
you, either in cash or groceries ? " 
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" Just think of John Bornt, a trustin' young 
thing," said Bad Morrison to Airds. 

** Don't," said Airds, ** I ain't got my hand- 
kerchief with me ; but," he added, " he don't 
mean Bornt, he's talking about sheep." 

Macdonald remained standing after the 
question, his eyes flashing, ready to meet any 
sophistry or evasion that Barclay might attempt. 

" In the first place," said Barclay, " I have 
not the cash to do it— I—" 

" But you have the goods here," Macdonald 
broke in. 

"These goods are not mine until they're 
paid for." 

" But you'll have the money when you sell 
them. What'U you do with that ? " 

" Send it to my creditors." 

"I don't see the difference whether you 
pay those creditors or these creditors." Mac- 
donald glanced around and noted the nods of 
approval. 

" The difference is quite clear to a business 
man," Barclay observed. He turned to Phil- 
lips. "Isn't that so?" but Macdonald was 
not to be side-tracked. 

"Those people trusted you with goods, but 
these trusted you with money." 
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" I am only the trusted agent of the whole- 
saler until these goods are paid for," Barclay 
explained. ** With this business I assumed 
Mr. Bornt's obligations. I saw Ethridge and 
squarely told him all the facts and circum- 
stances of the case and he did me the honor 
to become my creditor." 

Macdonald snorted. "It's too bad you 
didn't make a plain statement of facts to these 
people before they became your creditors. 
It looks bad that you refuse to even pay 
groceries on account, because many of these 
goods were bought and paid for before you 
came into possession of this store, consequently 
Ethridge needn't be considered." 

John Bornt stood up and Bad Morrison 
nudged Airds. "You'll hear somethin' hot 
now," he said. 

" As this seems ter be a free-fer-all speechi- 
fyin' event," said Bornt, " I want ter say one 
thing. You kick," he made a sweeping wave 
with his hand, " that is, I take it that you all 
do although I ain't heerd only the Dominie 
talk ; you kick because Mr. Barclay won't pay 
yer in groceries. Now, I say, a good many er 
you folks has their names on that ledger ; now 
Mr. Barclay bought them accounts same's he 
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did the obligations. Now instead er takin' 
them goods what Brother Macdonald says Mr. 
Barclay don't owe Ethridge for, what's the 
matter with your lettin' him just credit them 
old debts with what yer lost in the pool so 
trustingly— them debts that I was so trustin' 
as ter let yer run up ? " 

This brought Brother Harvey to his feet 
with a bound. " I move that we listen quiet 
an respectful to what Mr. Barclay has ter 
say." 

"Yes, yes," shouted those present with sig- 
nificant eagerness and unanimity. 

All eyes were now turned to Macdonald, but 
Barclay quickly said, " I have no right to do 
that either. Those debts are assets the same 
as groceries and belong to my creditors." 

" Will Mr. Barclay tell us what he does in- 
tend doin* " said Charley Merrick, the irrev- 
erent. " It seems ter me we've wasted a lot 
er words an only found out what he don't in- 
tend ter do." 

"With pleasure," said Barclay. "I'll tell 
you and then we'll adjourn for luncheon — here 
in the store," he added, observing that many 
turned to look out at the storm which had as- 
sumed the magnitude of a blizzard. He took 
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up the legal cap sheet again and scanned the list 
of names. " This paper shows," he proceeded, 
" that just twenty-five hundred dollars was lost 
in the pool. Now, I propose to capitalize this 
business at five thousand dollars and divide it 
into as many shares. For each dollar lost in 
the pool, I will pay a share of stock. In time 
I believe these shares will be worth their face. 
I will pay the first dividend just as soon as one 
is earned. It never occurred to me to do this 
until your pastor suggested that you had put 
enough money into the pool to practically own 
this store, and therefore I venture to express 
my confidence in his hearty co-operation. 
Now, I want you all to take luncheon with me 
and consider this question and decide whether 
or not you will accept the stock." 

" I don't see nothin' ter consider," said 
Mosher. ** Looks ter me like Hobson's choice. 
I move we accept. I wanter start fer home." 

** I believe you lost some money in that 
pool," said Macdonald, addressing Barclay. 

" I lost two hundred dollars." 

"And you'll of course take two hundred 
extra shares for yourself." 

" Yes," said Barclay. 

" That's all I wish to ask," said Macdonald, 
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and the party turned to the refreshments which 
were laid on the counter. 

When luncheon was finished they resolved 
themselves into factions, the Macdonald con- 
tingent comprising about a third of those* 
present. 

" It's a clear Wall Street game," said the 
clergyman to his little group. " Don't you see, 
he wants to make salesmen of you ? " 

" But why not, if we are interested in 
the profits ? " said Brother Harvey—** seems 
reasonable." 

** Profits," exclaimed Macdonald in a whisper, 
** didn't you hear him say he'd have two hun- 
dred extra shares. Don't you see he could 
out-vote us all ? I'd like to see your first 
profit. I'd frame it. It's a scheme worthy of 
him," he went on, " it's as ingenious as it is 
vicious. He wants you to work to pay the very 
debts that he owes you." 

** But it's better than nuthin'," protested 
Harvey, who had assumed the unpopular 
leadership of the minority of the church 
coterie. ** It don't cost us nuthin'." 

** Ah, my Brother, you are very innocent." 

Harvey winced ; he had a cherished reputation 

as a horse trader. ''Don't you see," Mac- 
14 
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donald urged, " he might call a meeting and 
vote to assess the stockholders and make you 
pay, the Lord only knows how much, on that 
stock. Why, his game's clear as day — to 
me. 

Macdonald's parishioners stared at their 
pastor with wonder and admiration. " By 
Jiminy," said Harvey, ** but that was a close 
shave, warn't it, an' only think. Brother Mosher 
moved to accept it." 

They all looked reproachfully at the Brother. 

"But what shall we do?" protested a re- 
tiring Sister. 

" You stand by me," said Macdonald, " that's 
all. I understand these things." 

" I guess I will stand by you," cried Sister 
Reynolds, impulsively grasping the minister's 
hand. 

" God bless you, Sister, you always do," 
said the pastor fervently. 

Macdonald's emphasizing of the second 
personal pronoun was designed as a reproach 
to some of his flock who had disregarded his 
admonitions concerning the pool ; he had no 
intention of including the Widow Golder in 
the indictment. But he was a handsome man 
and he pressed Sister Reynolds' hand un- 
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necessarily and retained it too long, at least 
the Widow Colder thought so— and the 
Widow Golder was an impulsive woman. At 
any rate, Barclay and Brixton Houk, who were 
talking in a remote corner, were interrupted 
by loud voices in the Macdonald ranks. 

" Well, I don't see as she stands by you any 
better than most of us does, Brother," cried 
the Widow Golder. 

The clergyman spoke in low, conciliating 
tones, but without effect. 

" I do, so," cried Sister Reynolds. " I stand 
by him better than you do, so." 

" There, there. Sisters," said the preacher. 

" Well, didn't you say so, Brother ? " cried 
the irrepressible Sister Reynolds. 

"That was a longtime ago. Sister. Now, 
don't—" 

"He did, did he?" cried Widow Golder. 
"Why, you only put forty dollars in that pool 
and I put in two hundred. Now, who was 
standin' by him best there ? " 

" I don't know what you mean," cried Sister 
Reynolds, "anyhow, you orter be ashamed of 
yourself for speakin* right out that way. Thank 
goodness, I know enough to keep a secret." 

Formal proceedings were resumed by Bar- 
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clay who said in a loud, clear voice, " Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, have you considered 
my proposition ? " 

Instantly Macdonald and his clique drew 
together for concerted action, aggressive and 
defensive. 

" Sir," said the clergyman to Barclay, " what 
guarantee have we that we shall over get a 
dividend if it is earned, since you control the 
stock?" 

" Simply my word of honor, sir." 

Macdonald paused, then said, "You will 
give monthly reports of the business ?" 

" I shall use my discretion about that." 

" Of course we don't count on any dividends," 
Macdonald continued, feeling it safer to go on 
record as a pessimist, " but what guarantee 
have we that there will be no assessment levied 
on the stock ? We object to taxation without 
representation, you know." 

" Such a guarantee will be printed on each 
certificate. That is the practice in Wall Street 
and is generally considered binding." 

" Then this is a Wall Street scheme," Mac- 
donald suggested. 

" Yes," laughed Barclay, " and one that my 
training teaches me is good." 
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" He's goin' to win out, " whispered Jimmy 
Airds to Bad Morrison. 

"'Cause why?" said Bad. 

The old man's pipe wobbled excitedly. 
" Why, when a man can laugh at this stage of 
the game an* with all them hot things comin' 
at him, it shows that he's got his fightin* wind. 
The Dominie's red half the time and white 
the other half, an that's a sign he's gettin' 
groggy." 

" Sure," Morrison allowed. " That indicates 
how the game is goin'. The Dominie talks 
best, but Barclay, he's scored all the points." 
He shifted his tobacco from cheek to cheek 
and likewise changed the subject. ** My, but 
didn't the Widder give the snap away ? The 
Dominie'd orterVe shut her off." 

** Shut her off," said Jimmy in a vehement 
whisper, *'yer might as well try to damn 
Niagary." 

Bad looked quizzically into the miser's eyes. 
" An he don't take no personal interest in this 
business," he said. 

" Hush," said Airds, " he's goin' ter speak." 

" I want to suggest," said Macdonald to Bar- 
clay, "that instead of forming a stock company, 
you make each of the pool victims a partner 
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in the store. Give each a voice in its manage- 
ment equal to the amount of stock you pro- 
pose paying him." 

"Well, if that ain't a fool preacher's advice 
to a business man, I never heard one," snap- 
ped Bornt in an undertone to Jimmy Airds. 

" I think," the Reverend Hartley proceeded 
but Mosher broke in—" Oh, we're satisfied to 
take the stock. Most likely it ain't worth 
nothin', but we don't have to pay nothin* fer it. 
I've ben here all day most an' ain't got no satisr 
faction yet. As soon as I heard it warn't 
money an it warn't groceries I knowed it 
warn't nothin' but wind, 'cause that's all that's 
left when ye take them two out. We wanter 
go home," he added sullenly. 

" Brother Mosher, you are not everybojiy," 
said Macdonald severely. 

" No, I ain't, but I'm a great big part of one 
man by the name of Mosher that can see him- 
self sleeping in the Commercial stables." Ex- 
mortgage retorted. 

" What do you say to my proposition ? " 
said Macdonald, addressing Barclay. 

" If I were alone I might consider it," said 
Barclay, "but when Ethridge accepted my 
obligations he contemplated a single head for 
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this concern. I don't think he'd agree to a 
dozen." 

" Thdt's a jab in the ribs," whispered Bad 
Morrison to Jimmy Airds. 

" It's sound business, all right," said the 
money-lender. 

** That's certainly a very subtle reason," said 
Macdonald, '' but I want a more convincing 
one for my people." 

" Very well, then," said Barclay smiling, " as 
partners, having a voice in the management of 
this business, each and every one of you would 
be responsible for the debts of the whole con- 
cern." 

"Wow," whispered Airds enthusiastically, 
" how's that for a knockout ? " 

" Right on the jaw," said Bad. 

" It don't take no science ter hit him there," 
observed Jimmy. 



The snow proved no barrier to the radiation 
of the news. Men who had churlishly refused, 
on account of the storm, to go to the store dur- 
ing the day to fetch groceries, at night plowed 
their way about hip deep to carry the word 
of Barclay's co-operative scheme to the neigh- 
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bors. With one accord they headed for Ham 
Scott's barber shop where the news received 
official embellishment and distortion. During 
the next day reports were received every 
twenty minutes from Barclay's store, and as 
often bulletins were issued by the waggish 
Scott. 

Barclay congratulated himself that he had 
satisfied the Cosburgers that he really meant 
to lieep the pledge he had made under fire in 
Macdonald's church. But while he rejoiced 
that his purpose was accomplished, certain in- 
fluences were operating to develop his scheme 
along lines which he had not contemplated. 
On the second day after the organization of 
the Barclay Co., as it had come to be known, 
Phil Colfax sententiously held forth in the 
office of the Commercial House. 

" If Barclay thought them shares was any 
good why does he give 'em away as you claim 
he does, but which we don't allow ?" he said 
to Brixton Houk. ** I think it's a bluff ter 
get trade. Him talking about dividends, why, 
we can thank our stars that the Dominie saved 
us from being assessed. We'd all fell inter 
the hole he was diggin' fer us." 

Brixton rolled his cigar from one side of his 
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mouth to the other and waited until Colfax 
had finished, then said, " How many shares 
you got, Phil ? " 

. ''Fifty," said Colfax, surprised. "Didn't 
Barclay read 'em off ? " 

" No, I reckon he seen you'd ben lyin' about 
it ter Macdonald an' he skipped your name. 
Leastwise, it looked that way. You know he's 
a gentleman about such things." 

" I ain't beholden ter him none," growled 
Colfax. " Gentleman, eh ? I don't wonder yer 
guessed he was, 'cause the Dominie allowed 
he was made up to look like one." 

** Yes," said Brixton meditatively, " he's a 
very clever imitation, so clever yer can't see 
where he's patched an' where he's genuine. 
My eyesight's kinder poor an' I ain't so good 
at snoopin' out seams as Macdonald is, an* so I 
prefer ter b'lieve him all gentleman." 

" Gentleman is as gentleman does," retorted 
Colfax. " I guess I'll suspend judgment till I 
see about them dividends. I for one don't 
guess he will." 

Brixton lighted a match and holding it aloft 
that his nose might escape the fumes of the 
brimstone regarded Colfax for fully fifteen 
seconds, while the " boys " waited for him to 
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speak. " Phil/' he said presently, " FU give 
yer fifty dollars fer yer shares." 

The moment was dramatic; the "boys" 
were vigilantly silent. Colfax stepped to the 
coal scuttle and knocked the ashes of his pipe 
into it. He thought of the note he owed to 
Jimmy Airds and how ugly the old man had 
been getting about it lately. Some money on 
account would go far towards placating him 
and staving off exposure to Macdonald. He 
turned to Brixton with a look of humorous 
cunning. 

" I reckon that's a bluff, 'cause Barclay ain't 
give us the stock yet. He talks about goin' 
ter Williamstown ter have it printed soon, but 
* soon' 's a word ye can't hitch fast to." 

The psychological moment to fortify Bar- 
clay's credit had come. Brixton drew a roll 
of bills from his pocket. " FU give yer twenty- 
five dollars ter bind the bargain, the rest to 
be paid when yer get the stock." His face 
was flushed, but he wasn't smiling. Brixton 
was a man who had " sat in big games." 

" It's up to you, Phil," said Bad Morrison, 
" now's a chance fer you to show how much 
yer don't b'lieve in Barclay." 

Colfax regarded Brixton curiously. " Say, 
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Brix," he said, " you ain't tryin* ter do me, be 
yer ? Barclay ain't give yer no information on 
the quiet, has he ? " 

** I have nothing but my confidence in the 
man," said Brixton. 

"Then, by Jiminetty, FU take yer/' said 
Colfax, and the boys all laughed. 

" Ury," said Brixton, turning to Brown, the 
clerk, "just write up an agreement fer Phil 
ter sign, will yer ? " 

Brown, who had some clerical skill, com- 
plied, and Colfax signed the paper and re- 
ceived twenty-five dollars with which he hur- 
ried out of the office lest Brixton regret his 
bargain. 

" I always like ter 'liminate such fellers out 
er the game," Brixton observed. 

" I allowed yer was bluffin'," said Bad Mor- 
rison. 

Brixton turned his calm eyes on the speaker 
and then tapped his pocket significantly. 
"Oh, I don't want ter sell," said Bad. 

"Well, if yer hear any of yere friends jawin' 
the way Colfax did, just send 'em ter me — 
same terms— but tell 'em if they don't mean 
business they needn't come round." With 
that he buttoned his greatcoat close up under 
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his ears and started for the door. With hii 
hand on the latch he turned and made a brief 
speech. "Boys," he said, " Fve got stock in 
the Barclay Co. and Fve got confidence in the 
man that's runnin' it. I consider it my duty 
ter do all I can, out of friendship ter him an* 
out of regard fer my own interests, ter make 
it succeed. It's clear enough that Fd be a 
damned fool if I didn't." 

The boys in the Commercial House office 
never met now without discussing the circum- 
stances surrounding the formation of the Bar- 
clay Co., the prospects of business, Barclay's 
personality, his ability to organize and develop. 
The whole thing was threshed pro and con, 
each one offering to back his opinion by nam- 
ing figures at which he would either sell or 
buy. The day after Brixton had set the price 
in his transaction with Colfax, several small 
sales were made, all subject to the issuance of 
the stock and all clinched by a payment of 
part of the money. Here was an opportunity 
for a novel form of gambling— novel in Cosburg. 
Harris likened it unto Wall Street methods and 
it was, for presently the hotel became a Stock 
Exchange on a modified scale. The specu- 
lators kept keen watch on Barclay's business. 
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Ham Scott's shop was turned into a financial 
news' bureau. When business was good at 
Barclay's, according to the barber's reports, 
stocks advanced ; during.a week of bad weather 
they receded, but never below the dollar mark, 
since that was the price Brixton had fixed. 
None of the boys repudiated their contracts. 
All those who showed inability to pay up when 
caught, or an inclination to back out, were 
promptly eliminated. The practice established 
a new code of honor among the speculative 
portion of the Cosburgers and presently a 
** welcher " came to be regarded as quite as 
despicable as a man who beat either his grocery 
bill or his wife. 

About this time Barclay received a note from 
Kate Randolph. "Please call at eight to- 
night," it said. 

He found her unaccountably perturbed, but 
he noticed that she had not neglected the 
slightest detail of her toilet. " Fm very much 
troubled, Mr. Barclay," she began, arranging 
the lamp shade so that the light might not 
annoy her. 

"Troubled?" he repeated interrogatively 
with a calmness which she resented. " I hope 
I can help you. What's it about ? " He stood 
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staring at her, his hands clasped behind him 
and his great chest thrown out. 

" About you," she cried desperately. 

He lowered his voice and banished any sug- 
gestion of humor from his tone. ** I knewthat 
I troubled most everybody around here, but 
rd hoped you'd escaped." 

"Oh, it isn't that; it isn't you personally." 
She knitted her brows and looked down, " It's 
this gambling business." 

" Gambling business ?" 

" Yes, this speculating in your stock that is 
going on in the village. Mr. Macdonald is 
very much wrought up about it ? " 

" And that accounts for you being wrought 
up about it?" 

Kate flushed angrily. " I am perfectly able 
to judge right from wrong." 

" But why should you be wrought up about 
it?" 

" Because I'm responsible in a sense. Not 
that I had any voice in the making of your co- 
operative company— you never consulted me 
about it— but because I have a pecuniary in- 
terest in your store. Even if I were an out- 
sider," she added, " you could not think me 
impertinent because, as a member of the com- 
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munity, I'm properly concerned in its wel- 
fare." 

" My dear Miss Randolph," said Barclay, 
** there is no question of your right to speak 
as you do. Believe me, I sympathize with 
you. It may sound curious, but I abominate 
gambling. I loved it, I admit, until I got my 
first taste of legitimate business— when I bought 
the Bornt grocery store. Everything I do now 
is subject to principles of trade ; every profit 
that I make is nothing but a fair compensation 
for my efforts in contributing to the require- 
ments of the people. There is no hap-hazard 
to it, no chance. It's legitimate and, oh, how 
sweet it is 1 " 

" Then you'll help me stop it, this gambling ? " 
Kate exclaimed. 

" I will, but in my judgment it's best to let 
it run its course." 

Her eyes showed disappointment. "Oh, 
how that aggravates me," she burst out. " Let 
it run its course, let it run its course. The old- 
fashioned doctors used to say that of fever pa- 
tients and lost most all of them. To-day they 
put them in a bath-tub filled with crushed ice 
and check the disease and save them. I've 
asked men to stop giving their sons wine— I 
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saw that they were becoming drunkards. ' Oh, 
no/ they said, * they're only sowing their wild 
oats. Let it run its course.' Invariably * its 
course' ended in the grave or the poorhouse." 
She turned to him almost fiercely, " How do 
you know what the course of this thing will 
be?" 

"You're right," said Barclay. "You're 
absolutely right, but how can I stop it ? " 

" Well, Fm going to stop it." 

" Invoke the law ? " 

" No. Fm going to buy up all the stock." 

Barclay stared at her amazed. He walked 
over to the fireplace. 

" Don't do that," he said presently, return- 
ing to her side. " You'll spoil my scheme, my 
scheme of diversified interests." 

" I don't think it's a worthy scheme and it's 
particularly unworthy of you, Mr. Barclay." 

" If you'll show me how, I'll abandon it. It 
is in no sense responsible for this gambling 
business." 

" Nevertheless, it will demoralize the whole 
community." 

" I wasn't aware that the whole community 
was interested." 

" It may not be interested in your stock, 
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Mr. Barclay, but 111 warrant it's interested in 
this new gambling mania." 

Barclay's face brightened, but his tone was 
very serious. " Now, don't think me a cold- 
blooded man of business — a soulless oppor- 
tunist, but perhaps through this gambling 
mania the whole community may become in- 
terested in my stock." 

Kate regarded him searchingly. " Tell me, 
Mr. Barclay, once for all, do you want to sell 
stock ? " 

** No. I want to sell groceries." 

She regarded the toe of her slipper and 
presently looking up, said, " The end you speak 
of does not justify aiiy such means. I am de- 
termined to buy all the stock." 

" That'll only give zest to the bidding," said 
Barclay. "It'll stimulate this gambling you 
speak of, just as your visit to the bargain coun- 
ter set the example and cleared out all. the 
goods. At present, there's barely a handful of 
men engaged in it, loungers who hang around 
the Commercial House office and * scalp ' a few 
dollars on each transaction. If you were to go 
into the market you'd double the price of the 
stock in a day and you wouldn't get it either. 

They'd all hold on for higher prices." 
IS 



I 
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" Then I'd pay higher prices," she flashed. 

He looked at her curiously for a moment, 
then said slowly, " My past experience teaches 
me, Miss Randolph, that you are quite capable 
of carrying out any bluff you may make. I've 
no doubt that you could acquire all the stock in 1 

the community, but there's one block of stock ' 

that your money can't buy this time and that's | 

mine." ' 

She was regarding him eagerly with burning 
face, and Barclay, realizing that he had made 
his point, instantly modified his tone and as- 
sumed the conciliatory. " My experience in 
Wall Street teaches me that it wouldn't help 
things any— they'd all rush to buy and no- 
body'd sell." 

During Barclay's vehement words Kate ha^ 
risen and was facing him, but now she seated 
herself again and motioned him to a place on 
the §ofa. For some moments she studied the 
fire, then looked up brightly. There had been 
a change of weather. She was on another tack. 

"You gave them this stock for nothing, Mr. 
Barclay." 

" It's theirs absolutely." 

" And as they gave you no consideration, 
you can still control it." 
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"And what of that?" 

" You can make the shares non-transferable ; 
then they can't gamble." 

" Let me tell you," said Barclay, " you are 
suggesting an artificial and false way for cor- 
recting this evil. We must try the natural 
way. Give them every latitude, every liberty ; 
that is the best preventive. Let me straighten 
this out and I promise you that this gambling 
shall cease." 

"Will you stop it ?" she cried. 

" No. It will die a natural death." 

"How will you do it?" 

" rU make the stock so valuable that no- 
body will sell." 



Upon reaching his store Barclay wrote new 
directions to the Williamstown printer. A 
week later the certificates of stock of the. Bar- 
clay Co. reached Cosburg. 

No sooner had the significant package ar- 
rived at the post-office than the fact radiated 
in telegraphic flashes from Ham Scott's barber 
shop. Phil Golfax, convinced that this im- 
portant intelligence would reach Ham's place 
before it ciid Barclay's, waited there for ad- 
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vance information, and no sooner did it arrive 
than he repaired to the store. 

*' I heerd yere certificates has arrived," he 
said cheerfully. 

" Oh, have they ? " said Barclay. " In that 
case, 111 go to the post-office and fetch them." 

He did so, returning in a few minutes and 
throwing the stock-book down on the counter. 
Colfax regarded the act with satisfaction. 

" I thought rd run in early," he said, " and 
fix up that little business about the stock what's 
comin ter me, 'cause I've got ter go over ter 
Brixton's right away." 

"I'm very glad you came," said Barclay 
cheerfully. " We'll attend to it at once." He 
went to the desk, and opening the ledger, 
said, " There's a little account of fifty dollars 
here, Colfax." 

"That's groceries," said Colfax. "Them 
accounts don't stand agin this stock business." 

"Just come over here a minute, Colfax," said 
Barclay. " Now, you'll see alongside of this ac- 
count three little letters which joined together 
make the word * cap.' Those letters puzzled 
me for some time. Why Bornt. should stick a 
cap in among a lot of groceries, I couldn't 
understand. And then, again, if you'll observe. 
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it isn't exactly in the account either, but at the 
head of it. Now, I don't suppose you could 
guess what those letters mean ? " 

**No, I couldn't," said Colfax, his heart 
fluttering. 

" I got Bornt to explain them. They mean 
* cash advanced for pool '." 

" Oh," said Colfax. 

" So you see, what appears to be a grocery 
account turns out to be something else. 
Magic, those little letters, aren't they ? " 

" Well, I've got ter have the stock," said 
Colfax. 

"Colfax," Barclay regarded him seriously, 
" I'm an old Wall Street man and I'm onto 
your curves. You've sold this stock short." 

"Ain't Brixton told yer?" 

** Nobody told me. It wasn't necessary. 
When I was in the * Street ' we used to con- 
clude when a man said he'd got to have a stock 
that he must be short of it." 

Colfax, dry-lipped, did not answer. 

" I understand you differed with Bornt as 
to what does and what does not constitute 
gambling, and that you have a keen sense of 
discrimination, but one that is also shifting. 
Now, Colfax, do you know what I think ? " 
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" No," said Colfax, almost in a whisper, look- 
ing around apprehensively to see whether 
there were any witnesses to Barclay's arraign- 
ment of him. 

" You've put your foot in it." 

"I ain't nuther," said Colfax doggedly, 
" 'cause yer promised ter give us the stock." 

" There's only one way you can make that 
promise apply," said Barclay. "Pay up the 
fifty." 

" I ain't got it," said Colfax. 

" You received some money on account," 
said Barclay, hazarding a guess." 

"Only half. Brixton paid me twenty-five 
dollars." 

Barclay looked at the man curiously, wonder- 
ing whether he really were so unsophisticated 
as he seemed. Presently he said, " Colfax, 
there's an old saying in Wall Street that runs 
something like this : ' 

" ' He who sells what isn't his'n, 
Must settle up or go to prison.' "^ 

The word " prison " suggested the legal as- 
pect of the matter to Colfax. " It's a gamblin' 
debt," he said, brightening, " it ain't lawful." 

" Gambling has nothing to do with it ; you 
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accepted money from Brixton Houk for a stock 
that you not only didn't possess, but to which 
you had neither technical nor moral right.'- 
Barclay now assumed an air of great solemnity 
and delivered a staggering blow. '* Colfax/' 
he lowered his voice, ** you've obtained money 
under false pretenses." 

Colfax went sallow. " Mr. Barclay," he 
stammered, " if yer won't say nuthin' ter no- 
body, I'll git the money an' take that stock up 
inside of two hours." 

" You're it," said Barclay, magnanimously. 

Within two hours Colfax handed Barclay 
the money and received his certificates. 

" Colfax,** said Barclay, as he passed them 
to him, " let me give you a bit of advice — never 
go short of the market." 

When Bornt came in later Barclay turned 
the fifty dollars over to him. " It yours," he 
said simply. " Colfax paid up." 

Mosher, the mortgage defaulter, was the 
next man to call for stock. He got eight crisp 
certificates of one share each. 

"These is kinder small denomination, ain't 
they ? " he observed. 

" That's nothing ; a man just left here with 
fifty of them." 
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" But why is they so small ? " 

"That will probably occur to you in- due 
course of time," said Barclay, the engaging 
smile haunting the corners of his mouth. 

Mosher examined the certificates, spelling 
out every word to see that no responsibility 
was being surreptitiously thrust upon him, then 
turned one of them over and read the words 
on its back. " The holder of this certificate 
is entitled to a rebate of five cents on every 
dollar's worth of goods purchased of this 
company." 

He had two questions to ask. The first was : 
" Are yere prices the same as them of the other 
stores hereabouts ? " to which Barclay replied 
affirmatively. The second was put after a 
pause and several furtive glances at the store- 
keeper : "I say, this says * the holder of this ' ; 
now spus'n I should drop it an' somebody 
should pick it up ; would yer give the finder 
a rebate on what he bought ? " 

Instantly Barclay discerned the purpose 
that prompted the question, and pondered it. 
It was a phase of the matter he had not taken 
into account, and it amused, while for a 
moment it perplexed him. He realized that 
he would have to consider in each case the 
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person with whom he was dealing. Evidently 
Mosher was a man prone to cunning and he, 
Barclay, must turn that cunriing to his own 
account. 

** Mosher," he said, "those shares are meant 
for you'' 

On his way home Mosher stopped at Sam 
Burke's and showed him the slips of paper. 
" Fve a scheme, Sam," he said after Burke had 
examined the certificates, "These is meant 
for me, but you kin use 'em an* Barclay won't 
know the difference 'cause there ain't no name 
on 'em. It's clear that he don't want ter give 
nobody no rebate but the members er that 
cussed pool, but I thought it wouldn't be no 
more'n neighborly to let you use one on 'em 
an' then you can get things cheaper, same as 
I can. It's plain he's tryin' ter do us, so we 
must try ter do him. Now, to be square," 
Mosher continued, " I might sell yer one or 
hire one out ter yer. If yere goin' ter buy 
five dollars' wuth yer can afford ter pay me 
ten cents, cause yer save a quarter." 

Burke seized the opportunity. " I'll do it," 
he said cunningly. 

When his goodwife asked him what the 
certificate meant he laughed. " It's a deal I 
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made with Mosher/' he said, " I can git the 
benefit er that Barclay scheme an I didn't put 
nuthin* inter the pool, neither. These city 
fellers ain't the only smart people in the world, 
I guess." 

" An' yer has ter pay Mosher ten cents on 
every quarter yer saves ? " 

" You be quiet," said Burke. " Mosher 
won't never know how much I buy." 

When Mosher reached home and told his 
wife what he had done they enjoyed it hugely. 
" I don't know but FU set all these shares ter 
workin fer me," he said. 

Later in the day Widow Golder applied to 
Barclay for her certificates and, being a good 
church member and also anxious to conciliate 
the pastor, she asked frankly, " Supposing I 
want to lend these shares or give 'em away, 
that won't make any difference with the rebate 
will it ? " 

" Absolutely none," said Barclay. " They're 
free for all." 



Within a month Barclay found that ap- 
parently the number of stockholders of his 
company had greatly increased. Men whom 
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he had never seen before came armed with 
certificates of stock, bought like devils, got re- 
bates, and departed. Many borrowed a neigh- 
bor's single share and with eyes twinkling with 
cunning went out of their way to Cosburg and 
spent money just to get the best of the new 
storekeeper. 

Jimmy Airds, being Scotch and instinctively 
financial, was doing a thriving business in 
shares, purchasing them from impecunious 
holders and letting them out, often to their 
original owners, for one-half of the savings ef- 
fected by the borrower. Naturally suspicious, 
Airds watched and got proof that such savings 
were usually misrepresented, and thereafter let 
the shares at the rate of five cents per job. 
But in this again the old man was deceived, 
for the borrowers got into the habit of passing 
the shares around, making them do several 
errands, before returning them to their owner. 
Even under these disadvantages the shares 
paid the miser about 5% a day on the invest- 
ment. 

Mosher had, under pressure, parted with five 
of his shares to as many neighbors ; when he 
told his wife of the handsome profit he'd made 
on the transaction she said, " Yer better hurry 
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right away inter Cosburg an see if yer can*t 
buy five more cheap. Looks ter me like 
they's goin' ter rise!" 

As Mosher had nothing to do at the moment, 
he acted on the suggestion. " D'yer want me 
ter get anything for yer ? " he called from the 
wagon when he was ready to go. 

His wife appeared at the door with pencil 
and paper in hand. " Why, no," she said, scan- 
ning a line of figures, " I've only got about 
sixty cents* wuth here. Yer better wait till 
yer go in next time." 

" Yer were speakin' about a broom," said 
Mosher. 

" Yes, but I was goin' ter buy that at John 
Phillips's. He always keeps good ones, but 
well git it at Barclay's this time— that'll bring 
it up to a dollar," and Mosher drove away re- 
joicing that he would squeeze a five-cent cigar 
out of the transaction. 

When he reached the Commercial House 
office he found that Barclay shares were quoted 
at ten cents more than he had sold for, but, 
remembering his wife's prophecy that they 
would rise, he bought five shares, pocketed his 
loss of half a dollar on the transaction, and 
went home, puffing the cigar that he had got 
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from Barclay, and pondering the vicissitudes 
of speculative life. Thus it was that Mosher 
became a " bull " on the Barclay shares. 

Through their quality of universal utility the 
shares soon reached prohibitive figures. The 
people had learned that it was cheaper to buy 
than to hire them, which tended to cause ac- 
tivity among the speculators of the Commercial 
House office. 

Never did the wisdom of that arch-prig. 
Ham Scott, show to better advantage than 
when applied to the " Barclay scheme" as it 
was characterized by its opponents. 

" If he don't pay you dividends," said Scott, 
"you can pay yourself one every time you 
buy a dollar's worth. You can make your 
money pay you 5% a day instead of 5% a 
year." 

"That seems so, an yet it don't seem so," 
said Bad Morrison. 

" Why, yes it does," said Ham, " you has 
everything in your own hands. You can blow 
yourself rich." He chuckled. " But the best 
part of the joke is that some er these fellers 
thinks they're gettin' the best of Barclay. 
Now, Fve looked at it from every point, an' no 
matter which way you toss the cat she'll light 
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on her feet. It's the same with these shares. 
No matter how you use *em, they all contribute 
to Barclay's money-drawer." 

" Well, yer ain't blamin* him fer that, be 
yer ? " said Bad. 

The influence of the Barclay shares was 
manifest in all quarters. 

" I'm glad ye paid Mr. Baiclay somethin* on 
account. Ma," said Mamie Le Breck, " 'cause 
now when we get a five-dollar bill we don't have 
to wait till we go to Williamstown to get it 
broke for change. I ain't forgot that time I 
went inter Phillipses' with a bill ter get change 
ter buy a handkerchief from a pedler, an' John 
wouldn't let me have it without I paid him two 
on account." 

"Now, don't you go to thinkin* too much 
er that air store-keep, Mamie, an' you couragin' 
of Ham," her mother admonished. 

" 'Tain't that," said her dutiful daughter, " it's 
'cause he's so nice an' kind an' don't seem' ter 
think everybody's tryin* ter do him. Ain't I 
just as honest as he is ? " she burst out. 

" Well, who said you warn't, Mamie ? " 

" Why, John Bornt used ter make me feel 
that way. I'd like ter smash him, I would. 
I'd like ter see myself payin' him no money," 
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" Yer needn't git mad about it, Mamie. John 
Bornt ain't there now." 

** Yes, he is, but he ain't the boss. Now 
d'yer reckon, ma, that John Phillips "d tell you 
where ter get a thing if he didn't have it ? " 

" I reckon not." 

''Well, Mr. Barclay did. He didn't have 
the kind of gingham I wanted, but he told me 
White was sellin' 'em cheap an' I went there 
an* got a bargain. If that'd ben Phillips he'd 
a said * I ain't got it an' I don't know where 
yer can git it, 'cause I ben lookin' fer it my- 
self.'" 

" I heered George CuUigan paid him eight 
dollars on account," said the mother. 

" Six," Ham said. 

" Then it was six," said Mother Le Breck. 

" I seen Marthy Williams goin' there this 
mornin'. She ain't bin in no Cosburg store 
this two year. I wonder how it kin be. D'yer 
spuz she got trust there ? " the old woman 
chattered. 

** She didn't. Ham said. Ham says her boy 
Charlie went in there ter git a pair er them 
copper-toed boots. * How much ? ' said he, 
smartlike, cause he knowed the price was a 
dollar an' a quarter. 'Did you earn that 
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money yourself?' said Mr. Barclay. *Yes/ 
said Charlie, * splittin' school wood.' * A dol- 
lar,' said Mr. Barclay. An' when Charlie went 
out he says, * Tell yere ma I got a new line er 
calicoes at reduced prices.' He seems ter 
pick up quick, 'cause I guess by the looks of 
his hands he never kep no store before he 
come here. Not that they ain't • big enough, 
but his nails is so nice apd shiny." 

" But how d'yer know Marthy didn't git no 
credit ? " persisted Mrs. LeBreck. 

** Ham says Bad Morrison lent her his share, 
an' them means cash, yer know." 

" Do tell," said the old woman. She regarded 
her daughter earnestly for a moment and then 
said, " I seen Bornt goin' by this mornin' with 
a horse an' buggy with groceries in it. D'yer 
reckon Barclay's bought a new rig ? " 

" No, hired it. Ham says. It belongs ter 
Pete Anderson. Barclay took it for a month 
on trial. Pays ten dollars an' found. Least- 
wise that's what Ham said." 

" But where was Bornt goin' ter with them 
things?" 

" He was goin' ter Joe Horton's first place. 
Ham says. It's a new wrinkle. He delivers 
all groceries paid fer in cash er produce. Yer 
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see, them farmer women don't git inter town 
much, an' him goin* around an' talkin' to 'em, 
they order a lot more things 'n they want. 
Smart, ain't it?" 

"Yes, idee of the new storekeep, I reckon." 
" No, Ham says it was Bornt's own idee." 



What Mamie Le Breck said was true ; it was 
Bornt's scheme. In fact, Barclay had found 
the old man quite a mine of undeveloped 
ideas, and he encouraged him to suggest what- 
ever was in his mind. It was clear to him now 
that Bornt had failed largely through lack of 
initiative. There was a good market in and 
about Cosburg and Barclay resolved to avail 
of it. That things were coniing his way now, 
he was confident. His week's sales not only 
showed an absolute increase, but a vast pre- 
ponderance of cash over credit, which was 
quite a turn about. He felt secure financially, 
now that Henderson had assured him of his 
support, and Brixton, whom he trusted, had 
told him that Henderson was all right. With 
this anchor to windward he could imagine 
no quarter from which disaster might arise, 

unless through some act of Providence. Satis- 
16 
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fied that the security of his position was thus 
doubly riveted, he gave rein to enterprise. 
With keen mercantile instinct he ascertained 
not only the crying wants but the vanities of 
.the community, and ordered a large bill of 
goods from Ethridge with a view to supply- 
ing them. For this he gave a sixty-day note. 
With the arrival and display of the new stock 
business boomed, and Barclay, branching out, 
invaded other fields of novelty, and by paying 
cash, obtained good bargains. 

The Barclay shares had now worked up to 
three dollars. 

Not until he had firmly established himself 
did Barclay loose the leash to his fancy in an- 
other direction. He was aware that his ad- 
miration for Kate Randolph had deepened into 
affection, but, while for a long time the possi- 
bility of winning her seemed remote, he did 
not check the growing sentiment. On the 
contrary, as a keen man of the world, he cher- 
ished and developed it, realizing from a long 
experience that even unreciprocated love was 
better than no love at all, that it was a develop- 
ing, inspiring, energizing force. That she was 
rich, he knew, but did not consider. Nor did 
he seriously take into account the fact that he 
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was now a tradesman. To a man of his breed- 
ing it mattered little whether a man played 
golf or sold codfish. The only obstacle to his 
marrying Kate Randolph, so far as he was con- 
cerned, had been a lack of funds. He was not 
even now in a position to support her as she 
was accustomed to being supported, but he 
could at least support himself and if needs be 
maintain her in comfort. A deep sense of his 
own un worthiness had never been Barclay's 
chief characteristic. Even in his most unre- 
generate days he had never acknowledged 
superiority in anybody. This was not due to 
egotism, but to a broad and deep realization of 
the fallibility of all men. His attitude towards 
women was no less sane than honest. To good 
women he accorded the highest esteem, but 
he did not extend to womankind indiscrimi- 
nately a fatuous and superfluous chivalry. He 
believed that women as a rule knew quite as 
much as men, and along certain lines infinitely 
more. When he met one who commanded 
his intellectual respect he did not accord her 
any advantage on account of her sex other 
than deference. Notwithstanding the sur- 
roundings in which he had lived, he was a 
peculiarly pure-minded man and was no less 
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a gentleman among men than among women. 
Therefore, while he placed Miss Randolph on 
something of a pedestal, it was not an inacces- 
sible one. 

Having settled in his mind his right to love 
her and to expect her to love him, his attitude 
towards her instantly changed. She was a 
possibility now, officially acknowledged unto 
himself. He felt, however, that the route to 
her heart would be not only direct, but exceed- 
ingly steep. Nor would it even then be free 
from obstacles. Macdonald was a keen rival. 
He was physically perfect, and while his face 
was coarsely handsome, still it was handsome. 
He was a very well educated though a very 
underbred man. In a word, he had never 
been taught the eternal ethics of the gentle- 
man. There was much to him that was en- 
gaging, a certain frankness of manner, an ex- 
cellent choice of words which was charming, 
and a peculiarly seductive voice. But Bar- 
clay had noted the incongruity between the 
voice and the man and had discovered that it 
was affected. Whenever he was surprised or 
provoked into natural utterance it was harsh, 
nasal. Under other conditions Macdonald 
would have caused Barclay little apprehen- 
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sion, but he was aware that lonesomeness on 
the part of a woman is very often an ineligible 
suitor's best advocate. But he was not yet 
ready to speak his mind to Miss Randolph. 
He would wait until he had paid his first divi- 
dend, and then, with this proof that he had ac- 
complished something, he would go to her. 
Meantime he would convey to her, in an un- 
mistakable manner, that Macdonald was not 
the only man in the field. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE PERSECUTION OF MR. BARCLAY. 

It was not long before Barclay's " rebate 
system " as it was now called, began to make 
serious inroads upon the business of the other 
merchants of Cosburg. At first this fact was 
discussed in a desultory way on the street 
corners, but finally it took definite form. The 
street corner conferences resolved themselves 
into regular meetings at Phillips's store. It 
was the purpose of the merchants at first, al- 
though but vague and unexpressed, to create 
a sentiment against Barclay, and so an indis- 
criminate attendance at the meetings was en- 
couraged. The talk, directed by Phillips and 
sustained by Matthews, Nichols and the other 
tradesmen, was insidiously detrimental to Bar- 
clay's interests. But Barclay's friends, among 
whom Brixton Houk was the most strenuous, 
frequented Phillips's store and habitually dis- 
puted all attacks, either direct or by innuendo, 
that were made upon him. The disaffected 

tradesmen shrewdly refrained from admitting 

246 
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that Barclay was cutting into their trade, but 
sought to appeal to local pride on the ground 
that he was an element of discord in Cosburg. 
He had combined their specialties in one 
store; they had traditionally respected one 
another's right to deal exclusively in a certain 
line of goods. But this man had ruthlessly 
violated that tradition. He sold ever3rthing. 

" Yes," said Brixton one night, " you folks 
conspired— you formed a Trust whereby you 
agreed that each one should be protected in 
what he called his right to charge the people 
any kind of a price for his specialty. There 
wasn't to be any competition. Don't yer think 
you're spouting local pride is a leetle bit hypo- 
critical ? You intimate that Mr. Barlay don't 
respect people's rights. Seems ter me that he 
respects *em more'n you Trust magnates do." 

It soon became apparent that with such 
argumentative elements as the Barclay con- 
tingent in attendance, the purpose of the meet- 
ings would be reversed. But Phillips was too 
shrewd a man to call them off. Instead, he 
arranged that the merchants exclusively should 
meet at his house. 

" Yer orter 've shut off Brixton," said Mat- 
thews to Phillips, the first night of the " Star 
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Chamber" proceedings. "He's done more 
damage to our cause than anythin' I know of, 
completely cut off our appealin' ter local pride." 

" D yer reckon his words sunk deep inter 
Macdonald ? " said Bill Harvey. " I seen him 
standin' near the door, lookin' on." 

"Oh, hang Macdonald," said Ben White, 
" he's with us anyhow. Anythin' ter down 
Barclay goes with him. But them loungers is 
what I'm afraid of. They're pretty keen- 
minded fellers an' they'll spread what Brixton 
said through the town like a fox in a cornfield 
with a torch tied to his tail." 

Matthews meditated. " Yer see, we stood 
there like a lot er yaps an' let Brixton's talk go 
unanswered. He didn't talk much, I allow." 

" Yes, but he said a hell of a lot," said White. 

" Well, I never was much good at argyin' 
with a feller when I knowed he was tellin' the 
truth," said Phillips, raising his voice. 

" But can't them words be explained some- 
how, sorter modified, same as candidates for 
election explain away charges that are made 
agin' 'em an* that everybody knows ter be 
true ? " said Harvey. 

There was a silence, then Phillips said, 
" Now, boys, there ain't any use argyin'. We 
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had a good chance ter beat Barclay on the 
ground that he, a stranger, come here ter run 
us Cosburgers out of business. Local pride 
would have backed us up. We missed that 
play, an' we'll just cast it behind us." 

" I never did trust Barclay," said Harvey, 
brightening. " Yer know, that pool business 
was a trick." 

" Oh, yes, I know that," said Phillips, bored, 
" but we can't drag that out of its grave. The 
people themselves has rung the changes on it 
till they're tired. Besides, Barclay's ben tryin' 
ter make good fer it. We'd only show our- 
selves ter be weak." 

"Well, I don't see how we can tackle him 
nohow," said Matthews, " that is, in a public 
way," he qualified. " Folks is gettin' things 
cheaper, and as John Bornt says, he's adver- 
tisin' Cosburg an' we can't deny it's bringin' 
business ter us. The people would think it 
was just jealousy of him, mean, unreasonin' 
jealousy." 

"Well, not knowin' what ground we are 
actin' on exactly," said Harvey, " I don't know 
what ground we can go to the people on." 

" It ain't jealousy of Barclay," retorted 
Phillips, " it's jealousy of his business. Bar- 
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clay 11 swaller us all up. Just let him get a 
little more powerful an' we'll have ter sell out 
or drop out. Don't yer see the danger ? An 
enterprise like his must be nipped in the bud. 
I allow he gives us a little business, but that's 
only a kind of sleepin' draught ter quiet us 
before he s wallers us up. I know the kind ; 
he's a Wall Street man— one er them Trust 
fellers." 

The word " Trust " opened their eyes. 
Phillips had sounded an effective warning. 

" Why, them hydra-headed fellers," Phillips 
went on, emphasizing his words with sweeps 
of his pipe turned bottom up, "they're wonder- 
ful things. Don't yer see how Barclay's 
spreadin' out, adoptin* new schemes ? Why, 
already he's turned this community inter a 
Trust. Don't the people own his store an' 
don't they feel obligated ter buy there ? " 

"Well," said Harvey, "our game with the 
people is blocked. What are yer goin' ter do 
about it?" 

Phillips was silent for some moments, then 
he observed meditatively, " Barclay owes Eth- 
ridge money." 

There was another pause during which they 
all smoked thoughtfully. Presently Phillips 
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said with becoming solemnity, " Boys, the 
sentiment of this meetin' is not to do Barclay 
no harm personally, but ter prevent his enter- 
prise from spreadin* so 's ter swallow us up. 
Our purpose is righteous, 'cause it's self-pre- 
servation." He puffed his pipe deliberately, 
then removing it went on, his listeners grow- 
ing more eager every moment. *' I don't believe 
in too many cooks." After delivering himself 
of this bit of ancient wisdom, Phillips paused 
that his next words might have a strong back- 
ground |of silence, then proceeded. " Now, 
what I think we should do is to appoint a com- 
mittee of three ter act. Tain't necessary for 
the rest of us ter know what they're doin', 'cause 
then we can't give nothin' away an' block the 
game. Let every man here pledge himself 
ter silence, let him pledge himself ter stand by 
the acts of the committee. I say this first so's 
yer may be careful about who yer appoint." 

" But won't them men report progress ter 
us or ask our advice in any way ? " said Harvey. 

" I think best not," said Phillips. " It'll pre- 
vent confusion an' get concentration, which is 
the very thing we're aimin' fer ter fight Bar- 
clay with, cause' the essence of his scheme is 
concentration." 
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After a little discussion it was decided that 
Phillips, Matthews, and Nichols should con- 
stitute the committee. 

« « « « "Sf 

The following day the committee called at 
the Williamstown bank and were conducted 
into the private office of the president. 

Phillips wasted little time in coming to the 
point. When the door was closed and the 
prematurely gray Henderson had bowed them 
to seats, he began. " Mr. Henderson," he said, 
" Mr. Matthews, Mr. Nichols and me are a 
committee representing the business men of 
Cosburg. Here's a list of the men we're here 
to talk fer." 

Henderson took the list and scanned it 
apprehensively, noting the absence of Barclay's 
name. Then he glanced at Phillips. 

"This bank is glad to welcome any dele- 
gation of Cosburg business men," he said. 
"Will you gentlemen have cigars ? " 

The trio accepted. 

"We come about Barclay," said Phillips, 
drawing hard at his cigar. 

" I see," said Henderson. " What's he up 
to now ? " 

" It's this way. Of course, I'm speakin* 
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confidential, you understand." Henderson 
nodded and flecked the ash from his cigar into 
the cuspidor with his bloodless hand. "We 
feel it incumbent on us ter protect the good 
name of Cosburg— to protect her finansheel an' 
commercial interests likewise." He paused 
expectantly, but as Henderson made no sug- 
gestion, proceeded. " Ever sence the pool 
we ben kinder 'fraid er Barclay. Not that he 
ain't a good feller, but he's got them Wall 
Street ideas, an that specerlatin' business took 
er hold of our people right smart an' done 'em 
up. Now, we don't know but he's fixin' for 
another big coop." 

" Fixing for another coup ? " repeated 
Henderson, interested. 

" Yes ; yer see the first one was nothin' but 
a pool, but this enterprise partakes of the 
nature of a Trust, which is somethin' we don't 
understand and consequently we mistrusts it." 

" Oh, come to business, come to business," 
said Nichols. 

" Now, you let me perceed in my own way. 
This thing has got ter be approached diplo- 
matic. I want Mr. Henderson to know why 
we're doin' it so's he'll see it ain't no caprice 
on our part." 
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" Oh, I know it's not caprice," said Hender- 
son. " You may be as abrupt as you like." 

" Well, then," Phillips puffed and measured 
his words, " we want Barclay discouraged." 

Henderson drew a long breath, but said 
nothing. 

"Yes, we want him discouraged," said 
Nichols. "He's gettin' perniciously strenu- 
ous." 

" And you want my advice ? " said Hender- 
son. 

" Well, er, no," said Phillips, " not wishin' 
ter be imperlite, but we'd like yere help in 
another direction." 

"Oh, tell him what yer want, John," snapped 
Nichols. 

" Yes, come to the point fer God's sake," 
said Matthews. " There's no need in beatin' 
around the bush." 

" You let me perceed my own way," said 
Phillips. " Don't you think Fm right, Mr. 
Henderson ? " 

" I think you're all right," said Henderson 
with rare diplomacy. 

" Well, then," said Phillips, " Barclay owes 
Ethridge money. His note is due on the 

20th." 
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" I understand," , said Henderson. " Bar- 
clay was in to see me about it the other day." 

"I see," said Phillips. "Well, now we 
knew how much you was interested in the 
welfare of Cosburg." He leaned over the 
table and slowly repeated. " We knew how 
much you was interested an' we thought per- 
haps you might be inclined ter discourage 
anybody that was workin' against the village." 

Henderson drummed with his fingers upon 
the table. " I see," he said presently. " You 
want me to refuse Barclay accommodation." 

" Well, I don't like ter put it that way," said 
Phillips, " cause that sounds kinder hard. I'd 
say, pertect the interests of Cosburg." 

" But you know it's my duty to protect the 
interests of the bank, and Barclay promises to 
be a good customer." 

"Barclay's takin' in considerable money," 
said Phillips. " He ain't payin' Ethridge an' 
I don't guess he's layin' it up here ter pervide 
fer his note. Of course you know best about 
that." 

Henderson knew it was the truth. " But," 
he protested, " I understand he's getting some 
pretty good cash bargains in town." 

Phillips looked Henderson in the eyes with 
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the assurance of a man who holds trumps. 
"Barclay's business ain't one eighth of what 
that list represents." 

For a moment the men looked into each 
other's eyes, then Henderson said, " The men 
on this list authorized you to speak for them ?" 

" Absolutely," said Phillips, feeling that the 
question signified capitulation. " I only ap- 
peal to you as a public-spirited man and friend 
of Cosburg," he went on, mollified. "Of 
course yer ain't nowise obligated ter do it." 

" I see," said Henderson. He puffed at his 
cigar, while the committee waited for his ver- 
dict. "Gentlemen," he said presently, "of 
course the idea of your bringing the pressure 
of patronage to bear upon me is ridiculous. 
Likewise as a committee of citizens acting 
against the Barclay Co. I must refuse to en- 
tertain you. But as three representative men 
of Cosburg, I cannot ignore your individual 
representations. Gentlemen, I thank you for 
having warned me in time. Your wishes shall 
be respected." 



That night as John Phillips was seated in 
his store Sam Madison entered. Finding 
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Phillips alone, he said abruptly, " You don't 
know no one as wants ter buy a Barclay share, 
doyer?" 

" How much ? " said Phillips. 

" Three dollars. Goin' rates," he added, as 
Phillips raised his eyebrows. 

" Didn't yer try Barclay or Brix ? " 

"Tried 'em both. Barclay said he wasn't 
buyin* just now, and Brix said as how he'd 
take it jus' ter accommodate me, only he 
couldn't spare the cash." 

Phillips smiled significantly and fell to medi- 
tating. " Well," he said presently, " I don't 
want it." He paused again and then screwing 
his eyes searchingly at Madison said, " I might 
be induced to part with some er mine." 

" Yer don't reckon they're a glut, do yer, 
John ? " 

Phillips lighted a cigar and leaning on his 

counter puffed for three or four minutes and 

gazed at the folds of calico on the opposite 

shelf, carefully revolving the subject, then he 

said, " No, not a glut, only I got a few more 

than I need. Yer ain't tried Jimmy Airds, 

have yer?" he added turning sharply to 

Madison. 

" No." 
17 
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" Well, say, try Jimmy, an' don't come down 
on your price none, 'cause he'll give it or 
nothin'." 

Madison moved towards the door. 

"Hold on," cried Phillips, and while the 
other paused he paced the length of the store 
with^ ponderous, long strides, his head bent, 
eagerly revolving the mighty scheme that had 
come to him. Madison regarded him curiously. 

"What is it, John ? " he said, after a time. 

Phillips halted. " Yer needn't mention ter 
Jimmy about my offerin' ter sell, cause I ain't 
anxious, only willin'." 

Madison left the store and walked in the di- 
rection of the Airds' farm, vaguely wondering 
why John Phillips should be willing to sell 
shares that would send customers to the store 
of his rival. 

Bright and early in the morning Jimmy 
Airds appeared at Phillips's store. He waited 
until two or three customers had made pur- 
chases and departed, then said, " Business is 
improvin', John." 

"Holdin'itsown." 

"The other storekeepers say the same/' 
Airds went on. 

" How about Barclay ? " 
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" I ain't asked him," said Jimmy, " but if all 
you fellers is doin' well, it stands ter reason 
he must be doin' poor, cause he's agin' yer 
all." 

Phillips caught the purpose of Airds' words. 

"That don't indicate," he said. "There's 
enough f er all. Anyhow, his shares don't show 
no fallin' off." 

" What are they quoted at ?" said Jimmy. 

" Anywhere from three to three-fifty." 

" I wouldn't give that fer 'em," said Jimmy, 
coming to the point. 

" Well, I wouldn't take less than three fer 
mine if I wasn't pushed for money," said 
Phillips. 

" How many d'yer want ter sell ? " said Airds. 

" I don't want ter sell any, but if a friend er 
mine wanted ter use 'em as bad as I did the 
money, I might let him have ^ ten at that 
figure." 

The old man's eyes glistened. His stock 
had been earning good dividends, in fact, had 
twice paid for itself. He felt like branching 
out. " Well," he said, " I'll give yer three fer 
ten shares an if yer know of somebody's got 
some more, I'll give the same fer ten more." 

"All right," said Phillips, " I'll sell yer ten. 
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Funny yer should happen ter mention ten 
more, 'cause I know a feller that's just got that 
amount." 

Airds ran over the list of investors in his 
mind. There were several that had put a 
hundred dollars each into the pool, but he 
couldn't think of anybody that was hard up 
just then, and he ought to know, because they 
all came to him for money. Suddenly Phillips 
halted in his newly acquired habit of pacing 
the floor. "Look here, Jimmy," he cried, 
" I'll undertake ter git yer them shares, but 
I've got ter make a shave on 'em. Yer 
wouldn't go three an a quarter, would ye ? " 

Airds noted signs of weakness, and stiffened 
accordingly. " Three's all 111 give," he said. 

*'Well," said Phillips, "111 have ter look 
for a shave from the other feller. Now, 
Jimmy, if you knew who it was that wanted 
ter sell, an he knew who it was that wanted ter 
buy, you'd come together an' cut me out. 
But 111 undertake to git 'em for yer at three if 
youll agree ter take 'em off my hands at that 
figure." 

Airds pondered a minute. " Well, I dunno, 
John. I don't feel like tyin' myself up. 'cause 
some other feller might come along as wanted 
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ter sell, an I couldn't buy hisn, bein' tied up 
ter you, an then your feller might throw yer 
down, an I'd lose my chance. But if yer 
wants ter bind yereself ter deliver them shares 
at three I'll bind myself ter take 'em, an' eachll 
pay the other a dollar to bind the bargain." 

There was so much cunning eagerness in 
Phillips' eyes that he feared the old man would 
discern it and back out. 

" Well, if yer give me, let's see, this is the 
15th, give me six days an* I'll do it." 

The old man nodded assent and they quickly 
drew up an agreement which each signed in 
duplicate, passing a dollar back and forth to 
make it lawful. 

Phillips chuckled as the old man pocketed 
the paper and turned down the road. He 
went to the front door and followed the re- 
treating figure with his eyes and metaphorically 
shook his fist at him. " Damn you, Jimmy 
Airds," he said, " you've made me pay through 
the nose for accommodation and now I've got 
a chance ter take some of it back out of that 
cussed old hide of yours. I wish I'd bound 
you ter take ten more." He resumed his 
pacing while the " financial " baccilli that had 
entered his blood made his fingers tingle and 
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clutch inwardly. A greedy light was in his 
eyes, a light that was a stranger to them. His 
face was flushed with eagerness, yet cunning, 
the handmaiden to greed, bridled his tongue. 
Strange, distorted, unconnected ideas flitted 
throujgh his undisciplined brain. Vague pos- 
sibilities began to dawn upon him. He saw 
small paths swelling into great avenues, a 
splendid residence, an outfit. Further on was 
a man resembling himself, a commuter, now, 
traveling between his country place and the 
great city. 

The inviting, musical, sonorous, yet far-off 
song of the buzz saw was entering his ears. 

On his way home Jimmy Airds met Bad 
Morrison. Bad was one of the few men of 
Cosburg whom Jimmy Airds had never been 
able to bully for the reason that he had always 
been so poor that Jimmy would never lend 
him money. Consequently Bad had a habit 
of abusing Jimmy most profanely, whenever in 
the mood, and for this reason the old man had 
conceived a respect and admiration for him 
which almost amounted to affection. For a 
time Bad's profanity had disturbed Jimmy, 
who was a good churchman, and he had gone 
to Squire Bowerman for advice. " Pshaw," 
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said Bowerman, " the man who swears nastily 
is despicable, but one who, put to tremendous 
provocation, bursts out into rich and ripe in- 
vective is none the less lovable." From that 
time on these curiously unlike men had been 
strong friends. 

Airds had often trusted the master of pro- 
fanity with missions of a more or less delicate 
nature, such as the investigation of the habits 
of men who wanted to borrow money on their 
property, and the like, and he knew him to be 
a man of discretion. 

Just now the appearance of Morrison coin- 
cided opportunely with his meditations. 

" Bad," he said, " how's trade with Bar- 
clay?" 

"Growin' all the time," said Bad, eying 
Airds for a motive. 

" Yer don't hear no rumors about it, do 
yer?" 

" Some shaller folks says he's too good to 
last, that's all." 

Airds chuckled. " They generally say that 
of folks what ain't no bottom to 'em." 

" Barclay's smart as hell," said Bad. 

" Yer mean smart at talkin' ? " Airds was 
searching his face cunningly. 
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"No, smart at keepin' his mouth shut. 
That's how I jedge a man." 

Bad's opinion seemed to meet the old man's 
wishes. " D'yer hear er any shares fer sale ? " 

" No, but Ham said there was a feller in 
there the other day, drunk, I forget who it was, 
as wanted to sell his." 

" Did Ham say how much ? " 

" Four dollars." 

"Was he drunk when he asked that fer 
'em?" 

" No, because he borrowed enough on 'em 
from Ur>^ Brown ter git full, an' then he blowed 
he wouldn't sell 'em fer five 'cause he was 
lookin' fer Barclay ter cut a watermelon." 

" Cut a watermelon ? " 

Bad laughed at the old man's perplexity. 
"That's what they call it in Wall Street when 
them companies accumerlates a lot er money 
an' then divides it out." 

" Bad," said Jimmy, " yer know sometimes 
people round here gits hard up." 

" I'll take your word for it." 

The miser chuckled. " I ain't jokin'. 
Now, if yer hear of anybody thet wants to sell 
any of them shares somewheres around three, 
you buy 'em an I'll take 'em off your hands." 
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"What the hell 11 / buy 'em with ?" 

" My money— only I don't want 'em ter know 
it's mine. I say, Bad, you hang around Bar- 
clay's store an' find out whatyer can about that 
watermelon. If there 's an5rthin' in that drunk 
feller's talk you an' I might go in on a little 
speckerlation." 

" I see/' said Bad. 

With this the old man turned his back 
abruptly on Morrison and trudged up the hill. 
The irritating noise of the buzz-saw was begin- 
ning to quicken the fibers of his leathery old 
heart. He grasped his cudgel tighter and has- 
tened on against the rising wind that pushed 
his old high hat askew and flapped his coat- 
tails, for all the world like a scarecrow. 

As Morrison went towards the village the 
buzz-saw kept suggesting things to him and 
changed his indifference into interest. When 
he entered Phillips' store things seemed to 
look different. The air was charged with a 
heavy suggestion of something he felt, but did 
not think about. He did not stop there long, 
but hastened over to Barclay's, whither inter- 
est drew him. All was bustle there. He 
hung about for a bit and keenly noted the 
trade of the place. For the first time in his 
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life he took an interest in prices. He noticed 
that Barclay sold for slightly less than Phillips 
and Matthews, and he vaguely calculated how 
much more he would have to sell to bring his 
day's profits up to theirs. A string of people 
was passing in and out, but Morrison was too 
intent upon his thoughts to notice individuals. 
" If it's too good to last they're all goin* ter 
get some of it while it does last," he thought, 
** and Barclay sells at a discount even under 
these prices." Suddenly the solution occur- 
red to him. Barclay sold almost entirely for 
cash, consequently he paid cash and so got 
goods cheaper than the other fellows. 

From Barclay's Morrison wandered over to 
the barber shop. 

" Ham," he said, " who was that feller that 
was full in here the other day ? " 

" You mean that feller that wanted ter sell 
the Barclay shares?" 

" I don't know about any Barclay shares," 
said Bad, " but I kinder fancied the clothes he 
had on. He was too full ter tell me where he 
got 'em." 

" Why I asked," said Ham, " was, there was 
two fellers. One had on a sack suit an' the 
other wore coat-tails— he was a drummer," 
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" Sack suit's the one I want," said Bad. 

" Oh, that was Ray Wilson of Amboy." 
« « « * « 

' Loungers at John Phillips' store noticed that 
the merchant had become abstracted, preoc- 
cupied. He had taken to pacing the floor 
and smoking inordinately. Village affairs had 
apparently ceased to interest him. He was 
rather now absorbed in foreign matters. He 
read the New York papers, talked about town 
houses and country places, and told stories of 
sharp financial tricks played by Wall Street 
magicians. One night when he went home 
his wife anxiously asked him what was ailing 
and he blushed and answered evasively. 

" Tain't business trouble, is it, John ? " the 
woman asked abruptly. " Barclay ain't cuttin' 
inter you is he, an' makin' you worry ?" 

" Lord, Barclay '11 be the means er makin 
us rich yet," Phillips burst out enigmatically, 
and then shut his jaws with a snap, and would 
say no more. 

But there was a buzzing in his ears, a buzz- 
ing that seemed to come from the far away, 
sleepless city. And curiously, at midnight it 
buzzed louder than ever, because then it had 
all his attention. 
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One night the syndicate bee stung him and 
he got out of bed and went into the sitting- 
room and lit the lamp and feverishly pro- 
ceeded to figure with paper and pencil. Sheet 
after sheet he covered with figures, and his 
wondering and anxious wife stood in the door- 
way and watched him. 

The next morning he called Matthews into 
consultation and showed him the figures, and, 
as the other listened, eager yet dubious, ques- 
tioning and doubting, meeting argument with 
argument, the noise of the buzz-saw entered 
his head also and he was convinced. 

Then Nichols was called in. "Yer see," 
said Phillips, " we ain't combined against Bar- 
clay. This ain't no conspiracy to restrain 
trade, as they say. We're here for self pres- 
ervation and as long as Barclay's goin' ter col- 
lapse when that note goes ter protest we might 
as well profit by it." 

" But will he collapse ? " queried Nichols. 

" Ethridge '11 jump him like a wild-cat 
would a chicken. He's greedy fer him now. 
He ain't none too well satisfied that Barclay's 
buyin' outside 'f him an' payin' cash." 

" But how about the fellers's buys the stock ? " 
said Nichols. 
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" Jus' like the feller that buys eggs," said 
Phillips. " There's a heap er speckerlatin' in 
everythin' now-a-days, yer know. Yer see, it's 
this way. Ethridge trusted Barclay fer a big 
line er goods. Barclay represented that he 
was sellin' fer cash, an' he was, but he ain't goin' 
ter take in enough ter meet that note, not by 
a long shot. I ain't ben in this business all 
these years but that I can judge pretty close 
to what a man's doin' by the appearance er 
things. Well, Barclay seen that he warn't, so 
he goes ter Henderson ter pull him through. 
We checkmated him there. We don't want 
ter harm Barclay, but we want ter save our- 
selves. If he'd sold like the rest of us, charged 
the same prices, and didn't give no rebates, 
we wouldn't have no kick." 

" Well, an' if he hadn't done them things," 
said Nichols, " he wouldn't be here." 

" Now, ain't it clear how quick he'll collapse, 
an' don't yer think it's reglar, as long as he's 
goin' under anyhow, that w^e should git some 
of the wreck, just ter compensate us fer what 
he's cut us out of?" 

" Seems reasonable," said Nichols. " But 
what I claim is that it's our town-folks that we'll 
be makin' our money offen an' not Barclay." 
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" Why, confound it, we ain't askin' 'em ter 
buy," said Phillips. " We're only figgerin' that 
if they do want ter buy, they can buy from us. 
Let it be known here an' there. Yer may hesi- 
tate," he went on, " feelin' that it's the widders 
an' orphans what's buyin', but I'll tell yer, it 
ain't. Who do you s'pose I sold to yesterday ?" 
He held his pipe aloft waiting for their guess. 
"Jimmy Airds," he shouted, and the three 
burst into loud laughter. 

" Well, it wouldn't wound my conscience any 
ter sell ter him," said Nichols. 

Phillips glanced around cautiously, then 
looked at the others with glad cunning in 
his eyes. "He wants more," he whispered 
dramatically. 

" How d'yer know?" 

"Bad's ben nosin* round." Phillips burst 
out laughing. " I tell yer, boys, ifs too rich. 
Only think, the very first nibble should be 
him." 

" But he ain't swallered the hook yet," said 
Nichols. 

"Yes, he has," said Phillips. "I got him 
bound down to a lawful 'greement ter take ten 
shares more. I'll give 'em to him the day after 
the collapse. I'll buy 'em at ten cents apiece 
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and then FU say, * Jimmy, here's that stock,' an' 
then Jimmy '11 grind an grumble but he'll hand 
over the thirty, 'cause I got his 'greement." 
He pondered a moment, and then said sagely, 
" Boys, we're goin' ter win out 'cause I can see 
the finger of Providence in it. Just think, 
Jimmy Airds ben combinin' all by himself 
against the community, an' now it's pointed out 
that we fellers must combine against him as 
well as Barclay. The chance to git even is 
so good that I couldn't help givin' you fellers 
a piece of it." 

"But," said Nichols, "where will your own 
stock be on the 21st ? " 

" It'll be distributed," said Phillips. 

" But whoever buys it'll suffer a whole lot, 
John, 'cause you've got a big block." 

" I've pervided against that," said Phillips. 
" Except it's Jimmy Airds wants ter buy, I 
shan't sell no one more'n five shares to no 
one." 

" If ye do that," Nichols argued, "an' by any 
chance Barclay should pull through, don't 
yer see how you'll increase his number of cus- 
tomers ? " 

"I've thought that all out," said Phillips. 
" You know that the only reason that we fel- 
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lers has held onto that stock is because we 
didn't want ter send people ter Barclay. 
Don't that show what faith i have in this 
present scheme of ours ?" 

" But why combine ? " said Matthews. 

"So's we won't pull against each other. 
Ain't combination the most approved method 
of Wall Street, an' ain't we got ter fight Barclay 
with his own weapons ? " 

Nichols was about to raise his voice in further 
protest but the bacilli now so fully developed in 
Phillips communicated themselves to him. No 
further words were necessary when these had 
taken hold. His views changed miraculously. 

"Well, John," he said, " FU go yer," then 
walked home to dinner with head bent for- 
ward and hands clasped behind him. 

The same night all of the merchants who 
had combined against Barclay were pledged 
to co-operation. It was to be a syndicate af- 
fair ; each member was to sell as much as 
possible of the Barclay stock for the account 
of the pool, giving his personal obligation for 
it, the syndicate to stand for all sales and to 
divide the profits. It was further agreed that no 
one purchaser, always excepting Jimmy Airds, 
Bad Morrison, and Brixton Houk, should be 
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permitted to buy more than five shares. This 
was not due to philanthropy, as John Phillips 
had given Nichols to understand, but to discre- 
tion. Nichols made it clear in a terse sentence. 

"If we don't give no one more than five 
shares, he won't have no great object ter crawl 
when he finds he's stuck." 

Phillips explained that by pooling they could 
sell more effectively than they could by operat- 
ing independently — also that they could avail of 
all opportunities to buy back. Likewise they 
could conduct the bear campaign, which was in 
reality a campaign of mendacity, with greater 
effect, since by comparing notes frequently they 
would avoid contradictory and confusing state- 
ments. It was solemnly agreed by each that 
he would not engage in any personal transac- 
tion, and that he would observe the closest 
secrecy until after the pool had unloaded its 
holdings of the Barclay stock and " gone short " 
all the village would absorb. Each one was 
admonished, above all, not to betray any sug- 
gestion of the forthcoming protest of the Bar- 
clay note until the pool had finished " selling." 
Having made this iron-bound agreement, they 
separated for the night. 

On his way home Nichols figured out that 
.18 
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the maturing of the Barclay note was less than 
six days off. The proximity of it made him 
nervous. Now that he had Phillips' recipe 
for making money, he felt chagrined that he 
had entered the combine. Here was a good 
chance to make more money in a few days 
than he could make out of his business in a 
year. What a fool he'd been to confine him- 
self to the pool. However, it was as broad as 
long ; he'd profit by the selling of the others. 
But, hang it, they didn't know as many per- 
sons as he did who'd buy. He pondered as 
he walked along and at last hit upon a plan, for 
the song of the buzz-saw had excited his greed 
and set the wheels of enterprise going in his 
head. His brother-in-law, whom he trusted, 
could sell some for him on the side. Dick 
Howland acquiesced, Nichols agreeing to stand 
for his contracts and give him a rake-ojff for his 
services. Nichols instructed him as to getting 
hard and fast agreements with everybody, and 
congratulated himself upon his shrewdness. 
When the crash came he would get his stock 
for next to nothing and hand it back to these 
simpletons at contract prices. Well, it was all 
in the game— the game of the buzz-saw. 

Phillips carefully tutored the members of 
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the syndicate to explain, lest their selling ex- 
cite suspicion and cause a rush on the part of 
the villagers to sell before they had sold their 
fill and take their market away, that they had 
only gone into the thing originally as a means 
of getting back some of their pool losses ; that 
being themselves merchants they could not 
avail of the 5% rebate ; and that the money for 
the shares was worth more to them just now 
than any chance of dividends, no matter how 
good that might be. This was effective in 
obviating any rush to sell, and the pool suc- 
ceeded in disposing of its actual stock and 
getting out a considerable line of " shorts " 
before any one began to realize the unanimity 
of action among the merchants and to sit up 
and take notice. 

The attitude of Brixton Houk and John 
Bornt was one of stout espousal of Barclay's 
cause. Metaphorically, they carried chips on 
their shoulders and were ever on the alert for 
innuendoes about the Company and its pros- 
pects. Brixton contended that the whole 
countryside was alive to and availing of Bar- 
clay's co-operative scheme, and in support of 
this contention Bornt related actual, increas- 
ing, daily sales. The attitude of these stanch 
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adherents really promoted the purpose of the 
combine. John Phillips chuckled as he sent 
would-be sellers of shares to Brixton. " He 
stands to buy at every concession," he said, 
" he'll even loan you on 'em. That shows 
what he must think of 'em." 

"Them fellers is unloadin' on you, I guess/' 
said Bad Morrison to Brixton. 

" They can't unload forever," was Brixton's 
cheerful reply. " If you get a chance to buy 
at a shave let me know an' I'll give yer a com- 
mission." 

Bad was not slow in repeating this to Jimmy 
Airds. The miser turned the bit of infor- 
mation over in his mind, but made no further 
comment than, "He knows what he's doin', 
'cause he's on the inside there." 

On the night of the i8th Brixton Houk 
said to Barclay, " How many shares do these 
seven men— the combine— represent ? " 

" Seven hundred," said Barclay. 

" Has any one else offered to sell his stock 
or tried to borrow money on it ?" 

" Only that fellow Madison who threatened 
to hawk it down in public if I didn't buy. 
Why do you ask ? " 

" 'Cause Phillips has sold one hundred shares 
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outright, and has undertaken to deliver another 
hundred on the 21st." 

"On the 2ist, eh?" said Barclay, starting. 
He pondered a bit. " I don't know where he 
can be thinking of getting it. Let's reason it 
out. He may have some customers who owe 
him much money. Perhaps they've agreed to 
turn their shares over to him and Phillips 
is trying to turn them into cash in advance. 
He wants to see at what figure he can dispose 
of them before he takes them off his debtor's 
hands, thus clinching the bargain at both ends. 
That would be good business. He makes a 
profit on his goods to start with, accepts shares 
in payment and sells them at an advance, 
getting a profit both ways." 

Brixton walked up and down for a few mo- 
ments, and then coming up to Barclay said, 
" Confidential, now, would you advise me to 
buy all I can get ? " 

" At a bargain, yes. It may take a couple of 
years, but I'm going to make this business 
pay." He paused a moment, then said, 
" You'd better wait a little. Something seems 
to be in the air. I'm trying to figure out 
what's going on and who's back of it. Wait 
till I give you the word." 
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The next morning Brixton said to Barclay. 
" I see you got a new stockholder. John Phil- 
lips has sold fifty shares to Cy Bowen over to 
Williamstown." 

" Has Bowen got the stock ? " 

" No. He's got Phillips' obligation/' 

" When is it to be delivered ? " 

"Onthe2ist." 

" I thought so," said Barclay. " Has there 
been anymore selling ?" 

" Not for two days." 

Barclay referred to a small note-book. 
" They've sold about five thousand shares," he 
said. "It doesn't seem possible, does it ?" 

" It wouldn't if yer didn't know the ropes," 
said Brixton. "Lemme tell yer somethin'. 
Jimmy Airds knew how much those fellers 
held. He bought all that just ter test 'em. 
Well, they kep' on sellin* an' that showed 
Jimmy they was goin' * short ' an' so he kep' 
on buyin'. Most all of that stock that you 
speak of there was sold to Jimmy Airds." 

Barclay made a mental note of the fact. 

" Brix," he said, " you've seen a number of 
these contracts haven't you ? " 

"Yes." 

" Do they all expire the same day ?" 
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" Yes, the 21st. I noticed that." 

" I knew it/' said Barclay. " They're figur- 
ing on my note going to protest." He lighted 
a fresh cigar and puffed vigorously, scowling 
into space. " But that seems to be a mighty 
flimsy basis," he added meditatively, " for men 
of any gumption at all to work on, and these 
men aren't fools. There's a nigger in the 
woodpile somewhere and, do you know," he 
paused, " I'm afraid they've got hold of Hen- 
derson.*' 

" Mr. Barclay," said Brixton, " Henderson's 
as good as gold. If he's given his word, they 
can't budge him." 

" Well," said Barclay, " I'm an older man 
than you are, Brixton, and I've seen men that 
were as good as gold get budged. It sounds 
caddish and cynical, I know, and I may be 
distorted and narrow and all that sort of thing, 
but if the right kind of a jack-screw is put 
under a man hell budge all right." 

When Brixton had gone Barclay took up the 
question again, viewing it from all points. 
The cessation of selling by the clique con- 
vinced him that they had reached their limit. 
They were depending on buying up small, 
outstanding stock and evidently believed that 
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he'd parted with much of his. The individual 
members of the pool had gone short as far as 
they dared. He had learned this from Houk, 
Airds, and Morrison, who knew all the ramifi- 
cations of Cosburg affairs— who could read be- 
tween the lines with unerring accuracy. The 
market was heavily oversold. If he only had 
money, he reflected. What a squeeze he 
could give these fellows. But then, if he had 
money it would go to pay the notes. Besides, 
he'd given up gambling for good and all. Sus- 
picion of Henderson possessed him and set him 
to pacing the floor unceasingly. The idea that 
the banker was Brixton's friend and the pretty 
theory that gold knew gold were forced aside 
by the sinister doubts that racked him. But 
if Henderson had changed his mind he would 
have notified him. That was clear enough, 
yet it was not sufficient. He would go to 
Williamstown and reassure himself. 



Now that the combine had sold its allow- 
ance of stock, the bear campaign was officially 
inaugurated, that is, the campaign of menda- 
city was begun. Barclay first began to sus- 
pect it through a slight falling off in trade. 
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He had sent Brixton out for news and the 
big fellow soon retturned with a harvest of 
lies. 

Once a man had sold his stock and gone 
** short," he began to lie about Barclay and the 
Company. The people fell into the Phillips' 
trap like sheep. Any good news or favorable 
comment on Barclay's methods was resented. 
Any one who had the temerity to say a good 
word for the storekeeper was looked upon as 
an enemy to the community. It became fash- 
ionable to sell stock. Not to do so was con- 
structive cowardice and treason. Phillips 
adroitly circulated the theory that to hold Bar- 
clay shares was to connive at his methods, to 
participate in his crime against the community. 
When pressed for an explanation of this crime, 
the old pool disaster was raked up. 

John Phillips was authorized to conduct the 
campaign of mendacity, and, now that the time 
had come, he started in with zest. This cam- 
paign was for the purpose of scaring out timid 
holders of the stock and depressing its price 
so that the combine could gather it in and 
fill their high-priced contracts. 

For two reasons Macdonald seemed most 
available for this purpose : he had committed 
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himself against Barclay in a business way, and, 
as Phillips knew, he detested him on Miss 
Randolph's account. The campaign manager 
called the clergyman in as he was passing. 

" This Barclay business is looking bad." he 
said. 

" No more than I feared/* said Macdonald. 
" Any man wholl adopt such means to draw 
trade from other men can't last." 

" You ought to make it the subject of a ser- 
mon," suggested Phillips. 

" No," said Macdonald, " I roasted him once," 
He paused, flushing. It just occurred to him 
that his own words had suggested the very 
scheme which he was now called upon to 
denounce. " If I did it again it might look 
like persecution. The people wouldn't stand 
for it." 

"Perhaps," said Phillips, affecting the as- 
sumption that Macdonald was committed to 
the work and that he, Phillips, was merely 
suggesting a method, " a better way would be 
to warn your people individually." He looked 
significantly into Macdonald's eyes and then 
flattering him unblushingly : " You've got the 
most respectable people of the town in your 
congregation— the people what has money. 
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They're just the ones he's after. He'll be 
tryin' ter sell 'em stock." 

Macdonald opened his eyes. "I thought 
he kept that half in order to control the busi- 
ness." 

" Oh, pshaw ! It's easy seein' you ain't a 
business man. He'll keep it until he can 
make a big splurge, and then sell. That's the 
way with them promoters. I tell ye, ye can't 
warn yere people too soon." 

" But he's got in a lot of goods," urged Mac- 
donald. " Isn't that a sign of prosperity ? " 

" He owes Ethridge two thousand dollars 
for them." 

The mendacity manager and the clergyman 
eyed each other significantly. 

" And if my people should ask me for my 
reasons can I tell them that ? " 

" Pd rather you wouldn't. Just tell them 
you're dead sure. If they hold back say you'll 
be willin' ter guarantee that within five or six 
days the stock'U be practically worthless." 

" But if some of these stubborn fellows 
should differ with me, should offer to take me 
up?" 

" Then make good," said Phillips. " Agree 
to selL but also let them solemnly agree to 
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buy." He raised his finger warningly, " at— 
certain — figures." 

Macdonald meditated with scowling brows, 
tracing figures on the floor with his walking- 
stick, and then looked at Phillips sidewise. 
** If I were to sell to them and then buy back 
from somebody else at a lower figure, and turn 
it over to those I'd sold to at . a higher figure, 
rd be making money, wouldn't I ? Just as if 
rd first bought low and then sold high." 

" I guess yere Scotch all right," said Phil- 
lips. 

" But wouldn't that be gambling ? " 

" Yer can't gamble on a sure thing." 

" But is it a sure thing ? " Macdonald per- 
sisted. 

Phillips came close. " I'm givin' yer some- 
thin' absolutely confidential," he said. " Hen- 
derson's decided not ter give Barclay accom- 
modation. His note comes due on the 20th. 
See?" 

'* And what then ? " said Macdonald. 

*' It'll go to protest and his business '11 go to 
smash. 

The clergyman and the merchant eyed each 
other curiously, as man to man, for a moment, 
then Macdonald left. 
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The contagion had touched him!; As he 
walked down the road his sense of duty as a 
clergyman was strong, his indignation against 
Barclay and all his schemes was intense. He 
was full of righteous wrath and fierce resolution. 
But there obtruded itself upon his thoughts a 
curious buzzing, something that was peculiarly 
foreign to him, yet not unlike other things that 
had at times obstructed the operation of the 
better man in him. The buzz-saw was send- 
ing its influence into his consciousness. He 
quickened his steps. Righteousness fought 
valiantly, but the buzzing grew louder. It was 
taking possession of him. " Money, money, 
money," was all it said, nothing but " money." 
The one thing he had always wanted, the one 
thing he had never possessed. Why should 
he not sell stock and take it in at a lower figure ? 
Everybody else was doing it. Why should he 
be denied that which the meanest tradesman 
could have in plenty ? " Money, money, 
money," sang the buzz-saw. The man in him 
revolted furiously. " Money, money, money." 
The moral struggle was subsiding. " Money, 
money, money." The buzzing was in posses- 
sion now. Instantly the song of the buzz-saw 
flowed smoothly, since the man's conscience 
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had ceased to obstruct it. It became mellow 
and soothing. " If some one must teach these 
people a lesson, why not he ? What more just 
than that he should avail of it ? Why, yes, 
why shouldn't he ? " The buzz-saw purred 
approvingly. 

« « * * « 

It was on the afternoon of the 19th that Bar* 
clay drove to Williamstown to see Henderson. 
During the drive he was racked with doubts, 
fears, and hopes. He had canvassed the situ- 
ation thoroughly, he believed, and many times, 
viewing it from different points, and Hender- 
son was the only quarter from which disaster 
was possible. He knew this, because he held 
all the other cards in his own hand. He tried 
to trust Henderson, tried to reassure himself 
with Brixton's words, but, reflecting that 
Brixton was a man of little experience, fell 
again a prey to the gravest apprehensions. 
The fact that he had not heard from the 
banker was the only ray of hope from that 
quarter. Henderson might throw him down, 
but he would do it like a gentleman ; he would 
notify him, give him a chance to secure ac- 
commodation elsewhere. But then the mer- 
chants might have so dominated the banker 
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as to make him, as well as the bank, a party 
to their scheme. 

He reached the bank a little before closing 
and sent his card in. The boy, after an un- 
accountable delay, returned with a message 
that Mr. Henderson was very busy and would 
like to be excused. Barclay could feel him- 
self grow red, then pale, then red again. Hen- 
derson, a business diplomat, had always been 
the soul of cordiality — had cultivated Barclay 
assiduously, had always given him precedence 
over others, and now at this supremely criti- 
cal moment he was asked to excuse him. 

"No," he said to the boy. " Tell Mr. Hen- 
derson I must see him. FU wait here till he's 
finished." 

There was another prolonged absence and 
then the boy returned and said that Mr. Hen- 
derson would see him now. Henderson af- 
fected to be busied with papers on his desk, 
and merely nodded, indicating a chair for Bar- 
clay with a sidewise motion of his head. 

" rU not detain you, Mr. Henderson," said 
Barclay. " I see you're very busy." 

Henderson was nervous. His lips moved, 
but no articulate sound came from them. 

" I want to tell you frankly," Barclay burst 
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out, and Henderson turned quickly and looked 
at him with apprehension in his eyes. There 
was something, a certain repressed savagery, 
in the man's tone that was portentous. "I 
want to tell you frankly," Barclay said, swal- 
lowing hard and [thrusting his finger between 
his collar and his throat, " they've been selling 
my stock short in Cosburg— they're looking for 
you to throw me down." He was resting his 
elbow on the edge of Henderson's desk and 
bending over with his face not two feet away 
from the other's. " There Ve been a lot of 
nasty rumors afloat, they've been lying like 
pirates— the combine has." He caught his 
breath and went on, " I've pinned my faith to 
you because Brixton Houk says you're pure 
gold. Now, tell me, don't be afraid, what are 
you going to do ? " 

Henderson toyed with the papers on his 
desk and then said in a low voice, without 
looking at Barclay, "The rumors have been so 
bad, Mr. Barclay, that I concluded it wouldn't 
be wise for the bank to give you the accom- 
modation you requested." 

"And the accommodation you promised," 
said Barclay. His face had gone white under 
the confirmation of his worst fears, but it was 
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flushed now. He waited for a few moments 
and then proceeded calmly. " Do you know 
what this course of yours means to me ?" 

"You can get accommodation somewhere 
else, can't you ? '* said Henderson, who'd grown 
less timid now that the shot was fired, and 
was received with apparent calmness. 

"That is not your concern," said Barclay. 
" Don't you know — no, I'll not put it that way 
— I'll say you do know that this means ruin 
to me. Don't you know that you promised 
me — 

"I gave you to understand," Henderson 
corrected. 

" Don't you know that you promised f Yes 
or no ? " thundered Barclay, 

Henderson was silent. 

" Curious," Barclay went on, his eyes burn- 
ing, "that a man will break an honest agree- 
ment and stick to a dishonest one. But I sup- 
pose the bribe is bigger, or the intimidation." 

Henderson flushed and looked up. No 
man had ever spoken that way to him ; but he 
did not meet Barclay's eyes. 

Barclay had been looking through the win- 
dow, but now he suddenly swung around. 

" Why didn't you send me some message ? " 
19 
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" I was just writing you." 

"The letter would get to me to-morrow 
morning." 

" You'd have until three." 

Barclay regarded the man curiously for a 
moment. " I don't suppose there's any way," 
he said, " of bringing you to realize the enor- 
mity, the meanness, of your crime against me, 
is there ? Why did you wait, until to-day be- 
fore you proceeded to notify me ? " 

" There were some things that I hadn't con- 
sidered," Henderson began. 

Barclay's pacing of the floor was arrested 
by this answer. He came to the side of the 
desk and faced Henderson. " What things?" 

** Your record," said Henderson, making a 
show of boldness. 

"What of it?" 

" It won't stand investigation. You wrecked 
Chemical ; you organized the disastrous pool." 

" That I deny for the first time," said Bar- 
clay. " That pool was no creature of mine." 

" You are charged with it." 

" Look here, Henderson," Barclay leaned 
over, "you know that you're not telling me 
the truth. This isn t the reason you're going 
to throw me down. If it were, and you were 
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half honest, why didn't you notify me a long 
time ago ? My record's an open book, there 
are dark spots in it, I admit, but it's open 
No, Henderson, it isn't that. It's because 
you're the creature of a stock-jobbing crowd. 
You've sold me out." 

He walked back and forth, then paused 
again in the same attitude. " You don't know, 
Henderson, what your refusal means to me. 
Or no, it's because you do know what it means 
that you're doing it. Are you short of my 
stock ? Are you going to get a commission 
from these stock-jobbers ? " 

The directness of the insult roused Hender- 
son. " Look here, Barclay, don't you try to 
bully me," he cried. 

" Bully you ! " roared Barclay. He towered 
over the man and a torrent of profanity burst 
out of him. Then he raged up and down the 
room, halting now and then and impotently 
shaking his fists in the air. " Bully you ! " he 
cried coming close up to the shrinking figure 
of the President and shaking his clenched 
fists over his head, "Bully .you I Why, you 
two-for-a-cent village financier, Fd as soon 
think of bullying a toad. Bully you ! "—he 
felt himself trembling, and little brown spots 
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suddenly appeared before his eyes— the danger 
signal— the first time it had appeared since the 
night with Paterson. He was reeling slightly, 
dizzily. 

Presently he was calm. He thrust his hands 
into his trousers' pockets and stared down 
at the banker. " Henderson/* he said, " I 
won't bully you, I won't reason with you. It 
11 do no good. You've been fixed by the men 
who've combined against me and you're going 
to stay fixed because I can't get enough to 
change you. Words won't do it. No appeal 
to your manhood will do it. I do wrong to 
treat you as a man. You're only a tool, a poor, 
miserable tool. You've been subjected to in- 
fluences that you were too little to resist. 
You're one of those cursed, contemptible crea- 
tures that have no soul. You prate in your 
Sunday-school about the wickedness of Wall 
Street, and yet you practise its methods on a 
meaner, smaller scale. I've known a good 
many men in Wall Street— bad men— but I 
never knew a perfectly mean man till I met 
you. I've always ^thanked my lucky stars that 
I was a big man. There's been only one time 
in my life that I wanted to be little, and that 
was a moment ago, so's I could thrash you." 
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The storm had passed. Barclay ceased 
speaking and Henderson for the fraction of a 
second lifted his eyes, but he instantly drop- 
ped them and fell to trembling, turned white, 
panted, and dropping his head upon his 
folded arms sobbed hysterically. 

" It's the first time I ever did a thing like 
this, so help me God," he said. 

Barclay stared at the man in astonishment, 
then he put his hand on his shoulder. " For- 
give me, Henderson, you're only a man, after 
all, but, by God, it is hard to be betrayed this 
way." 

With this he put on his hat and strode out 
of the office. 

He found Boirnt alone in the store when 
he returned. "Where's Brixton?" he said, 
forgetting to return the old man's salute. 

" I'll fetch him," said Bornt. 

When Houk came back with Bornt, Barclay 
took him by the arm and led him to the rear 
of the store. " He's sold me out," he said, 
" Henderson's sold me out." 

Brixton shook his head, but said nothing. 

"It's no use talking to you, Brixton," Bar- 
clay went on. " You understand. To-morrow 
that note *11 be protested. Everybody'U know 
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it, because Henderson's in with the combine. 
That's why he didn't tell me before— so Fd 
be helpless. Even if Ethridge didn't tell, 
these fellows all know, they're all ready. Prob- 
ably Ham's got his bulletin printed now. 
* Barclay note gone to protest.' " He raged up 
and down the store, silent. " To think," he 
exclaimed presently, " that I should have 
been such a fool as to have waited until the 
last moment to let them trap me this way 
when I feared all along that Henderson was 
the weak spot in my armor. It might have 
done for a woman or a boy to trust that way, 
but for a man like me — bah !" 

" Mr. Barclay," said Brixton, " what you 
said the other day about all men being liable 
to be budged set me ter thinkin'. I was a 
good deal worried 'cause I'd recommended 
Henderson an' I felt somewhat responsible 
for him. I wasn't afraid he'd do it, but I made 
up my mind ter have some anchors ter wind- 
ward in case your suspicions was correct. I 
ain't got the money myself, but I know three 
men over in Amboy what'U put up that money 
for yer if—" Barclay had come to a halt in 
front of him. 

" Yes," he interrupted eagerly, " if what ? " 
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" I talked it over with 'em," said Brixton, 
" an' it's this way. The combine here has con- 
tracted ter deliver a good deal more stock than 
they've got, dependin' on people gettin' scared 
when your note goes to protest an' sacrificin' 
their shares. Well, Jimmy Airds holds a great 
big majority of their contracts. He'll be re- 
lentless. He'll put the price up an' squeeze 
hell outer these fellers, not ser much ter make 
money as ter get square with 'em f er tryin' ter 
git him in a hole. Jimmy's Scotch, yer know, 
an' a Scotchman 's all hell on revenge. Now, 
if we could wait till everybody was clamorin'— " 

" Everybody ? What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that the whole community is short 
of the stock. Each one is tryin' ter play the 
combine's game on his own hook an' he's sold 
stock ter some feller what's a bigger sucker 
than himself." 

" We can't tell. Perhaps the other fellow '11 
prove to be the sucker." 

" Now," said Brixton, " if you'll agree ter let 
us fellers have your stock ter lend at a premium 
when Jimmy Airds is squeezin' the combine 
an' everybody's howlin' ter git it, we can all of 
us make a big thing out of it,'cause all er these 
merchants are well fixed. If you'll agree ter 
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do that, rU go to Amboy on the eight o'clock 
train to-morrow morning, get the money — the 
boys has it ready in case of emergency— stop 
on my way at Williamstown an* hand it ter 
Henderson, then come back here and buy up 
some er these contracts." 

"It would be better," said Barclay, "to wait 
until near three o'clock. Have one of your 
men posted to take it there late in the day, 
then you can come over here and buy. But, 
hold on." He puffed his cigar and strode up 
and down in deep study. 

" Well," said Brixton, presently. 

"There's one thing I hadn't thought of," 
said Barclay. " I can't answer you now. Be 
here at a quarter to eight in the morning and 
I'll tell you what to do." 

No sooner had Brixton gone than Barclay 
directed Bornt to close the store for the night. 
It was earlier than the accustomed hour, but 
he had much on his mind and must be alone. 
For the first time since the Paterson affair in 
the woods, as Barclay was in the habit of 
characterizing it, he sat up all night. He drew 
a chair to the rear window and throwing up 
the sash and putting his feet on the sill, lighted 
a cigar and continued to study the situation. 
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For a time his resentment of Henderson's per- 
fidy precluded systematic meditation. But 
presently Brixton's proposition obscured all 
other thoughts and sentiments. He did not 
realize until he found himself viewing its many 
tempting aspects that he was succumbing to 
the influence of the buzz-saw again. He had 
thought that the noise of the gambling monster 
was but a memory, a memory of all that was 
false, illegitimate, distorted, artificially stimu- 
lated—a revolting, warning memory. He had 
flattered himself that that part of his tempera- 
ment which would at one time have responded 
to the quickening touch of this influence was 
dead— ashes ; that a period of legitimate, re- 
freshing, wholesome activity had become an 
impregnable barrier against the insidious en- 
croachment of the Wall Street craze. But now, 
at the first suggestion of the sound of the buzz- 
saw, he found himself strangely moved. He 
laughed nervously ; after all, what a fool's para- 
dise of security he'd been living in I 

The song of the buzz-saw was not " money " 
to Barclay, but, " Beat him, triumph, beat the 
other fellow— beat him right— beat him wrong 
—beat him." 

Barclay tried to be just. The merchants of 
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the village had been injured by his enterprise 
he reflected. They were fighting for existence, 
and he respected them for it. As a man of 
the world, he appreciated the fact that the 
weapons they were using were underhanded, 
still, in business diplomacy they were recog- 
nized as legitimate. Besides, these men had 
never pretended to be anything else but 
adversaries. Of the whole number, Hen- 
derson was the only traitor. He thought of 
him with a curious mixture of commiseration 
and resentment. At one moment he was 
sorry that he'd talked to him as he had, and 
the next he almost wished he'd assaulted 
him. After all, he reflected, Henderson was 
the miserable creature of circumstances, a 
weak man in a position that ought to de- 
velop strength in him. He was but a mean 
edition of many of the high salaried spies 
and toadies employed in the money institu- 
tions of Wall Street, whose subserviency was 
their only capital. With amusement and m- 
dignation he considered the accounts of the 
campaign that this wonderful fellow Brixton 
had brought him. Bad Morrison had also 
been an active intermediary between Ham's 
shop and the store, drinking from that eternal 
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fount of gossip and retailing what he had im- 
bibed with literal, uncolored veracity. Every 
lie that had been circulated had come back to 
him. Some of the conceptions were worthy of 
Wall Street newspaper men and touts. He had 
been accused of designs upon the people ; he 
was trying to hoodwink them ; the old pool 
story had been dug up and its changes effec- 
tively sounded. Every hamlet in that section 
had been canvassed ; many had bought stock 
while the combine was selling. Barclay ad- 
mired the shrewdness of the merchants in using 
their superior position to sell stock. In a large 
number of instances they had engaged to take 
pay in farm produce, butter, eggs, cheese, 
vegetables, and the like. This he regarded 
a stroke of genius. He referred to his note- 
book and figured out that the community had 
sold three or four times the capital stock of the 
Company. 

Barclay had considered going to Ethridge 
for more time on the note, but Brixton had 
told him the merchant was inexorable. Later 
he had learned that the combine had discred- 
ited him with the wholesaler and that Eth*^ 
ridge, instead of being lenient, would take 
measures to secure his claim at the first alarm. 
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Had he done right, he wondered, in allowing 
these stories to go unchallenged ? Should he 
not have engaged that arch-press agent, Scott, 
in his behalf ? With deep contempt he cursed 
the barber and all his crowd. It enraged him 
to think that this petty retailer of gossip should 
be in the way of making money through his 
misfortune, that this social camp follower 
should feed upon his carcass. It had come to 
him that Ham had sold forty shares short. His 
fingers tightened. The buzz-saw sang sav- 
agely to him, What wouldn't he give to make 
the barber pay through the nose instead of let- 
ting him sweat a big profit out of unsuspect- 
ing persons, persons who had faith in him, 
Barclay. 

" Save your friends, save your friends," sang 
the buzz-saw. " Get even, get even, beat the 
other fellow, save your friends." 

Suddenly Barclay got up and paced the 
length of the store. The face of Kate Ran- 
dolph was before him. All his plans about 
her must go to pieces, he reflected. 

The buzz-saw was whispering softly now. 

He put the thought from him. This was 
no time for affairs of the heart. It was a 
man's business and it must be fought out on 
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men's lines. Curiously there obtruded upon 
his reflections the stories he*d read in maga- 
zines where heroes had a chance to turn the 
tables on their financial oppressors and had at 
the last moment generously permitted the old 
gradgrinds to escape with a whole skin, at the 
instance of some foolish woman. He thought 
contemptuously how little the authors knew of 
real conditions, and what damned rot all that 
sort of stuff was anyway. He wished that 
some of those manufacturers of heroics could 
be in his boots for twenty minutes, could have 
the buried alive feeling that was oppressing 
him just then— not a ray of light penetrating 
the gloom of his financial despair. 

Although he felt that a big row was impend- 
ing, of one thing he was resolved : his adver- 
saries should not surprise him into any vio- 
lence of temper. Neither would he gamble- 
that was final. He had no sooner decided 
thus when the buzzing again assailed his ears. 

"Opportunity, opportunity." 

Daylight was breaking in the east and Bar- 
clay still fought on, at times trembling with 
triumph, at others sinking into the depres- 
sion that attends wavering resolution. No, he 
mustn't, he couldn't go back. Every good 
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thing that had come to him was due to legiti- 
mate work. 

And now the buzz-saw sang its most allur- 
ing song. He was in the arena again, squeez- 
ing the shorts, beating the other fellows, the 
men who had tried to do him dirt. They were 
clamoring for stocks and he, grinding his 
teeth, was marking the price up, point after 
point. They begged, they howled, they im- 
plored. How sweet in the darkness of the 
store, broken only by the red light of his cigar, 
was the picture of the howling, sweltering 
mob. How sweet their yells and curses. 

."Opportunity," buzzed the saw. " Tri- 
umph, triumph, opportunity," and then flashed 
across his mind the scene in the snow: the 
drummer, writhing, twisting, and his own 
remorse and resolution. 

With a shrugging of his great shoulders he 
arose and going to the safe, withdrew the stock 
book which contained his twenty-seven hun- 
dred shares. The sound of a key in the lock 
of the front door warned him that Bornt was 
coming to open up for the day. He did not 
stop to wrap the book up, but stuck it under 
his arm and went out. He turned down the 
Williamstown road and quickened his steps. 
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At the top of a long hill he noted the Airds' 
place. The old man was out repairing a bit of 
fence and nodded curtly to Barclay as he 
passed. Within ten minutes he reached the 
Bowermans'. Going directly to the front door 
he sounded the massive knocker, and when the 
maid appeared asked for Miss Randolph. 

Kate was in the breakfast room, but left the 
table and came at once to see him. Intuitively 
she knew that this was not an occasion for 
close observance of the conventional. She 
went quickly over and laid her hand on 
Barclay's arm. 

" What is it ? What has happened ? How 
can I help you ? " 

" Here," he said, " take this. Keep it for 
me. We're partners, you know." 

Their eyes met and the engaging smile 
touched the corners of his mouth. 

" Pardon me," he added, consulting his 
watch, "but I must hurry back. Fve an im- 
portant engagement." 

He pressed her hand and started quickly 
for Cosburg. When he reached the main 
road he found that he must greatly accelerate 
his pace if he would catch Brixton. At the 
bottom of Airds' hill he saw the old man turn- 
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ing into the road in a depot wagon, and vigor- 
ously shouted to him. Airds pulled up and 
Barclay, running up hill, climbed in. 

It was precisely a quarter to eight when he 
reached the store. He found Brixton nerv- 
ously pacing to and fro. 

"Well ?" said the big fellow. 

Barclay went close to him and lowered his I 

voice. " I thought up a scheme in the night," 
he said. " It beats your Amboy proposition." 

" But what shall I do ? " said Brixton, disap- 
pointed. 

" Go and buy— buy all you can get." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OTHER MR. BARCLAY. 

Mendacity was the order of the day. Mana- 
ger Phillips marshalled his forces and con- 
centrated on one point now— Barclay's credit. 
" Say anything short of libel/' was his instruc- 
tion. " Don't talk small profits or poor trade 
prospects. Attack his credit. That'll depress 
the price of shares, and when his note's pro- 
tested to-day the people '11 see that we knew 
what we was talkin' about. Catch on ?" he 
said to Nichols. The uninitiated, however, 
dealt in more diversified mendacity, quicken- 
ing it here and there with a dash of truth. 
Their stock argument was, " A one thousand 
dollar business capitalized at five thousand 
dollars shows 80 per cent of water." Brix- 
ton Houk vainly sought to offset this by the 
, contention that stock was worth what it would 
earn, and that the Barclay shares had risen to 
three dollars on their earning merits alone. 

But to-day Brixton was not interested in stem- 
30 305 
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ming the tide. He was buying with the purpose 
of profit and he let things drift, picking up 
bargains wherever offered, and refraining from 
any aggressiveness of action that might ^ check 
the downward course of the market. 

During the day the air of the village was 
charged with excitement. Little legitimate 
business was transacted, little else discussed 
than the trafficking in Barclay shares. Farmers 
who had unloaded their own stock and had gone 
short ten or twenty shares were early on hand, 
waiting to avail themselves of the lowest prices 
to " cover," and local speculators walked up 
and down the streets to the tune of the buzz- 
saw, offering to buy or sell. Many went boldly 
to Barclay and asked him for advice. He de- 
liberated before giving it. To advise holding 
it would stimulate prices for the combine in 
case they wanted to sell more short contracts ; 
on the other hand, if he should decline to 
advise, the fact would be seized upon as ground 
for hammering the market. Suddenly he de- 
cided : " Hold what you've got," he told all 
applicants, " and buy what you can get." 

His words were quickly carried to Phillips' 
store where the coterie was gathered and were 
received with ridicule. Of course Barclay 
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would advise anybody to buy his stock. No 
doubt he was selling it himself— he must stimu- 
late his own market. Phillips and Nichols 
now came from under cover and boldly of- 
fered Barclay shares down, making all con- 
tracts due the 21st. Within twenty minutes 
from their appearance on the Square the news 
of their attack was electrically diffused through- 
out the town. 

The buzz-saw was roaring now. The whole 
town was sweltering with excitement. Some 
of the few whose hopeless impecuniosi^y had 
rendered them immune from the contagion 
stood about listlessly watching the proceed- 
ings, while others rushed frantically from group 
to group seeking to borrow money with which 
to avail of the falling market. In a twinkling 
everybody had learned what " selling short** 
meant. 

Phillips met Jimmy Airds in the crowd. 
" Sell you at three, Jimmy," he said. 

The old man grinned and his jaw wobbled 
so that he almost dropped his pipe. 

'* I guess you've sold me enough, John," he 
said. " I reckon FU be over here ter-morrer 
ter deed my property tcr you fellers." 

"Every dog has his day, Jimmy," said 
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Nichols, and the crowd laughed. Many of 
them had felt the clutch of the old money* 
lender's talons. 

" Sell you at two seventy-five, Jimmy." 

" I guess Fm bit bad enough, John." 

" Sell you at two fifty, Jimmy." Phillips 
poked his great forefinger under the old man's 
nose after the fashion of members of the New 
York Stock Exchange whom he had observed 
from the gallery. "Sell you at two and a 
quarter." 

The old man apparently wavered. 

" Sell you a hundred at two." 

" I'll take 'em," said Bad Morrison. 

" Sell you a hundred more," cried Phillips. 

" rU give yer one fifty," said Morrison, after 
a pause. 

" They're yours," shouted Phillips 'and ex- 
citedly led the way to the store to make out 
the contracts. 

" I reckon that feller has more money than 
brains," said Airds to the crowd. " The idee 
of buying on this kind of a market." 

" I got some ter sell," said Phil Colfax. 

" How many ? Two shares ? " said Brixton. 

" Yes, er two hundred." 

" Them ain't the same shares yer sold me 
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when the Company was organized, are they, 
Phil ? " Brixton taunted. " Yer know yer had 
trouble gettin' 'em." 

" That was 'cause one man had *em," said 
Colfax. " Now everybody's got 'em." 

" I've a good mind ter call yere bluff, cause 
I don't b'lieve yer got any." 

Airds nudged Brixton. "Don't you buy 
any," he said. " Yer can get 'em fer ten cents 
apiece ter-morrer. I expect ter sell mine ter 
Scott." 

Colfax heard this and trembled with eager- 
ness, lest the market escape him. " I'll sell 
yer three hundred fer one fifty," he said. 

" Colfax," said Brixton, " I believe yere 
a cussed liar. Yer've always ben a liar an' I 
wouldn't trust yer any further than I could 
swing a bull by the tail." 

The buzz-saw had rendered Colfax imper- 
vious to insult. " I got a farm, all right, Brix," 
he said. 

"Whoyersellin'fer?" 

" I got a farm, all right, I say." 

Brixton paused a moment, then pointing his 
index finger at Colfax said, " I'll take yer, Phil, 
an' ril put up the money against yere farm." 

" That's a go," shouted Colfax, delighted. 
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" Now, I know yer can't back down." He 
looked around for applause, but the shot was 
without effect. Brixton's word was his bond 
in Cosburg. 

This was the biggest individual transaction 
thus far, and the news of it, together with the 
fact that Brixton had put up four hundred 
and fifty dollars with Lawyer Hamilton and 
that Colfax had signed a commitment of his 
farm, made a sensation. When Jimmy Airds 
who had gone over to Barclay's store heard of 
the deal he hurried back to Brixton. 

" Look here, Brix," he said in a whisper, 
" got any more . money ? " 

" Only a little." 

" ril take that Colfax contract off yere hands 
an' that'll give yer a chance ter take in some 
more stock lower down." 

" III go yer," said Brixton. " I didn't intend 
ter buy it anyhow, only Phil was makin' such 
a bluff that I just couldn't stand it." 

Suddenly Airds turned to the crowd and 
shouted, " I'll sell a hundred Barclay at one 
fifty." 

There were no takers. 

" I'll sell at a hundred and twenty-five," he 
cried. This was the bottom price, and the fact 
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that Airds had made it dissipated the last sug- 
gestion of optimism in the crowd. In a twink- 
ling the word was passed and the crowd re- 
solved itself into groups and discussed Airds' 
act with deepening perplexity. 

Meanwhile Bad Morrison was circling the 
Square, picking up small bits of stock wher- 
ever sellers were eager. The combine were 
gathered in Phillips' store considering the 
advisability of buying to " cover." They had 
put most of their contracts out at three dollars, 
and stock could now be bought at one and a 
quarter. Having decided upon this course, 
they instructed their agents to post theniselves 
about to be ready to pick up all offerings but 
to avoid aggressive buying. But their emis- 
saries soon returned with word that the Houk- 
Colfax transaction had stiffened prices. The 
sight of Brixton's actual greenbacks had acted 
as a check upon the waning confidence of the 
skeptical. <, Even Airds' offer had failed to 
counteract the effect of Brixton's act. Then 
Phillips passed the word and the emissaries 
were called in, leaving Houk and Morrison the 
only buyers in the field. In consequence, 
trade became desultory. 

During the afternoon the combine remained 
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in Phillips' store. They said little, although 
they felt confident that the day was won and 
that nothing remained to be done but the 
holding of the bag for the gathering in of the 
depreciated and emaciated Barclay shares. 
As time passed and no telephone message came 
from Henderson their confidence deepened 
into certainty, and it was with no little dif- 
ficulty that Phillips restrained them from 
going out and proclaiming the protest of the 
Barclay note. At a quarter to three Jimmy 
Airds walked into the store. As he took his 
seat he glanced curiously from one to the 
other of the combine and then crossed his 
legs and calmly folded his hands in his lap— 
a customary attitude. He was perceptibly 
nervous. Once or twice he made as if to 
speak, but remained silent, his under jaw wob- 
bling so hard that he had to put up his hand 
to steady his pipe. Phillips attempted raillery, 
but it fell flat. The boys had no heart for jok- 
ing just then. The apprehension of their 
almost realized hope paralyzed their sense of 
humor. The last fifteen minutes dragged in- 
sufferably. Impatience checked utterance. 
The combine was like a pack of hounds, strain- 
ing to be unleashed. 
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To relieve the tension Phillips said, "I 
reckon yer got enough Barclay stock, ain't yer, 
Jimmy?" 

" I reckon," said Airds. 

" The boys have sold him to a standstill," 
ventured Nichols. 

Airds turned to the speaker and stammered 
slightly, *' A man may have enough an' yet not 
all he can buy. There is folks that has more 
than they can buy, an' even then they don't 
believe they has enough. You—" 

The telephone bell rang so violently that 
the combine started from their seats, and Phil- 
lips, panting with anticipation, clapped the 
receiver to his ear. 

** Yes," he said. " Yes, yes, this is Phillips, 
yes,— what's that? Yes, yes, I hear, the Bar- 
clay—the Barclay note— yes— what— paid ? " 
There was a pause. " Who — no, I don't 
quite catch it— whose check ?— Jimmy — Jimmy 
Airds ? " 

He clapped the receiver into the fork and 
stood looking at Airds. The old man made 
a nervous clutch at his pipe which was mak- 
ing great sweeps in the air and rose to his 
feet. 

" Boys," he said, " yer can bring me that 
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stock an3rtime ter-morrer before three o'clock 
an' rU give yer my check fer it." 

Pulling his hat over his head against the 
wind, he left the store. Then the combine 
went into executive session. 

The members of the combine were men of 
some mental resource. A considerable busi- 
ness experience had taught them the value of 
decision and action. Realizing that they were 
in a desperate position, they deliberated quickly, 
and resolved upon a policy of silence. They 
might be able, they thought, to gather in the 
shares of some of the weak holders before the 
news of the payment of the Barclay note 
should get out. But they soon learned that 
an unaccountable change in village sentiment, 
had taken place. The tide was setting in the 
other direction, although no news had reached 
the Cosburgers of the failure of the combine's 
project. But something had entered their 
consciousness, warning them that it was time 
to turn. 

Nichols was the first man to buy. He stood 
on the corner and allowed he'd risk some 
money on Barclay shares at a very low price. 
The news spread like wildfire. Nichols was 
known as an aggressive seller. Next to Phil- 
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lips, he was Barclay's most relentless adver- 
sary. What did this sudden change of front 
portend, the few who had remained in the 
Square asked of one another. Nichols was a 
poor gambler— tactless. In vain he sought to 
conceal his eagerness to buy. The price of 
shares immediately stiffened. John Phillips 
coming up noticed the tendency and offered 
fifty shares under the last bid. 

" Taken," said Nichols. Then, catching the 
cue from Phillips, he hesitated. 

" Fifty more," said Phillips. There was no 
response. 

" 111 sell you twenty at one fifty," said John 
Allen. 

" Taken," said Nichols. 

" Fifty at one fifty," repeated Phillips. 

" I guess I don't want 'em," said Nichols. 

" One hundred at one twenty-five," shouted 
Phillips, seeing Allen making tracks for the 
barber shop. " One hundred at one twenty- 
five." 

" rU take 'em," cried Bad Morrison, emerg- 
ing from behind a corner where he'd been 
standing. 

" rU sell my thirty for one twenty-five," said 
a bystander. 
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" Taken/' snapped Nichols. 

Matthews had gone to the other side of the 
Square and picked up a few small lots. Pres- 
ently the combine got together and retired to 
Phillips' store to confer. 

" Tain't no use, boys/' said Phillips, " the 
crowd's too small. They've caught our game. 
Jimmy has his men around. You can see that 
from the way Bad caught me. Boys, we've 
got ter scour the country fer the stock — we've 
got ter make a race fer it. There's plenty of 
people around here that's in the same fix as we 
are, an' everybody knows mostly who's got the 
shares." 

An idea occurred to Nichols. " Don't yer 
think we could prevail upon Barclay ter sell ? " 
He defiantly met Phillips' look of contempt. 
" I'd sooner ask him fer mercy than Jimmy 
Airds." 

" Can't yer read the writin' on the wall ? " 
said Phillips. " Can't yer see that Barclay's 
back er Jimmy ?" 

" I can't see it that way," said Nichols. 
" It's clear he got him ter pay the note, but 
that ain't nothin' ter do with the stock. Besides, 
if it had, ain't Barclay liable ter temptation, 
same's the rest of us ? " 
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" He was a good deal harder up than he is 
now when he refused ter sell Phil Colfax his 
farm," said Phillips. "That shows sporting 
blood. Anyhow," he added, " I wouldn't 
get down on my knees to him." 

"Oh, nonsense, John," said Matthews, "we 
all has ter eat crow occasionally — it's a good 
antidote fer egotism, they say." 

" No," said Phillips, " we've gone inter this 
and we got ter see it through. The only thing 
ter do is ter get all the stock we can outside 
an' then when Airds asks fer the rest pay up. 
Now, boys, we want ter go in different direc- 
tions. Matthews, you'd better go towards 
Williamstown, an Merrick '11 go Amboy way, 
'cause you men know the people along them 
roads. I'll go towards Poland Center, an' 
Nichols, you and Jameson take in the Harps- 
well road. Don't stop fer yere suppers. Just 
hitch up an get out an buy all yer can get, 
'cause if this news gets around that we're buyin' 
they'll all put the prices up and God only 
knows where we'll land. We ve sold short an' 
we've got caught, an I ain't goin ter squeal, an* 
I ain't goin' ter ask Jimmy Airds ter let up on 

me nuther." 

« • • « • 
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Early in the morning Cosburg Square was 
crowded. The activity of the Phillips com- 
bine, the wild chase of its members across 
country at midnight, had roused the community 
to a realization that something momentous was 
occurring. Every man within a radius of ten 
miles of Cosburg who was known to possess a 
share of Barclay stock was included in the all- 
scouring activity of the midnight riders. Moon- 
light helped their purpose. With its benefi- 
cent aid roundabout, thoroughfares were 
avoided in favor of cross country routes with 
which their horses had a curious foot familiar- , 
ity. I 

So eager were the efforts of the combine that 
two of them reached the cottage of an old 
woman who had ten shares at about the same 
time and began a spirited bidding for her stock 
from horseback, each thinking the other a Bar- 
clay man, and it was not until the price had 
gone beyond her wildest dreams that she de- 
cided to sell to neither, shrewdly suspecting 
that something was in the air and resolving to 
take full advantage of whatever it might chance 
to be. This old woman was one of the first to 
reach the Square in the morning and at seven 
o'clock had sold her stock to Brixton Houk at 
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a considerable advance over what had been 
offered her the night before. 

Almost by daybreak wagons began to arrive, 
some bearing interested persons, others specu- 
lators ready to avail of opportunities, and not 
a few idle spectators. 

What had been a rush to sell the day before 
was now turned into a panic to buy. It was 
not a tumultuous fight at first, but one in which 
cunning played a restraining part. Many 
stood in silent groups, each feeling the sharp 
teeth of the buzz-saw and scheming to extricate 
himself from the damnable trap in which he 
had been caught. " Hooked, by God," said a 
big farmer. " Well, it's for only ten shares. 
I won't squeal." 

This was the sentiment of nearly all the ten- 
share men. But many others were in a des- 
perate plight. Prompted by the desire to get 
something for which they had paid nothing, 
they had sold. There could be no risk in that. 
Whatever they could get was clear profit. 
Very well. But greed had forced them over 
the line— they had sold " short," sold something 
they didn't have, and must now stand and de- 
liver. Appalled, they realized that there was 
apparently no limit to the possibility of loss. 
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The men who held the stock could make them 
pay any figure they chose. Not a few were 
mad with shame and remorse. Men who had 
never broken their words, whose lives had been 
a traditional upholding of family integrity, who 
had boasted that they were square to the core 
and their fathers before them, were confronted 
with dishonor, or what was almost worse, the 
humiliation of begging off. To some of the 
people in the Square the idea of " laying down " 
on their contracts suggested itself, the meaner 
ones even seeking the advice of Lawyer White 
as to whether their agreements could not be 
brought within the pale of the anti-gambling 
statute. But the vast majority of the crowd 
were honest — and game. They were prepared 
to make heavy sacrifices rather than incur dis- 
honor. They must save their reputations, that 
was it— reputation. The ethical part of it did 
not occur to them. 

The song of the buzz-saw was angry now, 
not seductive. It was satanic— gleefully satanic, 
shrieking their confusion in their ears, twitting 
them with their folly. " Caught 1 " " Caught ! " 
"Caught!" it shrieked'; not "Wrong!" 
'' Wrong ! " " Wrong I " but " Caught I " 
"Caught!" "Caught I" 
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In the fraction of a minute the victims fully 
comprehended something that a lifetime of talk 
had failed to convey—" selling short/' They 
cursed aloud and cursed silently, not their own 
greed, but the combine that had got them into 
the cursed scrape. It was clear to them now 
that the effective mendacity that had filtered 
through the countryside had originated with 
the combine. It was no longer a secret that the 
clique had based its hope of success on the pro- 
test of Barclay's note, and the remarkable fact 
that Airds had paid it added a thrill to the 
dilemma of the delinquents. 

Excitement lashed the crowd right and 
left as it sought to escape from the sinister 
song of the buzz-saw, and waved it back and 
forth from Barclay's to Phillips* like a prairie 
fire swept by erratic winds. To check the 
rising prices the combine set other lies 
adrift in the crowd. They had watched Bar- 
clay's business. It was not good. He was 
selling at a loss and could not last. He would 
die hard, they allowed, but he would die. 
Finding this method ineffectual, they changed 
their tactics. They appealed to the local pride 
of those they had helped to dupe. 

" Barclay has caught us in another of his 
21 
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schemes/' Phillips insidiously whispered, and 
his emissaries caught the cue and spread his 
words. But they fell upon skeptical ears 
and contagion was slow. " Stand by Cos- 
burg/' the combine entreated. "Barclay's 
business is a menace to the business inter- 
ests of the village." This was every man's 
affair, they urged. Barclay must be driven 
out. 

Men who had bought stock and who on ac- 
count of the drop in prices the day before had 
been trying to invent means to evade their 
agreements, now rushed to Phillips for shares, 
logically suspicious that he in turn would try 
to "sneak,'' and quite as assiduous to avoid 
being cheated as they themselves had been 
eager to cheat. All demanded Barclay stock ; 
nobody seemed to have any. During the first 
ten minutes of trading the price doubled the 
minimum figure of the day before — it was now 
two fifty. All were "short," — all wanted to 
deliver. Each one threatened the man who 
had sold him with the law, and he in turn 
threatened the man who had sold him, and 
so on, the line of sellers ultimately leading to 
the combine. Phillips had sold to Jansen at 
three and Jansen had sold to Stryker at two 
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seventy-five and Stryker, becoming timid and 
seeking to cut his losses short, had sold to 
Brooks at two twenty-five ; and now the de- 
mand, reversed, ran from Brooks to Stryker, 
to Jansen, to Phillips, with lightning speed and 
increasing vehemence. Those who were too 
poor to pay money premiums for release from 
their contracts offered farm produce or the 
labor of themselves and their teams. 

At first only desultory trading was done. A 
few small contracts were settled privately. 
The combine played a waiting game. They 
felt that they had done a blundering job and 
this realization cost them the courage of initia- 
tive. The tension of excitement increased as 
the crowd watched the attitude of Airds and 
the combine, knowing these to be the two great 
adversaries in the fight, and ready to take 
their cue from either. 

Suddenly Bad Morrison sprang on to a 
barrel and offered three for five hundred 
shares. Pandemonium was touched off. Mor- 
rison waved aloft a roll of crisp hundred dollar 
bills. His eyes met those of the old man in 
the dilapidated high hat and bedraggled coat- 
tails and the old man grinned and his under 
jaw wobbled approval. Things werQ going his 
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way. If he could make them pay even this 
figure he would have a handsome profit, since 
his purchases averaged one fifty. 

But the buzz-saw was whispering sweetly 
to him. " Revenge ! " " Revenge ! " it cooed, 
and the ear of discretion was closed. 

Bad's eyes met his again and he nodded. 
"Three for five hundred," shouted Bad, 
" three fifty. Four for five hundred." 

Near-by was Ham Scott, the barber, white- 
faced and breathing hard. To him the buzz- 
saw sang another song, for Ham was heavily 
short of the market. In the song was the 
rattle of cups and brushes and razors, barber 
chair and all, one conglomerate mass, going 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. He had 
stood around all the morning hoping against 
hope, but now at Morrison's words the sound 
of the buzz-saw struck him like the clang of a 
great bell. " Going, going, gone ! *' He could 
hear it say—" Cups and brushes and razors 
—Going, going, gone." In an ecstasy of de- 
spair he dashed across the Square, turned down 
a narrow street, and entered the Le Breck 
cottage. As he did so ex-Mortgage Mosher 
rushed by. 

" How much ?" Ham shouted. 
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" Five/' and ex-Mortgage rushed on. The 
gong again : 

*' Cups and brushes and razors, 
Going, going, gone ; 
Razors and brushes and cups 
Going, going, gone." 

The barber burst into the kitchen and con- 
fronted Mother Le Breck, shawled and bon- 
neted. 

" You're late, Ham," she gurgled enigmat- 
ically. 

" Late ? " he repeated, breathless. " I didn't 
say I was coming." 

" No, but somethin' else said you was." She 
tapped her forehead significantly. 

" What made yer think so ? " 

" What's the price of 'em ? " she said. 

" Five, Mosher says." He dropped into a 
chair, " And God only knows how much higher 
theymW go." 

" I don't wonder ye're worryin, Ham. Bill 
Conncrs told me yer sold him fifty shares an 
Al Stebbins said yer sold him that number 
likewise." 

" Yes," gasped Ham. 

" 'Course yer ain't got none ? " 

"No," sighed Ham. 
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" An I reckon yer got ter go out there an buy 
'em f er what yer ken git em fer ? " 

" I reckon," said Ham resignedly. 

Mrs. Le Breck thrust her coarse black veil 
out of the way, and taking a corn-cob pipe 
from the mantel and a box of cut plug from 
the cupboard, filled the former and pressed 
the weed down with her curling thumb, then 
she lighted it. Without this she could be 
neither deliberate nor deliberative. After 
puffing once or twice, she removed* the pipe 
from between two blackened supports and 
grinned significantly at the barber. 

" Ham," she said, " there's somethin* I ben 
keepin' from ye, but now that the shares has 
riz so fearful, I don't mind tellin'." She stood 
off and faced him to give her next words 
dramatic effect. " Ham, I put a hundred 
dollars er my savins inter the Barclay pool." 

The barber regarded her with brightening, 
eager eyes. " Then yer got a hundred shares 
er Barclay stock." 

"That's so." 

"Anyerlllenditterme?" 

Mother Le Breck pressed the burning to- 
bacco down into her pipe and deliberated the 
question. Presently she said : " Ham, you 
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an' Mamie's ben engaged a right smart, ain't 
ye ? * The barber made no reply. 

"An Fve often urged yer ter git married 
'cause I noticed Mamie was waverin' twixt you 
an' Bad Morrison." 

Ham was too subdued to be jealous. The 
buzz-saw was keeping up the eternal din : 

*' Cups and brushes and razors 
Going, going, gone ; 
Razors and brushes and cups 
Going, going, gone." 

" Well," he said abstractedly. 

" Mamie loves yer, Ham." 

Ham looked out of the window, then quickly 
threw up the sash. " How much ? " he shouted 
to the man who was running by. 

" Bad's biddin' five an a half." 

The barber turned to the old woman. 
" This ain't no time ter talk love. Don't yer 
see how them shares is goin' up ? The longer 
I stay here, the more I'll have ter pay fer em. 
Will yer, or won't yer lend me them hundred ?" 

" Oh, yes, it is," said Mrs. Le Breck. This 
is jest the time ter talk love." She paused 
long enough to relight her pipe. " I don't see 
what difference it makes to you whether they 
do go up. Yer ain't got none." 
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Ham groaned. 

" If yer don't hand over that stock to Bill 
Connors and Al Stebbins as yer agreed ter,' 
the relentless woman went on, " yer'U lose yer 
good name an yer customers, 'cause they'll call 
yer a ' welcher.' " 

" Well, I know all that," snapped Ham. 

" An that'd be a pity, 'cause that's such a 
nice little shop yer got." 

"Yes," Ham admitted. 

" So many interestin' things come out of it, 
Ham/' 

The barber regarded her quizzically without 
replying. Her grin had turned sinister. 

"Yer didn't never stop ter think when yer 
was sendin' out them nice little bits er gossip 
about what folks said, that the things you said 
come along with 'em likewise, did ye. Ham ? " 

" I never said nothin'," said Ham. 

" Didn't never say nothin' about bein' a star 
boarder, did ye ? nor about workin' Mamie for 
good grub ?" She withdrew her pipe from its 
blackened supports and taking two steps to- 
wards the barber pointed the stem of it in his 
face threateningly. "What did ye mean by 
sayin' that I was satisfied with the gossip of 
yere bein' engaged ter Mamie 'sted of a sure 
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enough promise, an' that yer could trail me 
along till doomsday ? " 

" I never said it." Ham looked her straight 
in the eye. " It's a lie." 

" Phil Colfax come in here an told me yer 
said it, an he said as how Ury Brown was there 
at the time." 

" I never said it. They both lie." 

" Now, Ham," the old woman resumed, 
speaking jerkily between pulls at the corn-cob, 
" there's two reasons why I want ye ter marry 
Mamie. The first is, 'cause she loves yer. Ham, 
an the second is, 'cause I has pride in a barber 
fer a son-in-law. Mamie can cook. Ham, she 
can roast, Ham, an she can wash. Ham. She 
knows how ter sew, an' likewise she's a good, 
virtuous girl. When business is dull she can 
keep the pot boilin'. Ham, an'," she added, " as 
yer'U live here, FU be always on hand ter help 
her. Now, Ham," the old woman went on, 
having concluded the list of her daughter's 
virtues, " it's no more'n natcheral thet I set my 
heart on having a barber fer Mamie's husband. 
I know ye're higher than we are in serciety, 
'cause a barber must have learnin' ter talk ter 
the customers an entertain 'em. Likewise 
he meets fine people like Squire Bowerman. 
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Now, Ham, if yerll agree ter marry Mamie 
right away, 111 lend yer that stock till this 
thing blows over." 

" What d'yer mean by right away ? " said 
Ham. 

" Squire Balson's just across the Square." 

Ham's eye was caught by a man walking 
rapidly by. " How much ?" he shouted. 

The man held up six fingers. 

" rU do it," cried Ham, turning to Mrs. Le 
Breck. 

The old woman put her pipe on the mantel- 
piece and stepped to the bedroom door. 
" Come, Mamie," she said, and Mamie came 
forth fully dressed for the ceremony. 

Ham's gloom vanished as he beheld her. 
She ^was a pretty girl, that he had always 
known, but her new clothes gave a novelty to 
her prettiness that engaged him afresh. She 
had on a starched white cambric dress trim- 
med with blue ribbons, and a huge butterfly 
bow perched on one side of her overhanging 
pompadour. She glanced shyly at Ham, but 
the buzz-saw had all his attention now and he 
did not return her look. She tossed her head 
and her little black eyes snapped. 

As they crossed the Square, Ham and Mamie 
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^ leading and the old woman in the rear clutch- 



1: 



ing a black reticule which contained the 
coveted stock, they heard Bad Morrison bid- 
ding six for any part of five hundred shares. 
The trio, urged by Mrs. Le Breck, quickened 
their steps in the direction of Squire Balson's 
office. 

" Six for any part of five hundred shares," 
shouted Bad. 

" Seven for ten shares," bawled another. 

" Seven for any part of fifty shares," shouted 
a third. 

At each new advance the crowd surged and 
wavered. Nichols sent Madison to Barclay to 
offer seven for a thousand shares, but Madison 
came back with the word that Barclay had no 
stock for sale or to lend. 

Philips took the cue and jumped upon a 
box. "Do you hear?" he shouted. "Bar- 
clay refuses to lend stock. He's the only 
man can relieve the situation, and he won't 
do it." 

" That's a lie," said Jimmy Airds. " I can 
relieve the situation. I'll sell yer back yere 
contracts." 

" How much ? " said Phillips. 

" Ten dollars a share. Airds strutted back 
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and forth in the crowd with his hands clasped 
under his coat-tails. 

" Eight for any part of a thousand shares/' 
shouted Philips. 

Airds figured a bit in his book. That would 
give him a handsome profit on all his con- 
tracts. He would secure this and still have a 
thousand shares with which to squeeze them. 
" ril sell yer, John," he said. 

" Done/' said Phillips, breathing hard. He 
suspected that the old man was weakening. 
" Six for another thousand," he said. 

But Airds caught the cue and stiffened. 
" rU sell ye fer ten, John," he said. 

Phil Colfax was standing at his elbow, hag- 
gard, catching every word. He, too, was hop- 
ing against hope, cursing his folly at having 
been caught "short" a second time. Over 
and over again he asked himself why he'd 
done it, and as often came the weak and 
cowardly answer, " Because the others done 
it." 

" Eight," shouted Phillips, "Eight." 

Airds grabbed Morrison's coat-tails and 
struggled to the barrel on which the other was 
standing, then pushed him off into the crowd. 
Auspiciously at the moment the sun broke 




" Yer thocht to trick we, John Phillips, didn't yer?'' 
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through the clouds and a shaft of light struck 
the old man's face, turning it blood red, giving 
it a diabolical glow, and some who saw it 
shuddered. 

"Yer thocht ter trick me, John Phillips, 
didn't yer ? " he cried with the slightest sug- 
gestion of his old Scotch dialect, " yer thocht 
ter trick the old man, but I've got the bag. 
When everybody sold I bought an' I've got 
you fellers in the holler of my hand an' I can 
squeeze yer till my stomach turns against it." 
He addressed the crowd. " Yer all sold me, 
you damned howling crowd of louts, yer thocht 
John Phillips was the man ter follow, an' Joe 
Nichols, an' Bill Merrick, insted of the old 
man. Well, they've led ye inter hell an' I'm 
the only one can save yer. I could throw all 
these shares away an' yet have a handsome 
profit." He searched the crowd with his eyes. 
" I've had my eyes on that fat team of bays, 
Johnny McDermott, an' now yer can pay me 
that fifty shares er pass it over. An' you, Ben 
Clark, with yere new house an' green blinds, 
that puts on so many airs, yer can pay me my 
hundred shares er move out. An' you Phil 
Colfax, yer thocht yer were short ter Brixton 
Houk, but I got yere contract. Fm thinkin' 
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I'll be recordin* the deed er that farm er yours 
in my favor." On he talked, the buzz-saw 
singing its intoxicating, stimulating song, "Re- 
venge," "Revenge," "Revenge." "I'm the 
only man can save yer. Yer got ter come ter 
me. 

" You lie ! " thundered Macdonald, forcing 
his way through the crowd. " You lie." 

Everybody turned to the clergyman. 

" I can save you all," he shouted. " Don't 
be afraid. Don't give that man or John Bar- 
clay another dollar of your money. I will lend 
or sell all the stock you want." He shook a 
bundle of green certificates high in the air. 
" I will lend or sell at three dollars. I've here 
twenty-seven hundred shares." 

The crowd made at him like wolves at a 
deer. 

Then, instantaneously, the tumult ceased. 
Men saw they were saved. 

" That'sJohn Barclay's stock," shouted Airds. 
" Yer got that stock from Barclay. He's the 
only man that had that much." 

He glared at Macdonald like a wolf despoiled 
of his prey. 

" Three cheers for John Barclay," shouted 
Brixton Houk. A mighty shout arose, Phillips, 
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Nichols, and Merrick joining in, and Matthews 
swearing out his gratitude while the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. The clergyman 
raised his hands in protest and shouted, but 
his voice could not be heard. 

Barclay, standing on his store stoop, watched 
the scene with apprehension. It reminded 
him of the Stock Exchange. He was only an 
eyewitness, only a disinterested spectator, but 
he felt that things were going too far. Airds 
was carrying the day with too high a hand. 
Barclay's face was very white and set. The 
buzz-saw was whirring loudly in his ears, whir- 
ring in Cosburg just as hard as it had whirred 
in New York. He saw the same white faces, 
the same eager, pained, avid looks. Their 
clothes were different, perhaps, but the buzz- 
saw had nothing to do with clothes. 

" There's no geographical limitations to the 
cussedness of a buzz-saw," Barclay said to 
himself. He reflected a moment. " And the 
monkey, well, he's universal." 

He could not hear what was said at the other 
side of the Square, but he could see Airds 
jumping up and down on the barrel like a 
vicious monkey while the crowd surged madly 
around him, shouting and vociferating ; then 
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he saw the tall figure of Macdonald force its 
way through the crowd, waving something 
above his head ; then the noise of cheering 
reaching him ; they were cheering the clerg}^- 
man ; no, it was Barclay. The crowd was 
coming his way. In the lead was Airds, his 
face black with malevolence. He grabbed 
Barclay by the arm and drew him to the rear 
of the store. 



Kate Randolph took particular pains with 
her toilet that evening. She expected Barclay 
to call. Squire Bowerman had brought her 
word of the subsiding of the " bear " panic in 
Cosburg Square. She had never seen her 
uncle more agitated than when he returned 
from the village that afternoon. " I never ex- 
pected to see anything like it in this town," he 
burst out. " A regular epidemic, some went 
under, some recovered, none were immune. 
Confound it," he puffed his cigar savagely, 
" the people had no business to be taken in." 

" Poor foolish things," Kate interjected. 

" Now, don't you go to sympathizing with 
'em," snapped the Squire. " They don't de- 
serve it. It was their greed that got 'em into it, 
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their damned mania for getting something for 
nothing— something for nothing." 

" But they were lured on, Uncle. Specu- 
lation has its attractive side, you know." 

" It's hell painted to look like heaven," the 
Squire retorted— " it's the expression of all 
that's low in us, uncivilized— the chase after 
the dollar, the excitement, the love of conquest 
— it's the barbaric, the brute in us — oiu: de- 
generate half that drags us down." 

Kate was eager to ask a direct question, but 
dreaded bringing an avalanche of wrath upon 
the head of one who was very close to her now. 
Presently she ventured the indirect query, " I 
suppose every one sympathizes with the mem- 
bers of the combine. They must have lost 
considerable." 

The avalanche was setting the other way. 
" They're a cursed set of sneaks," snapped the 
Squire. " It served 'em just right. I never 
heard of a more outrageous proceeding in my 
life. They tried not only to break Barclay, 
but to squeeze all the little people in the com- 
munity into the bargain." 

" But couldn't those little people back out, 
repudiate their contracts ? They must have 
known it was a gambling scheme." 

22 
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" Know nothing," said the Squire. " The 
combine had 'em scared to death. Old Matty 
Terhune and his wife had been tempted to buy 
fifty shares from John PhilHps. Matty saw 
how prices were tumbUng yesterday and he 
begged Phillips to let him off, and what do 
you suppose Phillips said? 'Matty, you've 
made your contract and you've got to live up 
to it. If you don't, I'll have the law on you.' 
Well, that got the rounds, and everybody was 
panic-stricken until to-day when Jimmy Airds 
turned the tables on 'em. Do you know, that's 
the only thing that kept the combine from 
crawling when Airds was squeezin' 'em- 
shame." 

"And I suppose they— er— Mr. Barclay 
came in for his share of the blame." She was 
playing with a tassel on one of the great silk 
curtains and her eyes were fixed upon it as 
she asked the question. 

"Blame? Why, the crowd was cheering 
him when I left." 

" Cheering him ? " Kate murmur ied. 

" Yes," the Squire drawled, " and the most 
curious part of it was that Macdonald, of all 
men, should have prevailed upon him to lend 
his stock to ease the situation." Bowerman 
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sighed heavily and flecked his cigar ashes into 
the grate. " Well, it's all over. Jimmy Airds 
has made a heap of money, Brixton's made a 
little, and every one else is bitten. One good 
thing, the heaviest part of the load was put on 
shoulders best able to hear it. Jingo, what a 
trouncing they got, though." 

" I suppose it'll just about ruin Mr. Barclay's 
business." 

" Ruin it ? It'll give it the biggest boom it 
ever had." He deliberated a bit. " Curious 
how things work out, isn't it ? One night Bar- 
clay told me that his enemies were decrying 
his stock on the ground that he'd bought 
Bornt's business for a thousand dollars and 
capitalized it at five thousand. They claimed 
four thousand was water. Didn't reckon his 
energy and experience, he said. I asked him 
what he was going to do about it. * Turn the 
water into money,' he said. Well, he's been 
doing it. He's a man of real ability and these 
other fellows are only smart. He's laid low 
and minded his own business and kept his 
mouth shut and let the other fellows do the 
guessing. That's a trick he learned in Wall 
Street, I reckon. But that's neither here 
nor there. The result has been, everything 
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they've done has redounded to Barclay's 
credit." 

"They claimed he was cutting into their 
business." 

"Cutting nothing. They're getting more 
trade every day." 

" I don't see how, unless people are getting 
the money-spending craze," said Kate, eager 
to hear more good of Barclay. 

" That ain't it. It's advertising the place, 
drawing people to Cosburg that never came 
here before." 

" Then why did the merchants do it ? " 

" Jealousy, mean, old fogy jealousy. Besides 
that, they're conservative. Barclay's enter- 
prise alarmed them. It's like a man who's 
used to riding on a milk train ; put him on an 
express, and he's scared to death. But just 
let him ride there a while and then put him 
back, and you'll hear the biggest hollering 
you ever heard. That's the way it'll be here. 
You see, it's this way," the Squire went on, 
" Barclay's enterprise has put ginger into the 
community, stirred 'em up. The old hulks 
that have been hoarding their money to buy 
tombstones are loosening up. And women, 
they're the ones the scheme fetches, are get- 
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ting the shopping craze. For instance, Cy 
A. Hayses wife saw a chance to get some 
dress stuff at a bargain— that's it— it's the 
bargain feature of it fetches 'em," he en- 
thusiastically parenthesized, " and she got it, 
the first she'd had in thirty years. Then Cy must 
dress up in order to keep up with her. Well, 
he came into Barclay's, but Barclay didn't 
have any ready-made clothes and so he went to 
Lem Miller's and ordered a suit. And with that 
their neighbors came in and ordered dresses 
and clothes, and so it went on. Bill Crandall 
came over here, 'way from Jackson's Corners, 
to get a suit, and he had to go to Miller's. 
Those Jackson's Corner's fellows used to go to 
Williamstown." 

"It must be hurting Williamstown," said 
Kate. 

** Well, as I'm a politician and not a philan- 
thropist, I say, * Williamstown he hanged.' But 
as a matter of fact it doesn't hurt Williamstown. 
For instance, Crandall's neighbor, who hadn't 
had a new suit of clothes for forty years, went 
over to Williamstown and ordered two. And 
his wife got even with him by having her 
picture taken— all in Williamstown." 

" Doesn't it tend to vanity? " laughed Kate. 
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"Well," said the Squire/' puffing medita- 
tively, " I don't exactly see how you can call it 
vanity in her case." 

" I know ; but I mean these people breaking 
their hoards for clothes and that sort of thing." 

" Their hoards are in the ground and that's 
practically inexhaustible. And when they 
raise potatoes to buy books they're turning 
dirt into civilization." 

" But how about the money they've laid by 
for their old age ? " 

" I reckon the ground's the best kind of a 
savings bank. The farmer draws on it every 
year, and it never fails. No dishonest presi- 
dent to speculate with your funds, no default- 
ing cashier to run off with them — no burglar 
to break in and rob the stocking or teapot or 
bed tick where you hide it. No, mam. Nature 
never fails to honor a draft, providing it's made 
out right." 

" Mr. Macdonald considers the money-spend- 
ing habit demoralizing. He claims that it 
leaves them unprepared." 

" Let us look at it from his point of view. 
Which is the most unprepared to meet God, 
the miser or the man that spends his money in 
education ; the man that worships it or the 
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man that gives it away in the name of the 
Master ? " 

" But these people don't give it in the name 
of the Master." 

The Squire laughed. " That reminds me ; 
since they got the money-spending craze in 
Jackson's Corners, Crandall's daughter has got 
a melodeon— she had to get it in Williams- 
town"— he parenthesized again— "and now, 
she's got up a singing class, and every Sunday 
afternoon they have a sacred concert out there. 
Bill says they're going to have a meeting-house 
when the spirit gets strong enough." He 
paused. " I tell you," he resumed, " it's just 
as easy to see the bright side as the dark." 
He turned away, walked a few paces, and then 
swung around. "You see, nobody's hurt. It 
all comes out of the ground." 

As the evening passed and Barclay did not 
appear Kate fell a prey to unrest, the more 
because the Squire's high praise of the man 
had excited her enthusiasm. She had for 
sometime regarded him with curiously blended 
sentiments. At first it was one of resentment 
that he had not remained crushed after she 
had deigned to crush him in Wall Street. But 
that was forced aside by the pride she'd begun 
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to take in him. She had not regarded the 
grocery store enterprise any too seriously when 
he had proposed it to her, but he'd won out 
against her judgment, if not against her wishes. 
There was perhaps the suggestion of pique 
that she had been wrong the second time in 
her estimate of the man, but this was allayed 
by the reflection that she had put money into 
the project and was somewhat responsible for 
its success. What piqued her curiously was 
the fact that Barclay's quiet independence had 
forced her against her will to like him. She 
thought of the time when he told her that her 
money couldn't buy his stock. That was im- 
pudent of him, but delicious. He had won 
out, but did she like him any the better for it ? 
She thought not. She'd liked him awfully 
well while he was struggling. Late in the 
evening she went to her room deeply chagrined 
—more deeply than she admitted to herself — 
that Barclay had not come immediately to 
throw the trophy of his victory at her feet. She 
stood before her mirror and undid her splendid 
hair, letting it fall over her naked shoulders, 
and saw in the glass Barclay's serious gray 
eyes. She blushed and turned away, then 
looked back again to catch the vision. It was 
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there, but back of the eyes was reproach. 
Apprehension touched her. She blew out the 
light and slipped into bed. 

In the morning Kate watched eagerly for 
the rural delivery man and, when he put some 
letters into the little box at the end of the walk, 
went herself to fetch them. But there was 
nothing from Barclay. The second day brought 
no letter and her perplexity deepened into 
grave apprehension. His remaining away was 
evidently premeditated. If she'd been a man 
she could have^one at once and found out 
the reason of it. She chafed at the restraint 
which convention had thrust upon her. Ap- 
prehension deepened into fear. Perhaps he 
would never come to her, what then ? Per- 
haps she would never see him again. She 
found her heart beating wildly and struggled 
to conquer her agitation, then gave up to a 
great flood of tears. 

In the midst of her confusion she heard the 
door-bell ring savagely. Her heart almost 
ceased beating. She went out into the hall 
and looked over the banisters. It was only 
Jimmy Airds— that was a relief. She had feared 
—she had feared— she didn't know exactly 
what, but she had feared something. Airds 
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was asking for her. She went hastily to her 
room and bathed her eyes and touched up her 
hair a bit and then quickly ran down to the 
sitting-room. 

She found the old man greatly excited. In 
his agitation he had forgotten to remove his 
pipe, and it wobbled painfully. She held out 
her hand and he took it and drew her over to 
the sofa. 

" Do for goodness' sake take that pipe out 
of your mouth, Jimmy," she said. 

He jerked the detested object from between 
his teeth, and in his excitement laid it on the 
silken couch between them, then holding her 
with his eyes and swallowing hard, he burst 
out," "I don't want yer ter marry John 
Barclay." 

"Why, what do you mean ?" Kate blushed 
hotly. 

" I mean what everybody thinks— that you're 
goin' ter marry him, an' I don't want yer to." 

" How absurd I He hasn't asked me." 

" But he will ask yer, an' yer mustn't have 
him. I come here ter open yere eyes ter the 
way he treated me. Any man that'll act that 
way towards another man '11 not treat his wife 
right." 
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Kate had pulled herself together. " Explain 
yourself, Jimmy." 

Airds prefaced his explanation with, " Ye 're 
the only one in Cosburg that's ever taken any 
interest in me an' I'm very jealous of yere wel- 
fare. At one time I had hoped that you an' 
John Barclay would get married." 

" Preposterous ! " Kate interjected. 

"Not at all preposterous," he snapped, 
" he's the only one er yere kind round here. 
That is, I thought he was till I found him out. 
I liked him when he first come ter our village ; 
he was different from these fellers, a different 
breed. But," he shook his head, " I never 
understood him, an' least of all, the day of the 
panic. I'll tell ye all about it. Yer remember 
the mornin' of the 20th ? " 

Kate nodded. 

" No doubt, seein' he was over here. Well, 
he was on his way back ter Cosburg when he 
overhauled me. ' Give us a lift,' says he. 
' Jump in,' says I, an' with that he climbed up 
and took a seat by my side. No sooner had 
we started than he spoke up, an' he was that 
mad that his face was white an his voice shook. 
' Airds,' he said, ' they're doin' me dirt. Hen- 
derson has thrown me down.' Well, I said that 
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was pretty bad, an' all the time I knew what 
was comin' an' I waited fer it, 'cause I liked the 
man. * Airds,' he said, ' you're heavily interested 
in the Company.' ' So I've heerd/ said I. 
' You've been buyin' a good deal more stock,' 
said he. * That's no lie,' said I. * Yer stand 
ter lose a good deal, don't yer ? ' said he. ' I 
stand ter make a good deal if you're on the 
square,' said I, lookin' him straight in the eyes. 
' I am on the square,' said he. * Airds, Ethridge 
has my note. It's payable at the Williamstown 
bank to-day. Henderson promised to take 
care of it, but the combine's been at him and 
shut off my credit there. Now, Airds, you're 
the only man can help me.' 'Where's yere 
security ? ' says I, knowin' what was comin'. 
' I have none,' said he, * but I've a good scheme 
fer you.' * That's an old story,' said I. ' I've 
heerd it often. They're all full of philanthropy 
fer me when they want my money.' * Listen,' 
said he. *Go ahead,' said I. 'Now, Airds,' 
sa£id he, ' this scheme is so good that if I hadn't 
promised myself that I'd never gamble again, 
I'd operate it for my own benefit.' 'That's 
the way with all schemes,' said I, * too good 
fer their inventors.' ' Now to business,' said 
he. 'You hold those men's contracts for a 
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great deal more stock than they can deliver.' 
At this I opened my eyes. 'Ain't you sold 
none ? ' I asked. ' I've 2700 shares/ said he. 
* Airds, if that note goes to protest I'll go to 
smash ; if it's paid the stockll go up with a 
rush.* We looked inter each other's eyes fer 
a minute an' then I said, ' If I pay the note 
what's ter prevent yer sellin or lending the 
stock when it gets way up an* Fm squeezin' the 
combine ? ' ' My word of honor as a gentle- 
man/ he said." 

In her agitation Kate jumped up, knocking 
Airds* pipe to the floor. The old man hastened 
to recover it and popped it into his mouth for 
safe keeping, at the same time noting her 
agitation. 

" I don't wonder that ye're mad at him, he's 
that of a brute an' blackguard. Yer can thank 
me fer openin' yere eyes." 

Kate was walking up and down in great 
perturbation. Suddenly she halted and said 
with a touch of self -justification, " But you were 
trying to squeeze these men, Jimmy, and he 
was playing into your hands." 

"No, he was just keepin' his hands off. 
The fight was between me an' the combine. I 
stood by Barclay, an' all I wanted was an 
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honest deal. D'yer know/' he added as if the 
thought had just occurred to him, " I believe 
he sold me out ? He could a made big money 
by loaning the stock." 

" And what did you do ? " said Kate. 

"What did I do?" shouted the old man, 
jumping up, " I went to his store." He modi- 
fied his tone. "I'd hoped f er some explanation, 
' cause I liked the man. A good lie would a 
ben better than nothin' at all. It would a 
showed him clever. I asked him how it was 
the stock had ben put on the market an' my game 
queered, an' what d'yer think he said ? " The 
old man screwed his mouth up in imitation of 
a whining child. " He didn't know. I called 
him a liar ter his teeth an' he didn't resent it. 
Now I make out he's a villain 'cause he threw 
me down, a fool 'cause he couldn't lie out of it, 
an' a coward 'cause he let me call him a liar. It 
was strange," he went on. " He stood like one 
er them Egyptian sphinxes, his jaw set hard, 
while I talked ter him, but I knowed my words 
was tellin', 'cause he clinched and unclinched 
his fists an* his face was stern like an' resolute, 
an' yet it warn't like no coward's face, nuther. 
When I called him a liar he stuck his hands 
inter his pockets like they hadn't no bottoms 
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to 'em an' strutted up and down like a turkey 
cock an' seemed ter ketch his breath, but he 
didn't say nuthin/ Then I plumped a question 
at him. I asked him did he lose the stock. 

* No/ said he. * Did any one steal it ? ' said I. 

* No/ said he. * Then yer must a sold it, yer 
damned skunk,' said I. An' with that he shut 
his mouth tight an' kep' it shut. When I left 
him he was still walking up and down the 
store with his hands in his pockets an' his face 
black as thunder." 

Kate's eyes were glistening, her bosom rose 
and fell with high emotion. She could see 
Barclay pacing the store with face black as 
thunder, suffering insult rather than betray, 
although himself betrayed. 

" Listen, Jimmy," she said, pressing her out- 
spread fingers hard upon her bosom, " let me 
tell you something. The morning of the 20th 
Mr. Barclay brought that stock here and left it 
with me for safe keeping. It was / that loaned 
it out." 

The old man swayed unsteadily at her words. 
He crossed the room to where she stood and 
regarded her with trembling jaw for a few mo- 
ments, then finding speech, stammered, ** Tell 
me, yer don't love Macdonald, d'yer, girl ? " 
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" Love him," cried Kate, " no/' 

He searched her eyes keenly for evasion and 
satisfied there was none, exclaimed, "Then 
why, in the name of God, did yer let him have 
the stock?" 

** Why not him ? " she said quietly. " It was 
fitting that he should save the town." 

" Save the town ? " roared the old man whirl- 
ing round. " Save the town ? He wanted ter 
save his own treacherous hide." 

Kate clutched the comer of the mantel and 
stared at him, " What do you mean ? " 

" He was short of the stock, heavily short." 

She swallowed hard and stammered, " Oh, 
no — no, no. " There must be some mistake. 
How — how do you know it ? " 

"How do we know anything about the 
parson ? Colfax— that's how we know it. 
Phil was short er the stock an' when it started 
ter go up the night of the 20th he begged me 
ter let him off, but I laughed an* told him I 
was gettin' ready ter squeeze him." He 
paused and grinned reminiscently. " I told 
him rd ben waitin' ter get at him fer- a long 
time. It was an old score." He looked at 
Kate slyly. " I knowed all the time it wasn't 
Colfax, but I wanted ter git at the real man 
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behind him. When I said I was goin' ter 
squeeze him he crawled, same as he always 
does. * It ain't me ye're squeezing Jimmy, it's 
the parson,' thinkin' that'd soften me." He 
chuckled. " But that was the feller I was 
after.'' 

Kate was very white. Her eyes flashed and 
she gasped a little, but her voice was steady. 
" I— I — can't believe it, I can't believe it, 
Jimmy." 

" That's what I told Colfax— that he was only 
tryin' ter crawl, work on my sympathy, sympa- 
thy for the parson, mind ye. ' Phil,' said I, ' I 
can't take yere word, knowin' what a prominent 
liar yer are.* At that I seen him hesitate, an' 
I pushed on. * Of course a man wouldn't un- 
dertake such a deal unless he had some paper 
ter protect himself.' I kinder acted as if Fd re- 
lent if he only made good, an' with that he 
produced this. Yer know the parson's hand- 
writin'." 

He handed the letter to Kate and she 
scanned it, the crimson creeping up under the 
pallor of her cheeks. " Let me have this, will 
you ? " she said. 

"It's yours." 

" She held out her hand. "You don't know 
23 
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how grateful I am to you for coming and 
telling me this." 

He raised her hand to his lips with a touch 
of long forgotten chivalry. "An* you don't 
know how grateful / am," he said. 

He put on his hat and turned to the door. 

" Jimmy," said Kate, "promise me not to 
say a word about this." 

There were tears in the old man's eyes. 

"Lord bless you, girl, I wouldn't tell for 

worlds. Let 'em think Barclay done it. It's 

good fer trade, that's the thing, as long as I 

know he didn't betray me. Why, ain't I got 

more stock than I ever had before ? " He 

went towards the door. "Yes," he said, 

nodding, "he must be a real gentleman. 

Lord, what a breed ter do all that fer a woman 

— ter stand all what I said ter him. Yes, only 

a real gentleman would be fool enough fer 

that." 

* « « « « 

When Airds had gone Kate went to her own 
sitting-room, and seating herself in the great 
leather arm-chair near the window that com- 
manded a view of the country to the south 
and west, remained in deep meditation for an 
hour. Occasionally she opened and read a 
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note from the Reverend Hartley Macdonald, 
and then, folding it again, put it on the window- 
sill and went on with her thinking. Mac- 
donald would be there at four o'clock, the 
note said. He had something to say. It was 
now a quarter to the hour. Curiously, the 
note had been handed to her just as Airds was 
leaving. The coincidence struck her sense of 
comedy, her sense of the melodramatic. But 
what had he to say ? 

Under ordinary circumstances she would 
have at once divined the meaning of the note. 
From his manner she had long suspected his 
feelings for her. But his complicity in the 
Barclay share fiasco broadened her field of 
conjecture. Perhaps he was going to explain, 
make a clean breast of his connection with it, 
his motive. She hoped so— from the bottom 
of her heart, she hoped so. Macdonald had 
always been a prime favorite of hers. She had 
been interested in his discoiu-ses, had felt the 
subtle influence of his magnetism, and had 
found his voice peculiarly engaging. In fact, 
she had begun the building of a pedestal for him, 
but Airds* cruel words had smashed it, smashed 
it effectually. Still, she tried to defend him. 
Men under great pressure would do things 
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that they themselves would denounce most 
scathingly if done by others. He was only 
human. But, she smote the hollow of her 
hand with her clinched fist, he had deceived 
her, her who had trusted him. Yes, he must 
be coming to confess, and she was ready to 
pour the balm of her forgiveness upon his dis- 
tressed conscience and bid him go in peace 
and sin no more. Of course he would confess. 
It was the only manly thing he could do. 
And then, having confessed to her she would 
cause him to 

With high agitation she went about putting 
on a street dress. She had calmed herself by 
the time the bell rang, but the sound of it set 
her heart beating high again. 

The clergyman stared at her veil and 
gloves. 

" You received my note? " he asked. 

" Yes," said Kate. 

" But you were just going out." 

" I was waiting for you. I thought we'd 
walk to the village together." 

" Had you an engagement there ? " 

" Only a resolution," she added, " which to 
me is equal to an engagement unless some one 
dissuades me." 
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He felt the challenge. " Fm afraid Fm not 
equal to that. My powers of persuasion are 
small. That is, they have to be backed up by 
great, powerful, justifying facts in order to 
appeal to a keen intellect." 

" Or by fine eyes, a rich voice, and dramatic 
art to appeal to an impulsive woman," said 
Kate, smiling. 

There was something in her words that per- 
plexed Macdonald. A short time ago his 
egotism would have bolted them whole, but of 
late he had suffered apprehension that had 
rendered him supersensitive. He knew that 
he'd done a blackguardly thing, and he won- 
dered whether she knew it — ^that was the only 
part of it that pricked his conscience. 

They were half-way down the great elm walk 
by this time and Kate, halting, said, " Your 
note said you had something to say. A con- 
fession, I know." 

At this Macdonald was curiously agitated. 
She knew it although her face was turned 
slightly away. He swung around so as to face 
her. " Yes," he said, lowering his voice, " it 
is a confession. Can you not guess what it 
is?" 

She raised her eyes and looked innocently 
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into his and, reading their message, let her own 
turn to a point in the landscape. "Why, no/' 
she said softly. 

She was disappointed, bitterly disappointed. 
It was not the confession she had hoped for. 
Yet she let Macdonald hold her hand while 
he spoke. It would have been cruel to with- 
draw it, she thought, and she had no cruelty 
in her. Besides, it was no new experience— 
she'd gone through the same thing with other 
men. And even now, she hoped that he 
would preface his declaration by a full confes- 
sion of his part in the stock jobbery, because 
without such a confession any appeal of his 
would be vain. His words sounded far away 
to the preoccupied girl. 

" I love you," he was saying, " I have loved 
you from the time I first saw you. I have 
loved you forever. You are the mate that 
destiny has provided for me. Your high char- 
acter and perfect purity supplement my hum- 
ble talents. In the endless past we were 
lovers. Think you that a man is less able to 
find his mate by intuition than the sparrow, 
whom God loves far less ? " He had clasped 
her hand between both his own and his face 
was close to hers. She heard his words, but 
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they were meaningless. Through them all 
she was waiting, waiting, waiting for the one 
note of truth, of sincerity, " I am guilty, I am 
guilty, I am guilty." 

" I want you to share with me the triumph 
of saving the village from the panic," he cried. 

Kate started back and stared at him, thun- 
derstruck, then slowly turned her head from 
side to side. Was she dreaming ? Could this 
man have the audacity, the meanness, the un- 
speakable insolence to appeal to her on that 
ground ? But wait, she put her hand to her 
eyes, no, he did not know that she knew. At 
least, he had not insulted her. 

"Come," he said, "come." He glanced 
around, " No one is near. Say yoii will be my 
wife. Let me take you in these arms. Let 
me press you to this heart that has yearned to 
love and protect and honor you. Let me—" 

She drew back. " Wait, wait until I have 
told you that I will marry you— wait until you 
have won me." 

She turned her face from him and Mac- 
donald, standing hat in hand, his face eagerly 
pushed forward, waited. The croaking of a 
remote crow twanged the autumnal air, and 
Kate, deep in study, heard it and wondered 
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why its voice was so harsh ; and Macdonald, 
too, heard it and his thoughts were deflected 
from the supreme purpose of his life to the 
habits of the dismal bird. Suddenly he noted 
the tell-tale blush on Kate's cheek, and caught 
her hand again. " I have won you," he said. 
" You know I have," then brightly, " come, 
confess," and Kate turning, he caught the 
smile in her eyes. 

And now the evil genius that had lured Mac- 
donald on caused him to say, as he saw the 
yielding in her eyes, "The other was my 
public triumph, but this is for my heart alone." 

" But how can I share your triumph — ^your 
public triumph ? " she asked, keenly interested. 
" They don't know I loaned the stock." She 
was thinking of what Airds had said about the 
people thanking Barclay for the act. 

" I shall tell them. They think it was I, and 
I alone, that saved them. I feel that I am act- 
ing a lie." 

Indeed you shall do nothing of the kind," 
said Kate, startled. 

" They needn't know it, you self-sacrificing 
girl. I know it— isn't that enough ? " 

"Quite," she murmured softly, dropping 
her eyes. 
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He took her hand again. " What do you 
say ? " 

She stood there with bent head for a few 
moments, tapping the gravel walk with the toe 
of her boot, then she calmly raised her eyes. 
" You wouldn't marry a woman who was under 
a ban, would you ? *' 

" Under a ban ? " He frowned. 

"Yes, I feel that Mr. Barclay thinks me 
guilty of treachery." 

The frown left the clergyman's face. ' * That's 
nothing. It's like fellows of his kind to sus- 
pect a woman like you of treachery. But," he 
added quickly, " it is all the more reason why 
we should be married. You will share my 
triumph, I will share the ban." 

" Share it ? " cried Kate. " You must lift it 
from me. Come, come with me to Mr. Bar- 
clay and tell him how I came to lend the stock 
to you— clear me with him." 

" Gladly. But, before we go, tell me, tell 
me. 

She turned her face again. " That all de- 
pends upon how well you plead my cause with 
him." Her eyes flashed. " He has convicted 
me of treachery, of bad faith." She looked 
him keenly in the eye. " Well, I am guilty of 
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both, but I want him to know from you, be- 
cause you are the only one who can tell him 
why I loaned the stock." 

" You want him to know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ? " 

" The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth," she repeated gravely. 

" Come, then, I will tell it to him." 

Instantly Kate's manner changed. " Coun- 
sellor," she laughed and playfully caught him 
by the arm. " Come on then." 

" Counsellor for life," he said, and lightly 
pressed her fingers. 

And so they went laughing down the lane. 

This was Macdonald's second triumph within 
the week. As they turned down the road 
toward the village he felt that he'd never been 
so happy before. There was no harshness to 
the cries of the crow that twanged the air now. 
How easy it had been, he thought ; how many 
useless hours of anxiety he'd suffered— and 
she'd been waiting for him all the time. Why 
had he delayed taking that which was so ob- 
viously his ? What a coward he'd been— what 
a backward ass ! And now it rested with him 
to show her the kind of man she had won. 
Here was an opportunity to face Barclay, to 
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show her that he was not afraid of him. If 
he'd planned it all it couldn't have been more 
fitting, more opportune. To be in the position 
of championing this woman, and with Barclay, 
of all men, in the role of accuser, really there 
seemed to be fate in it. What a glorious task, 
shifting the ban from her shoulders to his 
own. 

Brixton Houk and Bad Morrison were talk- 
ing with John Bornt when Kate and Mac- 
donald reached the store. Bornt extended 
his hand and Kate grasped it cordially, but the 
clergyman only bowed. 

" We wish to speak with Mr. Barclay," said 
Kate. 

" He's in the office workin' on the books," 
said Bornt, and then, feigning an excuse, he 
drew the other two out onto the front stoop 
and closed the door. 

Kate walked quickly down the length of the 
store and halted at the door of Barclay's office. 
It was open. She saw him bending over a 
ledger that was spread on the tall desk, his 
coat off, and his cuffs turned back, the links 
dangling loosely. His left hand was resting on 
the edge of the desk and she noted the strength 
and symmetry of it and the good taste of the 
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seal ring on the third finger. She tapped lightly 
on the door casing, and he turned and bowed 
without smiling, and then quickly picked up his 
coat and drew it on. He watched them grave- 
ly as Macdonald came to the door of the office 
and paused, bowing coolly. Barclay's ap- 
pearance did not stimulate the clergyman's 
zeal as a champion. There was something in 
his absolute self-possession that compelled re- 
spect. The perfect poise of the man irritated 
him, yet challenged discretion. After all, the 
matter of bearding this man in his den prom- 
ised not to be so trifling as he'd thought. 
He looked at Kate, embarrassed, not knowing 
just what she expected of him, yet eager to 
begin the work of demolishing Barclay in her 
presence. After a few moments he coughed 
impatiently and Kate, realizing his embarrass- 
ment, went up to the great desk and rested 
her elbow on it where Barclay's hand had 
been. 

" Won't you be seated ? *' said Barclay. 

" Thank you, no," said Kate. " We have 
some business with you." She turned toward 
Macdonald and he took a step into the office. 
"We've some business with you/' she re- 
peated. 
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"Pardon me," said Macdonald, "Let me 
state it." But Kate raised her hand. 

" No, let me speak first." She drew herself 
up and, looking Barclay squarely in the eyes, 
said, "Mr. Barclay, I feel that you've convicted 
me of bad faith in releasing the stock which 
you put into my hand^. I admit that I acted 
in bad faith— I—" 

Barclay raised his hand, " Pardon me," he 
said, " but I did not convict you of bad faith." 
He looked quietly into Macdonald's eyes, but 
continued addressing Kate, " I did not even 
convict you of releasing the stock." 

The clergyman clinched his fists and drew 
his powerful frame up, but Kate instantly 
divining Barclay's meaning, hastened, "Oh, 
but I did, Mr. Barclay, I did. I gave it to 
him. You must take my word for that." 

Barclay turned to Macdonald. " I beg your 
pardon, sir," he said. 

" Miss Randolph," he turned again to her, 
" I won't allow you to come here and accuse 
yourself of bad faith. You couldn't be guilty 
of it if you wanted to be — it isn't in you. 
Furthermore, I don't care how the stock was 
released. Now, don't let us proceed in this 
matter— call it off. The stock that wasloaned 
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has come back to me. Between you and me 
Fm very glad that it was loaned, because it 
prevented one of the biggest rows in this town 
that you ever heard of. As for me," the en- 
gaging smile appeared at the corners of his 
mouth, " they're thanking me for releasing the 
stock." He frowned now and his voice be- 
came a trifle harsh, " I've been compelled to 
accept their congratulations. They're trading 
here more than ever." His jaws were set hard 
now and his eyes were holding Macdonald's. 
" And to think of it, my lips were sealed. I 
couldn't tell Jimmy Airds that it was not all 
the price of treachery. He. believed I'd sold 
him out, Jimmy did, the only man who'd 
stood by me— meanly sold him out— the way 
they do in Wall Street— that was the worst of 
it. These thanks, what were they ? Their 
trade, what was that ? What did I care for 
them, when the only man who'd helped me 
believed I'd sold him out ! " 

" It's very generous of you, Mr. Barclay," 
said Kate, " but you don't realize my position. 
I shall not be satisfied with a Scotch verdict 
— ' not proven'— you offer to acquit me without 
a hearing. Why, you couldn't do it ; even to 
yourself you couldn't do it. I don't care what 
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the world thinks. It's what you think that 
concerns me. You trusted me with that stock. 
I betrayed the trust, and I want you to know 
why I did it." She turned to Macdonald. 

" Yes, I want him to know why," said Mac- 
donald. 

Barclay turned his eyes upon the clergyman, 
but said nothing. Macdonald thrust his right 
hand into his bosom and assuming a character- 
istic attitude, began : "It was not until the 
morning of the 21st that I fully realized the 
condition of things. I had hoped that this 
damnable gambling mania that had struck the 
people would wear itself out. Many, parish- 
ioners had come to me entreating my interces- 
sion, but I had put them off. It was not until 
they demanded it that I felt that I must take 
official cognizance of what was going on. 
Then I began. In the church and on the 
street I worked against this moral epidemic. 
Whenever I could do so, I warned the villagers 
against it. I cited the disastrous results of 
the pool as an example, but nothing that I 
could say would check the contagion, now 
that it had entered their blood. Then I 
waited, I waited like the man on the shore, 
against whose warning the boatman had vent- 
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ured forth in the storm, waited to rescue him 
when his boat should be driven back by the 
tempest." 

Kate watched the man with marveling eyes 
as he proceeded. 

" Well, the tempest came— the culmination of 
all this chaotic, malicious gambling thought 
that had held the village, writhing, in its vile 
embrace. There was no one to go to the 
rescue." 

He paused, but Barclay continued to watch 
him. 

" I felt their affair to be my affair," Mac- 
donald proceeded, " but not being up in the 
ways of Wall Street sharps I did not know how 
to go about it to help them. In my perplexity 
I went to Miss Randolph— I went to her in- 
stead of coming to you because I felt the latter 
course would be useless. I begged her to use. 
her influence with you to release your stock 
and save the situation for Cosburg. I aroused 
her to a realization of what was going on. She 
had never dreamed of the enormity of the crime 
that was being perpetrated on the people of 
this village, of the disaster, the poverty that 
must follow in its wake. I entreated that she 
come to you, and then she told me that you 
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had placed the stock in her hands. Ah, that 
was a clever trick of yours, sir." He frowned 
fiercely at Barclay. " But I exposed it. I 
told her that you had placed it there so that 
when they came to you for it you could say it 
was out of your possession. I told her, sir, 
that you and Airds were together in the deal 
to squeeze the people and that you, while pro- 
fiting by it, were thus seeking to thrust the 
whole of the obloquy upon the shoulders of 
that frail old man ; that you, sir, were coward 
enough even to make her, a trusting woman, 
an unknowing accomplice. But she was fatu- 
ously blind until I opened her eyes. 

" * I will not believe a word against him,' she 
said. 'He is incapable, at least, of using 
me'— 

" Using her," sneered Macdonald. " Why, 

I showed her that a man like you would use 

his own mother to promote his purpose. Ah, 

I had much to overcome. When I demanded 

the stock she said, * No, he has placed it my 

possession, he has trusted to my honor.* 

But I showed her that there could be no 

honorable compact with evil. Ah, sir, you 

must have hypnotized this trusting girl, but, 

thank God, I broke the spell. I begged her 
24 
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to have faith in me ; to surrender her judg- 
ment to mine in this instance. She resisted, 
because in her integrity she hated to violate 
an obligation which even dishonor had imposed. 
But I persuaded her that I was more alive to 
the morality of the question than she. She 
knew that Fd always been her friend and 
leader, that I would not let her do wrong, that 
my very cloth was a guarantee of safety in fol- 
lowing my advice and counsel. She was not 
deaf to my pleading. I told her that the suffer- 
ing of the people was but begun ; I described 
the combine and Airds and Brixton Houk and 
Bad Morrison and you, sir, as a cursed pack of 
ravening wolves. She was firm, sir, firm." He 
paused. " But she finally — well — ^she couldn't 
resist the picture I painted. She has the heart 
of a woman and I honor her for it. And now, 
sir, if there was any fault, it was mine. If there 
is any blame, blame me. I am ready." 

He ceased speaking and Kate turned half 
around and said, " The whole truth." 

Macdonald flushed. " What more can I 
tell ? " 

" You can tell him ttie words that made me 
yield at last. 

Macdonald turned to Barclay. " Ah, yes/' 
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he said, as if he were recalling something, " ah, 
yes. I told her that I had heard Phillips say, 
' Barclay is the only man who has stock to loan, 
he is the only man who can save us, and he re- 
fuses to do it.' I told her that the whole village 
would hate you— I—" 

Kate turned to Barclay. " Are you satis- 
fied?" 

He nodded and thrusting his finger between 
his collar and his throat swallowed hard. 

" Shall we go ? *' said Macdonald. 

"One word," said Kate, "you have told Mr. 
Barclay why I loaned the stock, now tell me 
why you borrowediV 

Macdonald sighed deeply. "Why— why. 
Miss Randolph, I thought Fd clearly conveyed 
that in my statement to Mr. Barclay." 

Kate regarded him curiously. " Is that all 
you have to say— absolutely all ? " 

" That's all I can say." 

She drew an envelope from the cufiF of her 
coat and handed it to him. 

The clergyman noted the address and the 
handwriting, and with unsteady fingers opened 
the envelope and withdrew the letter. He 
glanced at it and tried to look into Kate's eyes, 
but his courage failed. 
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" You may burn that/' she said, " nobody 
will ever know what it contains." 

For a moment the man was demoralized. 
His face grew white. He walked with a slight 
stagger to the door and picked up his hat, then 
turned. 

" Good night," he mumbled, almost inau- 
dibly, and a moment later they heard the front 
door close. 

Neither spoke for a time. The terrible hu- 
miliation of the man depressed Barclay beyond 
words, and Kate had watched the retiring form 
with a great softness in her eyes. Presently 
Barclay spoke. 

" I want to tell you," he said, and then thrust 
his finger under his collar and pulled it out, 
for he was choking, " I want to tell you why 
I left the stock with you. I think you ought 
to know. I had two reasons. The first was, 
I was afraid of myself— the buzz-saw was get- 
ting the better of me— I— I couldn't have held 
out, and I ran to you for safety ; the other 
was, I wanted you to know that I had nothing 
to do with this gambling mania. I wanted 
you to know that I didn't gamble, that's it, that 
I didn't gamble. I—" he put his hand to 
his mouth and turned his back to her, and 
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she could see his great frame shake convul- 
sively. 

She laid her hand on his arm, and he turned. 
He read the message in her eyes and spread 
out his great, strong arms. She put her hands 
on his shoulders. " I love you, John Barclay," 
she said very quietly, and his arms closed 
around her. 

THE END. 
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